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TN. this Collection of the ba of Ae | 
mon's Poems, Care has been taken to in- 
fere all chat 1 could poſſibly procure that are 
truly Genuine; there have been ſeveral Things 
publibed under his Name which were written 
by others, the Authors of which 1 could ſer 
down, if it were Material. 1 2 
His Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe has been very 
much eſteem d; it is from the Ingenious Pen 
of Mr. Euſden of Cambridge that you have the 
Latin Verſion of it, which was never printed 


before. Thar Eſſay begins with theſe two Lines: 


Happy that duthor, whoſe corre? Eſey 
Repairs ſo well our Old Horatian Way. 


Where his Lordſhip refers to the Eſſay on 
Poetry, written, by a Noble Hand; and 1 
have, at the end of my Lord Roſcomon' * 
Poems, printed that Eſſay with the Leave and 
Ar the Corrections of the Author. 
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Jo the RE ADE R. 

1 vas promis d ſome Account of the Life 
and Writings of the Earl of Roſcomon by a 
Gentleman that was very intimately acquaint- 
ed with his Lordſhip and his Writings ; and but 
for that Expectation this Collection had been 
publiſh'd ſome Time ſince. 1 
Beſides theſe Poems, he made, in che Year 


1682, a Tranſlation of Dr. Sherlock's Diſ- 


courſe of Paſſive Obedience into French, at 


the Deſire of the then Duke of Ormond, 


which is printed in 800. "= De LDL, 
As for the Poems of the late Mr. Dake ; 
whatever has not been printed before, I have 


of his own Hand- Writing, to ſatisfy any Per- 


ſon that doubts of their being his. 


Ihlube Beginning of the Poem, call'd the 


Review, he wrote a little after the publiſhing 
Mr. Dryden's Abſalom and Achitophel; he 


vas perſuaded to undertake it by Mr. She- 


nidan, then Secretary to the Duke of Tork ; 


but Mr. Duke finding Mr. Sheridan defign'd 
to make uſe of 25 
Spleen againſt ſeveral Perſons at Court 


is Pen to vent his 


that vere of another Party, than that he was 


engaged in, broke off proceeding in it, and 
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J the Earl of Roſcomon, on bis Excellent 
Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe. | 


J 7 Hether the fruitful Nile, or Tyr:an Shore, - 
V Y. The Seeds of Arts and Infant Science bore; 
'Tis ſure the noble Plant, tranſlated firſt, 
Advanc'd its head in Grecian Gardens nurſt. 
The Greciaus added Verſe, their tuneful Tongue 
Made Nature firſt, and Nature's God their Song. 
Nor ſtopt Tranſlation here: For conquering Rome 
With Grecian Spoils, brought Grecian Numbers 
Enrich'd by thoſe Athenian Muſes more, home; 
Than all the vanquiſh'd World cou'd yield before. 
Till barb'rous Nations and more barb'rous Times 
Debas d the Majeſty of Verſe-to-Rhimes; 
Thoſe rude at firſt: a kind of hobbling Proſe: 
That limp'd along, and tinckPd in the cleſe: 
But Italy reviving from the Trance 
Of Vandal, Goth, and Monkiſh Ignorance, | 
With Pauſes, Cadence, and well vowell'd Words, 
And all the Graces a good Ear affords, 
Made Rhyme an Art, and Dazze's poliſh'd Page 
Reſtor'd a ſilver, not a golden Age: 


* 


4 


Then Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee, 
What Rhyme improv'd in all its height can be 8 F 
At beſt a pleaſing Sound, and fair Barbarity : > 
The French, purſu'd their ſteps; and Britain laſt 
In Manly Sweetneſs all the reſt ſurpaſs'd. 

The Wit of Greece, the Gravity of Rome 
Appear exalted in the Britiſp Loom; 


The 


— 


Their Iſland in oY 
The more inſtructed we, the more we ſtill are 


— 
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The Muſes Empire is reſtor'd again, 
In Charles his Reign, and by Naſcomon's Pen, 
Yet modeſtly he does his Work ſurvey, | 
And calls a finiſh'd Poem an ES SAT; 

For all the needful Rules are ſcatter'd here; 8 


Truth ſmoothly told, and pleaſantly ſevere; 


(So well is Art diſguis d, for Nature to appear.) Y 
Nor need thoſe Rules, to give Tranſlation light; 
His own Example is a Flame ſo bright; 

That he, who but arrives to copy well, 
Unguided will advance; unknowing will excel. 
Scarce his own Horace cou'd ſuch Rules ordain; 


Or his own Virgil ſing a nobler Strain. 


How much in him may riſing Ireland boaſt, 
How much in gaining him has Britain loſt! 


evenge has ours reclaim'd, 


ſham'd. - 4515 
Tis well for us his generous Blood did flow 
Deriv'd from Britiſh Channels long ago, 
That here his conquering Anceſtors were nurſt ; 


And Treland but tranſlated England firſt: 


By this Repriſal we regain our Right, 
Elſe muſt the two contending Nations fight, 
A nobler Quarrel for his Native Earth, 
Than what divided Greece for Homer's Birth. 
To what Perfection will our Tongue arrive, 


How will Invention and Tranſlation thrive, 


When Authors nobly born will bear their Part, 


And not diſdain th' inglorious Praiſe of Art! 
Great Generals thus deſcending from Command, 


With their own toil provoke the Soldiers hand. 


: How will ſweet Ovid's Ghoſt be pleas'd to hear 
His Fame augmented by an Exgliſb Peer, The E. 
How he embelliſhes His Helen's Loves, of Mul. 
Out-does his Softneſs,and his Senſe Improves? 
When theſe tranſlate, and teach Tranſlators too, 
Nor Firſtling Kid, nor any vulgar Vow _ _ 
Shou'd at Apollo's grateful Altar ſtand; | 
Roſtomon writes, to that auſpicious Hand, 8 
Muſe feed the Bull that ſpurns the yellow Sand. d 
Roſcomon whom bothCourt andCamps commend, 
True to his Prince, and faithful to his Friend ; 
Roſcomon firſt in Fields of Honour known, | 
Firſt in the peaceful Triumphs of the Gown £ 
Who both Mzervs's juſtly makes his own. 
Now let the few belov'd by ove, and they, 
Whom infus'd Titan form'd of better Clay, 

On equal Terms with ancient Wit engage, 
Nor mighty Homer fear, nor ſacred Virg:/'s Page: 
Our Eugliſb Palace opens wide in State; 

And without ſtooping they may paſs the Gate. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


Ad illuſtriſimum Virum, Dominum Comi- 
tem de Roſcomon; in Tentamen ſuum ſive 
Specimen de Poetis transferendis. Carmen 
Encomiaſticon. 1 "FAC 


AT Ai claris pollet fæcunda Poetis 
Mundo præreptos jattans in pacetriumphos; 
Pallada nutri vit fi non minus ubere gleba; © 
Auguſto uam magna tulit ſub Cæſare Roma 1 
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Hoc Tibi debetur Comes illuftriſſeme ſecli: 


Nam poſtquam per te patuit, populoque refulſit 
. Ars Flacti, vatum furrexit vivida proles, 


Divints inſtructa modis © carmine puro. 
Fam non ſola equi veſiigia acra Maronis 
Vos O gaudete ſuperbi 
Angligene, meritiſcue virum redimite corollis 
xn: er arbitrium eſt & jus & norma loquendi. 
am auce Te vatum ſeries æterna ſequetur, 
i tentare modos auſi immortalis Homeri, 
eroaſque, Deoſque canent, plauſuque ſecundo 


Won male ceratis tendent ſuper etherapennis. 
Et tua, docte Maro, (ni fallor) carmina reddent 


Majeſtate pari; dum læta on umora _ 
Per facrum ſpatiata nemus: Verſique Britanno 
Aneadas mirata cant, Bellumque, duce ſſus, 


Et Paſtoris Over, his vocibus ora reſolves: 


Quam bene Te poteram patulis amplectier ulnis, 
Magne Comes, noſtræ O fame defenſir & heres! 
Nunc licet inſulſi vertant mea ſcripta Poete, 
Mollior ac Elegis Ovidi ſonet Ilias, auſit 
Mævuius infelix calamo diſperdere Verſus, 
Cuntta pat Silenus, © haud imitabile carmen 
Prima quod infantis cecinit cunabula mundi, 
Durabit, famamque per omne tuchitur ævum. 


 Grandzbus ille modis © mird pingitur arte. 


Per Te, Dulce decus, noſtri viget ille laboris 


Nelliquiæ, multum celebrandus in orbe Britanno. 


Tu Genio da fræna tuo, mee voce beatam 
Hac triſtere animam· cape dona extrema Tuorum. 
Carmina adbur cineri exequias perſolve Maronis. 
Pulchrior in tantd [ple 4 mea gloria mn nk 
r 5 uri- 


Plurimus Angligenum manibus ver ſabere, plebi 
Sordebunt excuſa ducum ſimulacra tabellis; 
Te melius vivo pingentem carmine cernent. 
Dum tranſlatorum ſudant 1gnobile oulgus, 

De captent oculos phaleris, & imagine falad 
Lactent lectorem, & vand dulcedine paſcaut; 
Me mihi reſtituis verſus ſenſuſgue latentes 


-Eruis, & duplicem reddit tua charta Maronem. 
© Colegio S. S. & In- dog" 1 bt 7 
Ws Grids „ > Carolus D ryden. 
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To the Earl of Roſcomon, an his Excellent Poem. 


Swhen by labouring Stars newkingdoms riſe, 
The mighty Ma/s in rude Confuſion lies, 
A Court anform'a, di ſorder'd at the Bar, 
And even in Peace the rugged Mein of War, 
Till ſome wiſe Stateſman into Method draws 
The Parts, and Anuimates the Frame with Laws ; 
Such was the Caſe when Chaucer's early Toil 
Founded the Muſes Empire in our Soil. 
9 — improv'd it with his painful Hand, 
But 4% a Noble Muſe in Fairy-land. © © 
Ad 56g {aid all that Nature cou'd impart, 
And Fohn/on added Induſtry and Art. ; 
Cowley, and Denham ns, Immortal Praiſe ; 
And ſome who merit, as they wear, the Bays, 
Search'd all the Treaſuries of Greece and Rome, 
And brought the precious he 7 in Triumph home. 
But till our Language had ſome ancient ruff, 
Our Flights were often high, but ſeldom 74 
* GE ere 


There wanted one who Licenſe cou'd reſtrain, 
Make Civil Laws o'er Barbarous "Oſage reign; 


One worthy in Apollo's Chair to fit, 
Ta hold the Scales, and give the Stamp of Wit. 
In whom 7#pe Judgment and young Fancy meet, 
And force the Poets Rage to be diſcreet. | 
Who grows not nauſeous whilſt he ſtrives to pleaſe; 
But marks the Shelves in the Poetic Seas. | 
Who knows, and reaches what our Clime can bear, 
And makes the barrex Ground obey the labourers 


Care. 


Few cou'd concei ve, none the great work cou'd do, 
Tis a freſh Province, and reſerv'd for 2fnf 


Thoſe Talents all are yours; of which but One, 

Were a Fair Fortune for a Muſes Son. 

Wit, Reading, Judgment, Converſation, Art, 

A Head well batlanc'd, and a generous Heart. 

While in ſect Rhymes cloud the polluted Skie, 

Crested to moleſt the world, and die, 

Tour File do's poliſh, what your Fancy cat; 
Works are long forming, which muſt a/ways laſt. 

Rough iron-ſenſe, and ſtubborn to the Mould 

Touch d by your Chymic Hand is turn d to Gola: 
A ſecret Grace faſhions the ferong Lines, 

And Inſpiration thro'ꝰ the Labour ſhines. 

. Writers, in ſpight of all their Paint and Art, 
Betray the darling Paſſion of their Heart. 

No Fame you ꝛwound, give no chaſt Ears Offence; 

Still true to Friendſhip, Modeſty, and Sexſe, 8 
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80 Saints from Heaven for our Example ſent, 
Live to their Rules, having nothing to repent. 
- Horace, if living, by exchange of Fate, 
Wou'd give no Laws, but only yours tranſlate. 
Hoiſt Sail, bold Writers, /zarch, diſcover far, 
You have a Compaſs for a Polar-Star. 
Tune Orphens Harp, arid with enchanting Rhymes 
Soften the ſavage Humour of the Times. 


Tell all thoſe untouch*'d Wonders which appear'd, 

When Fate it ſelf for our Great Monarch fear'd: 

Securely thro? the dangerous Forreſt led 

By Guards of Angels, when his own were fled. 
5 kindly exercis'd his Touth with Cares, 

To crown with anmix d Joys his riper Lears. 


Make Warlike James's peaceful Virtues known, 
The ſecond Hope and Genius of the Throne. 
Heaven in Compaſſion brought him on our Stage, 
To tame the fury of a monſtrous Age. 


But what %% Voice ſhall your Maria ſing ? 
Or a fir Offering to her Altars bring ? | 
In Jays, in Grzef, in Triumphs, in Retreat, 
| Great always, without aiming to be Great. 
Beauty and Love ſit awful in her Face; 
And every Geſture form d by every Grace. 
Her Glories are too heavenly ahd refin'd, 
For the gros Sexſes of a vulgar Mind. | 
It is your Part, (you Poets can divine) 
To prophecy how ſhe by Heaven's De/izn 8 
Shall give an Heir to the Great Britiſh Line, 
Who over all the Weſtern Iles ſhall reign, 

Both ae the Continent, and rale the Main, 
: | f 4 t 
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tis Tour Place to wait upon her Name 


Thro' the vaſt Regions of Eternal Fame, "a 


True Poets Souls to Princes ar « . ep oh 
And the World's Empire with its Kings divide: 


| Heaven traſii the preſent Time to Monarchs Care, 


Eternity is the Good Writer's Share. 
 Knightly Chetwood. 
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To the Earl of Roſcomon, on his Excellent 
FP Effay on Tranſlated Verſe. 


Wie Satyr pleas'd, and nothing elſe was writ, 
But pure Ill-nature paſs'd for nobleſt Wit, 
Some privileg'd Climes the poiſonous Weeds re- 
But whena generous underſtanding Muſe [fufe: 
Does richer Fruits from happier Soils tranſlate, 

Woare ſent to Ireland, by reverſe of Fate. 
Yet you, I know, with Plato would diſdain 


To write and equal the Mepnzan Strain 
If twonld debauch your Humour ſo far forth, 


To think ſo mean a Thing enhanc'd your Worth. 


For were that Praiſe, and only that your due, 


Which Virgil too might claim no leſs than you ; 
Tho' that had merited my bare Eſteem,'' - 
5 leave to other Pens the ſingle Theme. 

ut when I ſaw the Candor of your Mind, 


A Muſe inur'd to Camps, in Courts refin'd, 


A Soul ev'n capable of being a Friend, 
Free from thoſe Follies which the Great tend | 


Pry 


/ 


1 grant ſuch Excellence my Soul did fire, 
Unable to commend, I will admire. 


Happy the Man, when no Concern is nigh, 
But Nature's wanton, and his Blood runs high, 
Who free from Cares enjoys without controul 
His Muſe, the darling Miſtreſs of his Soul; 
No tedious Court his Appetite deſtroys, 
Nor thoughts of Gain pollute the rapturous Joys, 
The Dear Miner vas form'd without a Pain, 
© And nothing leſs, could ſpring from ſuch a Brain 
And yet his God-like Pity he imparts 
Tothoſe that drudge at duty gainſt their hearts, 
And to illiberal Uſes wreſt the Liberal Arts 5 


When I obſerve the Wonders you explain, 
Too much the Ancients you commend---itt vain, 
In vain you would endeavour to perſwade - 
That all our Laws were in thoſe Archives laid: 


That Poetry muſt ever ſtand unmov'd, _ 
The only Art Experience han't improv'd. 

But grant their Races were to Religion grown, 

Sure they concern no Countries but their own: 

For let Æueid pals through others Hands, 

' The Aneid's ſelf a Third-rate Poet ſtands: - 

Unfit to reach the Heights that he has flown, 

We wiſely to our Level bring him down, 

Himſelf had writ leſs ſweet, and leſs ſublime, 

In any other Tongue or other Time. 


And now, my Lord, on this account I grieve, 
Jo think how different from yourſelf you'll live. 
When 


When this inimitable Piece is ſhown, 

In Languages and Empires yet unknown, 
It will be Learning hen to know and hear 
Not Dy what you wrote, but what you were. 
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Cum Opus likes Manuſctiprum, una cum 
eleganti Carmine Latino ſibi mitterer 11: 


luſtriſſimus Author, ita 15 devotilfi⸗ 
mus * K. 0. my 


| Ule Autre abb ene b And vella, 
| Scotia /eque ſibi vix peperifſe putat; 
uid, mihi dum nunguamperitura volumina mittis, 
5 Me, niſi : MIrars, dulcis amice, ks of | : | 
cripta tua in melius qui fingere poſſit, Ape lis. 
Tf Venerem, Phidio 405 1 G 2h Joes, | 
Conſilio ille juvet er ok elementa 7 onantem, 
Rectius & Solt ſeribere poſſit iter. 
Res ſancta eſt, ſurgens veſtra ad faſtigia, vates, 
Cui præſens ſemper pettora numen habet. 
Quantum eſt vitturis victuras condere leges, 
In litem lauros © revocare novam ! fo 
Extinttis Vit am dare res eft quanta! ſed ipſe © 


Ae Pars minima eff Muſa A Tui. 
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Tentamen, ſwe S pecimem 
: DE 2 a. 
" Poetis Transferendis 
Latinè redditum. 


| L Elix ille operis, digno qui carmine leges 


Reflituit, ſacræ quas fixit Horatius arts. 
Vos quaque felices, quibus indutgentia fati 
HMilitiam tanto primam tolerare M, agiſiro, 
Vexillumque dedit ſacratum attollere Phoebi. 


Egregie inſtructi miris Ducis artibus, arma 


Exercere prius niſtis, quam ad prelia ventum eſt. 
At nunc cum pre lum, cim pulpita, cùmq; theatra 
Stultitiam ſæcili rident, & ſtultiùs augent, 
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Tranſlated Vere 


| Appy that Author, * correct Eſſay 
H Repairs ſo: well our Old Foratian Ways 

And happy you, who (by propitious Fate) 

On great Apollo's ſacred Standard wait, 

And with ſtrict Diſcipline inſtructed right, 

Have learn'd to 2½ your Arms before you fight. 

But ſince the Preſs, the Pulpit and the Stage, 

Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our Age: 

B 2 Pro- 


Eſſay on oer, Written by the E. of M, now D. of B. 


47-0 EMS 

Sehe laceſtis fumenda audacia; nobis 
Virtutes ance; fas / fit defendere paucas. 
Qui noſtris cupidi magis, aut qui plura ferends 
Certdrunt vaſias Rome perquirere gazas, 
| Purigs aut Graiis aurum exhaurire fodinis? 
Tranſlatus noftris fructus pulcherrimus oris 
Spes det maturas, & amenis Hloribus halal. 
Dulce fluens Naſo teneros inſpirat amores, 


Et quodeunque petit, ſequitur natura petentem. 
Noftra Syracoſium referunt jam carmina Vatem, 
Illius agreſtem rupes ſonat Anglica muſam. 
Quis neſtit, quanto felicior Itala tellus 

Medorum /jtvis, gemmi ſque Oriente fuperbo? 
Aut que cantavit Gallus molliſſima, cantus 
Redditur En! gualem immoto nec corde Lycoris 
Ipſa legat: vel cim Ingent tua funera, Daphni, 
Nymphe, quis ſiccis Ingentes cernat oceilis? 


En! 


on ſeveral Occaſjons. 5 


Provok'd, Too far, we reſolutely muſt, 
To the few Virtues that we have, be jut. CE 
For who havelong'd, or who ME No | 
To ſearch the Treaſures of the Roman Store; 
Or dig in Grecian Mines for purer a BY | 
The nobleſt Fruits Tranſplanted in our Iſle : 
With early Hope, and fragrant Bloſſoms ſmile. 
Familiar Ovid tender Thoughts inſpires, 
And Nature ſeconds all his foft Toes: 
7. heocritus does now to Us belong; 
And Albion's Rocks repeat his Rural Sep, 

Who has nat heard how: Italy was bleſt, 
Above the Medes, above the wealthy * 'T 
Or Gallus Song, ſo tender, and ſo true, 
As ev'n Lycoris might with Pity view! He- 5 | 
When Mourning Nymphs attend their Dh. 8 
Who does not Weep, that Reads the moving Verſe! ! 
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En! verd numeris en! quam ſublimibus arua 
Fortunata per hac Sicule Saturnia Muſe 
Tempora jam reſonant ;. noſter jam regnat Apollo. 


"Libera tivili reguieſcere Gallia bello 
Ur cæpit, paremiue domi palmaſyne labores 
Externt peperere, illic doctrina vigebar 
Regali nutrita mann, late que beabat 
Omnia diffundens. ſeſe: tum Græcia quicquid,. 
Aut quicquid. Latium Jactaret amabile, ſolers, 
Dum digne vertit, proprium ſe b; Gallia few. 5 

Et qudd adhuc mſtro, tu jure  fateberis, orbi 
 Multim operæ illius, multdm exemplaria hand 
Hine ile illuſtrit nobis, hinc emulus ardor; 
| Rem libuit tentare, © que tentata pla 
Jortita eventum voti facceſſit amico. 
At nunc nobilior monſtratur ſemita, 1 . 
Carmine præſtamus nog, quod nec Gallia prefeet,. 
Hic, numeroſe, nites ſme nube ſerems, Horati, 5 
Ni perit hic, numeris & 2 redderis idem. 
Vim nemo hanc dulcem of 4 ſermone ſoluto. 
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on | everal Occaſions. 2 


Sicilian Muſes through theſe happy Fuad 
. 
Proclaim 2 Times, our .own Apollo 


But hear, oh hear, in what exalted Strains : 
Ven France had breath'd, after inteſtine Broils 
And Peace and Conqueſt crown 'd her foreign 
There (cultivated by a Royal Hand) _ "LL 
Learning grew faſt, and ſpread, and bleſtthe Land; 
The choiceſt Books, that Rome, or Greece have 
Her excellent Tranſlators made her own 222 * 
And Europe ſtill conſiderably gains, 
Both by their good Example and their Pains. i 
From hence our gen'rous Emulation came, 
We undertook, and we perform d the ſame. 
But now, We ſhew the World a nobler Way, 
And in Tranſlated Ven ſe, do more than They. 


Serene, and clear, harmonious Horace flows, 


us Sweetneſs not to be expreit in Profs 
B 4 2 


* 


8 re 

Pulgaris ſermo Vatis nud? edere ſenſum 

Ie valet ; tibi materiam, non explicat ingens 

Avtis opus colui multos quem ſedutus annos | 

{ *p/e Ego, qualis ibi legitur mutatus in ora 

Plane aliena, meum jam vix agnoſco Magiftrum. 

F ruſtra Finitimi tendunt, fruſtraque laborant, 

Des linguæ vitio, haud illis: hæc culta videtur, 

Florida, verborumque ferax, quæ orte tenellas 

Titillent leviore ſono, quam fofſumus, aures. 

Eſto; at quis nobis oſtendat Gallicus autor 

Angliace ner vos ſimul, & compendia linguæ ? 

Carmints unius nitidus cum pondere ſenſus 

Deauctus tenui fer tota poemata file ; 

Ornaret Gallos: : aug , fit ſententia nobis 

Agua licot privata) libet veram edere apertd, 

Nec cuiquam nocuiſſe velim, nam dicta fecrallo, | 

Li brevitate Pari ſenſus includere norint 

Tam crebros, acreſque, S moll; ftringere nodo. 
Pulchrior illaquidem eſt fecunds pectore primim 

Rem tibi vis erer, ſrhgique, ubere vena, | 


Ned 


| Degradin g Proſe explains his Meaning ill, 


And ſhews the Sruf; but not the Workman's Skill. 


I (who have ſervd him more than twenty Vears) 
| Scarce know my Maſter as he there appears. 


Vai ain are our Neighbours Hopes, and Vain _ 
The Fault i is more their Languages, than t 1EITS, 
is courtly, florid, and abounds in Words 3 
Of ſofter Sound than ours perhaps afford q 

But who did ever in French Authors fee 

The Comprehenſive, Engliſh Energy? | 

The weighty Bullion of One Sterling Line, 1 


Drawn to French Wire, would thro' whole Pages 


7 I ſpeak my private, but impartial Senſs, LU 


With Freedom, and a hope) without Ofence: 
For I'll recant, when France can ſhew me it, 
As ſtrong as Ours, and as fuccintty writ. 
fis true, Compoſing is the Nobler Part, 

But good Tranſlation is no eafte Art, 


on ſeveral Occaſi . 
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Sed Genio haud caret & bone vertere; nam tibi quam. 
Tyadita materies aliunde hæc ſuppetat, extra MY 
Libera non ponis veſtigia, cogerts arcto 

Limite, dum circa Patulum ver ſaberis 4 omg ; 
Dumque ftudes augere, tibi que tradita res oft, 
ud minis ingenium hic Sudat, fecundaque ene, : 
Tantd judicii magis exercetur acumen. 

Exoſfare ſolum, cui ſemen credere tendis 

Pierium, axis primim ſalebriſque decebit, 

* ellere & urticas Criticorum turpiter hirtas. 
Avertit Phœbus, trepidat Parnaſſia rupes, 
Cum ſtrepitu horriſono Baralipton vulnerat aures. 
Dignus nemo legi, atque diu retinere legentes, 
Ni bene moratas doctus qui poſſidet artec. 

Diſfcilis labor, & ; Paucis ſuperabilis hic eft; 
Fallere te ut nolis ipſum: procul abſit iniqua 
Cratia, ſperne dolor, probitas pectetur, & imas 
Pande animi latebras, atque omnes excute ner voc. 
Qui vane propriis confidere viribus audet, 
| Prodeat ze Maro anger, ſed Me vius exit; 3 
| Infelix 


I 


— 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 11 


For tho Materials have long ſince been found, 
Vet both your Fancy, and your Hands are bound; 
And by improving what was writ before; 
Invention Labours 16%, but Judgment, more. 


The Soil intended for Pierian Seeds 

| Muſt be well yurg d, from rank Pedantick Weeds. 
Apollo ſtarts, and all Parnaſſus ſhakes, _ 

At the rude rumbling Baralipton makes. 

For none have been with Admiration, read, 
Bur . (beſide _ en were W. el-bred. 


The firſt great Work, Task perform d by few) | 
b. that your ſelf may to your ſelf be true: 
No Maſque, no Tricks, no F. avour, no Referve; 
Diſſect your Mind, examine ev'ry Nerve. 
= hoever varnly on his Strength depends, 

5 2 ns like V. gil, but Uke Mæviur, ends. | 

v 8 | That 


24 eee 
Infelix ] oujus, poſtquam data carmina ſcombri c, 
| Damnatur vitd poſt ſeripta ſuperſtite nomen, 
Pænam immortalem mortali ex carmine pendens 2 
Is tumidis ruptus buccis, vacuoque biatu 5 
Torva Mimalloneis implevit cornua 1 
Si bene lapſa memor repetat mihi ſecula Muſa, 
Mzvius ille fuit vano promiſſor —_— 
Contemptus meritd, cum parturientibus altis 
Mont ibus,(horrendum.!)— mox prodiit exiguus mus. 
Diſeite, Jam magnd conclamans voce per umbras 
Ille lacertoſuo, clarus pugil ille Crotonis, - 
Milo jubet ſua fata docens, temerarius olim 
Viribus ipſe ſuis nodoſum in robur adactus, 
Findere quod primd nimis eff feliciter auſus. 


Diver ſi ſeribunt drer ſd m numine vater, | 

| Laudibus hic pollet, ſalibus tu, moribus alter. | 

Non Epicas au ſus Flaccus „ibi poſcere Lauror, C 

I, fe nec ad Lyricum celfus deſtendere carmen 
— | 


| on ſeveral Occaſions. 


I3 


That Wretch (in ſpight of his forgotten Rhimes) 


Condemsꝰd to live to all ſucceeding Times, 


With pompous Nonſenſe and a bellowing Sound 
Sung lofty Illium, tumbling to the Ground. 
And (if my Muſe can through paſt A ges ſee). 
'That noiſie, nauſeons, gaping Fool was he; 


Exploded, when with univerſal Scorn, 


The Mountains labour'd and a Mon ſe was born. 


Learn, learn, Crotona's brawny Wreſtler cries, 


Audacious Mortals, and be timely wiſe! 
Tis I that call, remember Milo's End, 


Wedg'd in that Timber, which he trove to rend. 


Each Poet with a different Talent writes, 
One Praiſes, one Inſtructe, another Bites. 


Horace did ne'er aſpire to Epick Bays, 
Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to'Lyrick Lays. 


Examine 


| 
p 
| 
| 


6 Varo: . tu, gud mens iter oh frequentat, 
Quæ primim, explores, rapit ultrò pectora flamma. 
Tum tibi cognatum, qui tramite vergit eodem, 


Autoremque legas, tanquam legeretur amicus ; | 
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Dumgque Pari firingunt vos vincula mutua nexn, 
Mirus erit conſenſus, amabis, amaberis idem. 
Mens eadem, ſimilts ſententia, von & utrique, 
Tnterpres jam tu non — alter at ille. 


| Wee cunas quam prona pericula Muſes 
Virginis. intactæ quam lubrica fama Puelle ! 
Commendat ſeſe Patris indulgentia primim, 
8 Molle lutum caſto fi fingas pollice; forma 
| V. ultils prima manet, fingatur & optima prima. 
Ne premat ingenium, libertatemque decoram 
Auſteri ſervus rimor, imperiumque Magiſri; 5 
Nec verba intered violent laſti va pudicam. 


4 * 
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Non 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 85 15 
Examine how your Humonr 1s inclin; 
And which the r4/:ng Paſſion of your Mind; 
Then, ſeek a Poer who your Way does bend, 
And chuſe an Author as you chuſe a Friend 
Vnited by this 8 ympatheticſ Bond, 
You grow familiar, zntimate, and fond; 


Your Thoughts, your M. ords,your Sti les, your Souls 
No longer his Interpreter, but He. lagree, 5 | 


— —— 4 6— — erg nr 


With how much Eaſe is a young Muſe betray d, 
How nice the Reputation of the Maid? 
Your early; kind, paternal Care appears, 

By chaſt Inftruttion of her tender Tears. 
The firft Impreſſion in her Infant Breaſt 
Will be the deepef, and ſhould be the beſt, 
Let not Auſterity breed ſervile Fear, 
No wanton Sound offend her YVirgin-Ear. 


Secure 


Non illa ætatis ventoſs tur gida faſtu 
Addicat pronas aſſentatoribus aures, 
Nec nimis la procts pateat laudantibus ultrd. 


SCic decor ingenuus mentem huic 2 me fraudibus ornet, 
Sed culpa arguitur tua, [0 quid neſtia peccat. 
Fas nunquam obſe ents veniam concedere diftis „ 
Communi ſenſu plans caret horridus ille, 
Quid deceat, quid non, prave, aut ſecurus dae 
Ecquis enim ſapiens mediocriter, uſque profuſas 
Eric, & uſque aded nugator ſplendidus, inter | 
Libera cui Nymphas commercia dentur honeſtas, 
Solicitare velit plebem, & de face lupanar? 
Ergd tuum eligere eft dignt, cam ſuppetat ingens, 
| Dignaque materies, & rerum copia pragnans, 
Quam vertas etiam digne, que viribus apta eſt; 
Sit grandis, magnùmque ſonans, morataque rectè. 
| Materiem ſapiens ſeftantes ſpernit inanem; 
Hi ſperent planſus, quales per compita pictor 
Excipit ille, artis qui ſtultæ prodigus Ur ſos, 
Exprimit, & Tauros, & ſiquod penſile ſgnum 


 Attonito ad vappe faces trahit ore popellum. = 
te ec 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 17 


Secure from fooliſh Pride s affected State, | 
And ſpecious Flatt'ry's more pernicious Bait, 
Habitual Innocence adorns her Thoughts, 
But your RT mult anſwer for * Faults. 


"Suid Words admit of no Defence; OI 
For want of Derency, is want of Senſe. | 
What mod'rate Fop wou'd rake the Park, orStews, 
Who among Troops of faultleſs Nymphs may 
Variety of ſuch is to be found; . 
Take then a Subject, proper to expound: 
But Moral, Great, and worth a Poets Voice, 
For Men of Senſe deſpiſe a trivial Choice : 
And ſuch Applauſè it muſt expect to meet, 
As wou'd ſome Painter, buſie in a Street, 
To Copy Bulls and Bears, and ev'ry Sign 
That calls the flaring Sots to naſty Wine. 


E.-- Yet 


| f \ 
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Nec tamen hoc ſatis e ſic elegiſſe potenter 
Materiem, niſi © hec demum iutellecta placebit. 

( Quod multi e priſcis, multi fecere recentes) 
Aver ſandd animun male tor guet imagine, qualis = 
Pharmaca guſtantim gravicoſcula tor guet amaror. 
Te dure, Virgilium arsonitus latꝰ audiut orbio, 1 
Vt cecinit ſublime! ut miſenit utile entcil! 

Omnibus hinc vere formo ſa orietur imago, N 
 DeviniFoſyue habeas, non tantim laudibus æquss; 
Te lauda ſſe parum eſt, meritis ni præmia donent. 
At non arridet deſeribens tur pia, vitem - 
Si bene pingat, idemeſt, Je prave : nam quis iniguæ 
Tum patiens cane, ut faftidia frrre culine 
Mzonieimmotus ſchi temperet? bic fua Divi . 
LVulnera dum plorant, & dum rixatur Achilles, 


Non modo dormitat, vereor, ſed ſtertit Homerus. 


Parcitls 


Ss 


It muſt Delight us when tis under ſtool © 


* "ag 


+ Piece Gains, - % 


Yet tis not all to have a Subject Cds 


He that brings Hul ſome Objetts to my View, KN 


(As many Old have done, and many . 
With nauſeous Tmages my Fancy fills, 


* 
a 4 
pe 


And all goes down like Oxymel of i 5 
Inſtrutt the liſt ning World how Maro _ * 
Of aſeful Subjects, and of lo Things,” * 


Theſe will ſuch true, ſuch bright Idea r . 


As merit ae as Well as at BE 


For who, without a Sale, hath ever ee 


On Holy-Garbage, tho" by Homer Cobb s? 
| Whoſe rayling Heroes, and whoſe wounded Gode, 
Make ſome ſuſpect, He Smoree, as well as Nods, 


„ 


20 POEMS. 
Parcids a: Maro celo indignatus ab alto | 
. Avertit, Flaccuſque oculos: mea Muſa recedit 

Tincta rubore genas, & quem par nobile Fratrum 
Vindicat, obſequio probat, & miratur in illis. 


Man ſurd fundata baſs ſe fabrica tollat, | 
Vt videam pleuum gratæ, ſupeamque videndo 5 6 
Majeſtatis opus : miſerd non ſþlendeat arte 
 Fucatum, ſed fit ſimplex duntaxat, & unum, _ 
Corpore compatito robuſtum, & partibus aptis. 
Fenc pura, hinc velox, hinc feliciſſima flamma 
Lumine divino (donum eft divinitùs ortum) : 1 


Per varias tacit partes labatur, & intus 


Totam animet molem, foveatque caloribus almis. 

Heu tamen, heu! pauci, (quos Jupiter £quus amavit) 
 Pulkchra Deum ſoboles, mirum tetigere cacumen. 
Nn nowits buc Titan accedere crimine poſſe 


Sacrilego, montes iterum ſi montibus addat. 


| Squal- 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 271 
But 1 offend ——-; irgil begins to frown, 
And Horace looks with Indignation down; ; 


My bluſhing Muſe with comſriows Fear retires, 
And whom 2 like, I. implicitly Admirec. 


On fore F. oundations let your F abrick Riſe, 
And with attractive Majeſty furpriſe, 

Not by affected, meritricious Arts, | 
But ſtrict harmonious Symetry of Parts. 5 
Wich through the hole inſenſibiy muſt paſs,, 2 
With vital Heat to animate the Maſs. 
A pure, an aftive, an auſpiczons F. lame, 5 — 
And bright as Heav” u, from whence the Bleſſing 
But few, oh few Souls: præordain d by Fate, | 
The Race of Gods, have reach'd that envy'd Height | 
No Rebel. Titan 8 facrilegious Crime, 


| M Hi Hills on Hills can thither climb. 


C'3 Ea The 
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| Nuallidus, haud i 8 prinùm Duce, portitor Orcs 
Dardanio Hero: eymbamgues, aditumque ne gavit, 
Nec iſt monfirats Potuit miteſcere Vires. 

Quo non Jure ruent N. Voftrorum crimina, faſtu N 
E vetito Celum arripiunt, 8 non ſua captant: 2 


Faſtus, quo. vitium uon 1 ullum, „ 
| Arguit aut celeres animos, curdgue carentes, 
Aut turpis parit | hunc inſcitia, craſſus E error. _ 
Nam qui ſudant inpenſſ de, atque laborant, : 
Deſperare magie, quam fant jaftare parati. 
Sic I contineat Senfus taus Ille Profundbr, 
Sepe fiylum vertis, Iimweque incumbere totus 
Cog 2ogeris, exprimere ut valeat, © reddere purum. K 
| Sec lorum en! retr0.quam fliuxit Plurimus ordo, 
Ex quo Virgilius legitur! ſtd pars quota Vatem 
Leforum aſſeguitur vulgo! tu pronus ad aras 
Relligione pavens procumbe, habitat Deus inthe, 
Nec de plebe Deus: nutu Jovis altus Olympus 6 
Si quatitur, trepidare Andina ad Numina turbam 
Fas ' pariter 2 n., 2 2 aum placare Tonantem. 
i Salve 


on ſeveral Occaſions, 23 
The grizly-Ferry-men of Heli denyd 
Aneas Entrance, till he knew his Guide; 
How juſtly then will Impious Mortals fall, 
Whoſe Pride wou'd ſoar toHenv's without a Call? 


Pride (of all others the moſt dang rous Fault, 
Proceeds from want of denſo, or want of Thong ht. 
The Men, who labour and digeſt things moſt, 
Will be much apter to deſpond, than boaft. 
For if your Author be profoundly good, 

"Twill coſt you dear before he's underſtood. 

How many Ages ſince has Virgil writ?" 

How few are they who underſtand him yer? 

Approach his Altars with religious Fear, 

No vulgar Deny inhabits theres 

Heav x ſhakes not more at Jove s Imperial Nod, | 
- Than Poets ſhou'd before their Mantuan God. : 


Salve mogne Maro! ſantium, & venerabile —_ 
Noſtra tud accendas celeſti pectora flammd. 
 Hinc O! res liceat, vivas hinc ducere voces, 


Muſa mihi inſpiret cantus, ſed Tu rege Mufam. 


FJamque Ego de ſummo dixi quodeunque Poera, 
Id quoque de reliquis poteras dixifſe gradatim. 
Sit primo proprium tibi cure exquirere ſenſum, 
Fortiter hoc contende, & totas exere wires. 
1 Omnes ne pigeat Criticorum evolvere chartas,, 4 
Forſſtan hic ille, & ref? alter judicet illi. 
At cave, ne turbam male ſuada libido ſequendi 
Te teneat; ſemper Præcepæ it vulgus, & errat. 
Si guædam dura, & nimiùm detorta putabis, 
Autorem ſibi componens modo conſule; quis Fit, 
Fei'elici annuerit dexter ſi Cynthius auſo, 
Quantum ſera tui ditdrint ſac'la labores? 


 Hec 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 8 
Hail mighty Maro! may that Sacred Name 
Kindle 2. Breaſt with thy celeſtial Flame; ; 


Sublime Ideas, and apt Words infuſe. [ Muſe! 
et 
Tm Muſe inſtru my Voice, and Thou * the 


What * inſtane;d only in * beſt, 

bang in proportion true of All the reſt. 

Take Pains the genuine Meaning to explore; 

There ſwear, there ſtrain, tug the laborious Oar : 

Search er Comment that your Care can find, 

Some here, ſome there, may hit the Poet's Mind; 

vet be not blindly guided by the Throng; 

55 The Multitude is always in the Wrong. 
When Things appear unnatural or hard, 

Conſult your Author, with Himſelf compar'd 6 

Who knows what Bleſſing Phebrs may beſtow, 

And future Ages to your Labour owe? 


Such 
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Sed ful at FLY error fugit ante, mctuſque 
Intima pertentat ſolidum tibi pectora Verum, 
E ace et Fre, te a alder. 


Simplex Ve erum, 8 divind luce coruſtum, 
Nec Premit ingenuos vultus dubitabilis error. 
Hoc certum eſt, tibi in ambiguo dum en ſus adbieret, 
Perplexum tur bare magi o, ed vertere _ 
Szacerum dabitur : falſos Ver mille colores 
Te prodet ſtylus. ipfe cavd ſub imagine 3 9 


Nemo etenim verbis rem clarits explicat, ante 
Pettore _ pr wel 857 is « concepit e ; 45 


11 


I, nterpres dus; nimium qui nomina curat, 
Inducit potiùs tenebras, quam diſi. hat; & fr © 
Jure aded ex ſimmo. fiummè idem injurins odit 
Ceca ſaperſtitio, ſtultè quem diligit : Ipſa 
Sponte ſud in vitium Virtus delabitur, ultra 


Duam par eſt textiiſque tenax, © mordicts harens. 


i . 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 27 
Such Secrets are not eaſily found. out. 
But once Diſcover'd, leave no Room for Doubt. 
Truth ſtamps Conviction in your Raviſh'd Breaſt, 
Aar Foecs and Joy attend the Elotions Gueſt. 


Trath fill is One; Truch is Divindy bright, 
No cloudy Doubts obſcure her Native. Light; 4 
While in your Thoughts you find the /ea/t Debate, 
| You may Confotind, but ue ver can Tranſlate. 
Your Stile will this thro? all Diſguiſes = 
For none £ xplain, more clearly than they . 
He only proves he Underſtands a Text, 
| Whoſe Expoſition leaves it unperplex'd. 
They who too faithfully on Names inſiſt, | 
Rather Create than Diſipate the Miſt: IF 

And grow Unjuſt-by being over nice, 
(For Superſtitions Virtue turns to Vice) 
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Vt bis Romanas Parthi fregere Phalanges, 
Aut, Labiene, tua, aut Craſſi hoc ediſſerat umbra ; 
| Quando ita conſuluit fame pia Roma fuorum, 
Vt Pacorum vix noſtra, 9 vix ſec la Mo- 
[nel en. 
Quæ Oy alterius linguæ ſplendore niteſtunt, 
Forte carent venid, ſi vi transferre; ec olim, 
Omnia, que fovere Auguſti tempora, noſtro 
Conveniunt Genio, nec honore ferentur eodem 
Redaita: ſed proprio ſenſur, quos cont inet autor, 
Qui docet, 175 rnd 6g erit confultus, © audax. 


Longe a repair 70 le luſtronde piac Nis 

Culpa recedend; : nibil addas, ſiguid omittas 

Tutius eft, verbis cultum patientibus gr. 

Myſtica fi Vatum quandoque arcana reſobves, 

Lima tibi fucilem curam mentita laboret, 

Nutiva ur videatur; amat ſplendeſtere Verum 
| Simplex 
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Let * Craſſus's Ghoſt, and Labienus tell 
How twice in Parthian Plains their Legions fell. 
Since Rome hath been ſo Jealous of her Fame, 
That few know Pacorus or * Mong ſes Name. 


Words in One Language Ele gantly us'd, 
Will hardly i in another be excus d. 

And ſome that Rome admir'd in Cæſar's Time, 
May neither ſuit Our Genius nor our Clime. 
The Genuine Senſe, intelligibly told, 
Shews a Tranſlator both Di ſereet and Bold. 


Excurſions are mnexpiably Bad; 
And tis much fafer to leave out than Add. 


With painful Care, but ſeeming Eaſineſs; | 
ForTruth ſhines brighteſt thro'the 9 Dreſs 
Hr. J. 3. 04.6. 


Abſtruſe and Myſtick Thoughts you muſt expreſs ; 


Th' A- 


| 

| 
| 
43 
1 
| 


| 
| 
| 
Simplex Ane cum ee Enëia Maa 


Inferat inceſſu magno, Jovis mula cingit 
Flamma latus, fulmenque : : inter dum mollia ſeribit, 
942, Philomela, cauas, quæ Ti, Cytherea, loquaris. 
Conſilium dabit ipſe autor, rectè gus monebit, 
Cumiue cadente codas, & cum ſurgente reſungac. 5 
 Crede mibi, migas miſerum affefFare canoras : 
OO AW aid promit inferids per inaviaraprer. 
| Syllaba nammodd par cadat ownis & ultima ſemper, 
| (One levis ef curs) i propriis accentibus aures 
Ordo petat numeroſiu, habebunt verba ſonos, & 
Juſtum aded modulamen inania plurima rerum. 
Hec mod) vera puri de carmine dicere fas eft, 
Notum aliis quoniam magis, & quia Kuulur; a ft 
For ſan inequales numeros tentare libebit, * 
Qu cadit accentus, cave, Hllala quay; fe a 
E did Aonidum turbd quecunque Sororum 
Arridens precibus furdam non admovet anrem, 
* tere 


on f. everal Ccraſh ions. 31 


Th Anean Muſe, when the appears in State, 
Makes all Fove's Thunder on her V er ſes Wait, 
Yet writes ſometimes as ſoft and moving Things 
As Venus ſpeaks, or Philomela ings. , + 
Your Author always will the beſt adviſe, 
Fall when He falls, and when He Riſes, Nice 
Affected Noz/e is the moſt wretched Thing, 
That to Cant empt can Empty Scriblers bring. 
Vouels and Accents, regularly Placid, 

On even Syilables (and ſtill the L,af) 
Tho' groſs innumerable Faults abound, 

In ſpight of Nonſenſe, neyer fail of Sound. 
But this is meant of even Ver ſe alone, 
As being moſt harmonious and moſt known: 
For if you will unequal Numbers try, , 
© There Accents on odd Sulables muſt lye. 
Whatever Siſter of the Learned Nine 
Does to your Suit a willing Ear incline, 
i. ; Urge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
{ 
| 


llithyia fac, fer opem Tu certior, inquit 


Det, facundos oculis litat ebria rores. 


= n 
ter e forte tug, decus immortale merers” t: 


Nunc aude; flamme Muſa immemor eſſe frdelis £ 


Non ingrata ſolet : quòd ſi tibi mobile pettus 
Fluctuat, & facili qudvis impellitur aurt, 
' Preteritus ſordeſcet honor, mæſtuſque videbis 


Spem meritd ereptam tibi eum mercede laborum. 
nen) 
I lle, Wen ( PR ſed multa opprobria no- 
Obſtetricis erat functus dum munere, Agyrta 
Et famam, & nummos peperit : quaſi non memor 
[artis 
Parturiens, Vir docte, Uxor : recreantur aniles 
Multa fece animi, & media inter pocula, . 
Fatta ſalutiferi reſonant: ft copia verbis 
mee” Lees 
AM homo quam brutum eſt (pro Du!) ſme 3 
Qudm ſchimet promptd molitur fraude ruinam! 
Nan Medicorum avide dum Mercenarins aurum 


Appetit 
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Urge your Succeſs, deſerve a laſting Name, 
Shell Crown a Grateful and a Conſtant Flame. 
But if a wild Uncertainty prevail, 
And turn your veering Heart with ev'ry Gale, 
You loſe the Fruit of all your former Care, | 
For the fad Praſpect of a Juſt Deſpair. 


A Quack (too ſcandalouſly mean to name) 
Had, by Man-Midwifry, got Wealth, and Fame; 
As if Lucina had forgot her Trade, 

The LaÞring Wife invokes his ſurer Aid. 
Well ſeaſon'd Bowls the Goſſips Spirits raiſe, 
Who while ſhe Guzzles, chats the Doctor's Praiſe. 
And largely, what ſhe wants in Fords, ſupplies, 
With Maudlin-Eloquence of trickling Eyes. 

But what a thoughtleſs Auimal is Man, 

(How very Azve in his own Trepan 0 


n — 


I. For 


Appetit, en! pariter doctam ſibi vendicat artem 
 Syrmate non licito mirantia compita verrens; | 
Fudice qudd Vetuld medicus ſepe audiit, ultro 
Prodiit & Medicus, deſert4que arte tuends 
Vxorum vitas, properat jugulare Maritos. 
Huic alter geminus (talis ſi forte fuiſſet 
In Terris) ſexum jam noſtrum abolere —_— 7 
Artibus, artis'inops valuiſſet, tot licet edens 
In lucem Natos: telorum haud ferreus imber 
Denſior emitti ſolet, hinc quam emiſſa volabant 
Pharmaca, quaque cadunt, ſimilemtraxere ruinam, 
Nec certam mind, ac quondam ſublimis ab arce 
Ille Syracoſius Romanis «ndique caſtris 
Spargebat Geometra; nouus vel nomine ſolo 
Dat ſtragem Medicus: ſic deferveſtere faſtus 
Paulatim capit ; ſtultos ſua damma remordent 
Supplicio edoctos tandem: factum dolet; at quid 

Serd dolere juvat, ſi Gratia victa ferendo eſt, 
Famque oculos ſi macra Fimis turbavit Tmago? * 
Sepins optavit ſponſus placare relictac, N 
Sed non Sponſus erat, proles quem. agnoſcere paſſer. 
Jpſe etiam cecidit medicind extinctus eddem | 
Partious Pater: En! qud nunc Ne proripit ile 


—_ rs 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 35 
For greedy of Phyſicians frequent Fees, 9 
From Female Mellow Praiſe He takes Degrees; | | 
Struts in a new Unlicens'd Gown, and then, | 


| From /aving Women falls to killing Men. 

Amther Such had left the Nation Thin, 

In ſpight of all the Children he brought in. 

His Pills as thick as Hand Granadoes flew, 

And where they fell, as certainly they flew. 
His Nase ſtruck ev'ry where as great a Damp 

As Archimedes through che Roman Camp. 

With this, the Dactor' s Pride began to Cool; 

For Smarting ſoundly may convince a Fool. 
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But now Nepentance came too late, for Grace; 
And meagre Famine ſtar' d him in the Face. 
Fain wou'd he to the Vives be reconcil'd, 
But found no Husband left to own a Child. 
The Friends, that got the Brats,were poiſon' F too; ; 
In this ſad caſe what cou'd our Vermin do? 
4 2 Mor- 
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| Accife s penis, multo & gravis ere, nec uſquam 
Spes V. adis? ergo miſer nulli miſerabilis imo 


Carcere putreſtit, vitam vix aſſe rogato 


Suftentans, triſtiſque monet, que fata meretur, 
©ui ruit ingen ium contra, & temerarius errat. 


Illius ipſe vicem ſincero ex pectore acerbam 
Ingemo, qui Laribus dure compreſſus iniquis 
Froſtituit Calamos, & conditione malignd 
Scribendo quæſtum meritorius urget, ut Actor 
Cauſarum, non, quid pulehrum, quid tur pe, reguirit, 


At, dictante guld, rapit imperioſior Fo TY 


Majeſtas cum voce fidem: ſed Vos, quibus i ingens. 

Luxuries rerum, Patriæ quos cuncta ſaluti 

Conſecrare decet, Vos, Pompiliana propago, 

Ne vane illecebræ captent, & pectora fallant ; 

 Namque malis ſimul, & locupletibus eſſe Poetrs _ 
Non Homines, non Dii, non conceſſere Columnæ. 

Extremum diſcrimen adi, illudere dives 

Qui chartis audes; nimis alea luditur impar 

Hæc tibi: committis totum, dum quærere pauca 

Vix tandem poteris(ſudans. Feliciter ortus 

Duamvis forte tuos cognate carmina venæ 

4 . clarum TO tibi ſtemma vi iim 
| |  Dege- 
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Worry'd with Debts and paſt all Hope of Bail, 
Th' unpityd Wretch lyes Rotting in a Jail. 

And there with Basker-Alms, ſcarce kept Alive, 
 Shews how miſtaken Talents ought to Thrive. 


I pity, from my Soul, Unhappy Men, 
Compelld by Want to proſtitute their Pen; 
Who muſt; like Lawyers, either /?arve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where Guineas lead ; 


But you, Pompilian, wealthy, pamper'd Heirs, 
Who to your Country owe your Swords and Cares, 
Let no vain Hope your eaſie Mind ſeduce, 
For Rich Il Poets are without Excuſe. ag 
"Tis very Dang'rous, Tampring with a Muſe, 
The Profir's ſmall, and you have much to loſs; 
For, tho' true Wit adorns your Birth, or Place, 
| Deger'rate Lines degrade th' attaiuted Race. 


"2.1 No 


Ns 
Degeneres ver ſus, ultrd accerſitus & error. 

Jam fruſtrd ſtimulis animum mihi tangis ineſtem, 
Feribentis niſi mens affettibus æſtuat iiſdem, 
Ni rabie fera corda tument, & ſanguinis undis. 
Tine per Eubvice deductus Virginis antrum 
Senſiſt: Vatem violento numine ferri, 
Cum Phœbi impatiens bacchatur? Ego audio, circum 
Di gjectos Ego cerno oculos, & pettus anhelum, 
Et Deus, Ecce Deus, clamzt : jam non ſua verba, 
Nee mortale ſonans, pallentes undique Manes 

Elicit, &que imis trepidos jubet ire ſepulcris. 

His licet imperiis parendum haud mollibus ultrd eſt, 
Atque homies magnum furiato corde laborant 
Excuſſiſſe Deum fruſtra 3 ar qui ſæviat inths 
Spiritus, intererit multi; forte unus, & alter 
Phoebo agitur, falſis dum Mille furoribus ut 
Aﬀettu ſit, ſi ſa Pier, utroque fruaris 
Pectoris, extremo licet hinc, atque inde remoto, 
Bile canens calidd, frigenti carmina limans. 
Vt uimis illa vol ant celeri cùm tempora lap ſu, 
Plena coronato rident ubi Humea Baccho 
Pocula, dant monitus venæ, motuque frequent: 
8 an. canit & toto zube cor de n. 


Muſa 
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No Poet any Paſſion can Excite; 
But what they feel tranſport them when they write. 
Have you been led through the Cumæan Cave, 
And heard th Impatient Maid Dzvinely Rave? 
I hear her now; I ſee her Rowling Eyes; 

And panting; Lo! the God, the God the cries; 
WithWords,notHers,and more than humanSound, 
She makes th' obedient Ghoſts peep renting chro 
But tho? we muſt obey when Heav'n commands, 
And Man in vain the Sacred Call withſtands, 
Beware what Spirit rages in your Breaſt; 

For ten Inſpir'd ten thouſand are poſſeft. 

Thus make the proper Uſe of each Extream, 
And write with Fury, but correct with Phleam. 
As when the chearful Hours too freely paſs, 
And ſparkling Wine ſmiles in the tempting Glaſs, 
Your Pulſe adviſes, and begins to beat 

Thro? ev Vr EY Vein a loud Retreat: Ly 
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Nu ſa ubi te auſpiciis, proniſque furoribus urn get, 


Vtere muneribus, nec celſa ſub aſtra volatus 
Compeſce ardentes, ſed cum tibi deficit ardor 
Pectoris, inceptos preſens in tempus Iambos 
Deponas, meliora & te ad momenta reſerves. 
Non magis ad Phoebi radiatum lumen hebeſtit 
Fax tremulim ſplendens, aut diſtant ere Lupini, 
Oudm ſonat humand carmen triviale monetd 
Percuſſum, /i divinis componitur inde 
Carminebus, verum que ſpirant Enthea Phcebum. 
Hic wires, animique, ibi ſtagnat frigidus humor, 
Aut natat in labris delumbis, ut oftula libat 
 CaſtaParenspuero: fed in his furor ommis amanthm. 
Haud aliter quondam magno cum murmure vidi 
Per medium ire Ararim, & tacitum diſtinguere Aumen 
Aſtu præcipiti Rhodanum : fagnantibus undis 
Miratur patiens Araris, dum NDumeus amnis 
Tore iter, fervenſque fretis petit equora forrens. 
© Libertas, priſti fibi quam arriputre Poetes 
(Nomine jam nimiùm que dicta licentia Juſto) 
Fame ſecuro ſtriptori propria ſoli eſt on 
An, farce ueniam tamen 1 Sy fumetque Pudenter. 
Abſurdi 
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80 when a Muſe propitiouſſy znvites, 
Improve her Favours, and indulge her Flights; 
But when you find that vigorous Heat abate, 
Leave off, and for another Summons wait. 
Before the Radiant Sun, a Glimmering Lamp 
Adult rate Metals to the Sterling Stamp, | 
Appear not wearer, than meer human Lines, 
Compar'd with thoſe whoſe Inſpiration ſhines : 
Theſe, nervous, bold ; thoſe, languid and remi/+; 
There, Cold | ſalutes; but here, a Lover's K ifs... 
Thus have I ſeen a rapid, headlong Tide, 
With foaming Waves the Paſſive Soar e 
Whoſe lazy Waters without Motion lay, "Wa A | 
While he, with eager Force, urg'd his A 


The Privilege that Ancient Poets claim, 


Now turn A to Licenſe by too juſt a Name, 
Belongs to none but an N Fame, 
Which ſeorns to Take it 


1 
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Abſurdi ſenſus, cruda, imperfectaque vocum 
Progentes, mals nata cohors, & Apolline /zvo 
Affectare proterua diem, ſe hoc jure tuethr : 
Defendit numerus quia ſcilicet improbus, & plebs, 
Jam Phoebum impune, & rident Parnaſſia 7ura. 
Non fic Heroes, quos ſæc la priora tulerunt, 
Aternum virides Lauros fectre merendo. 
Fallor enim, vel que multis incuria viſa eft, 
Artis opus ſummum fuit; ut cùm forte videtur 
Ludere Virgilius vulgari in carmine, ſignum hoc 
Præmittit, jubet huc totas intendere curas, 
Huc geminas ac ies, oculo ſurgentis ut acri 
Inſolitos valeas niſus equare ſeguendo. 
Aſt Ego jam bili non impero, nam quis inique 
Tam patiens faſtis, quis ferreus, ut teneat ſe? 
Omnia jam fiunt præpoſtera! quippe ubi ſane 
Plebs rationis inops, imitatrix turba novorum, - 
Improba ſolicitat divini ſtripta Maronis : 
Cum ſacrum exemplar, leges qui condidit 2 as, | 
Ad trutinam revocant Tyrones lege ſoluti; 
Et prædulce melos, flatuit quod maximus autor, 
Vacibus, & _—_ violat Schola rauca eh 


| Condte 
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Abſurd Expreſſions, crude, abortive Thoughts, 
All the lewd Legion of Exploded Fai'ts, 
Baſe Fugitives to that A/jlum fly, 
And Sacred Laws with Inſolence defy. 
Not thus our Heroes of the former Days, | 
Deſerv'd and Gain'd their never-fading Bays; 
For I miſtake, or far the greateſt Part 
Of what ſome call Neglect, was ſtudy'd Art. 
When Virgil ſeems to Trifle in a Line, 
"Tis like a Warning-piece, which gives the Sign 
5 To wake your Fancy, and prepare your Sight, 
To reach the noble Height of ſome unuſual Flight. 
F loſe my Patience, when, with /awcy Pride, * 
By untun'd Ears J hear His Numbers try'd. 
Reverſe of Nature ſhall fach Copies then 
Arraign th' Originals of Maro's Pen! 
And the rude Notions of Pedantick Schools 

Blaſpheme the Sacred Founder of Our Rules ! 

1 | 'The 
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Cunclła licet Judex digitis, & callidus aure 
Suſpendat, nibil bic durum reprebendere poſſit, 
Nil incompoſitum; ſive 1s ſublimia tentat, 

Seu modd deductus, lenis, ſeu tenſus, & acer, 

Ipſe aperit ſenſum ſonus, & commendat in aurem. 


De numer is litem dirimat ſolertior auris, f 
Judiciumque iſtd ferat irre vocabile can d. 

Ilad Roma vetus, ſeniores illud Athene 
Expertæ, cim non titubarent carmina punitis ö 
Praus diſpoſitis, que contiguos male ſenſus, 

Nativoſque = mtempeſirva premebant. 8 


Inpellente Deo ceeinit cum carmina quondam, 
Tyrtæus, ſubiit nova victi pectora virtus 
Militis, immotam in medio ſe turbine belli 
Sparta reviviſgeus tenuit, Vateſque redemit 
Dnicus a gemino amiſſos Ductore triumphoc. 
Sic arcana jubet placidi indulgentia Fati, 
n ut Imperium, ſurgit cum dia Poiſes, 
Regne: 
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The Delicacy of the niceſt Ear 
Finds nothing harſh, or out of Order There. 

Sublime or Low, Unbended or I. ntenſe, 

The Sound is ſtill a Comment to the Sen/e. 


A skilful Ear, in Numbers ſhou'd preſide, 
And all Diſputes without Appeat decide. 
This Ancient Rome, and E Ider Athens found, 
Before miſtaken Stops debauch'd the Sound. 


When, by Impulſe from Heav'n, Tyrtæus Sung, 
In drooping Soldiers a new Courage ſprung ; 
Reviving Sparta now the Fight maintain d, 
And what Tao Gew'rals Loſt, a Poet Gais d 

By ſecret Influence of Indulgent Skies, 

Empire and Poeſie Together riſe. 


4 OE AS 


Regnorum ſervant ſacro ſub pectore V ates 
Palladium, pariterque ruuut cum Vatibus Illa, 
Aut nutant ruitura brevi: qui ſubdidit olim 
Rome animi vires, tantoque accendit amore 
Lauri, non Veſtalis erat, ſed Delius Ignis. 
Munera conjungunt Superi; vergentia ſæc'la 
Gaudia Pierii 8 ſen ere furoris. 


Fort? at; caput ef dominans ſub 1 ſonorum 
Rhythmus ; qui Rhythmo paret, meliora relinguit 


Turpe jugum ſubiens; Latium hunc, nec Græcia ad. 
| Diluvies prius in linguas quam fluxerat anbaslL al, 
Barbara, cùm victi tandem ceſſtre, ſuaſque 
 Mutavere vias Victoris fura ſequuti. 


| Muſeoſt, fateor, V oi: ab ilice noſter, 
Et Thorus Pede bis percuſſo oracula fudit 
Auribus ingeminans agreſtibus: hint mala porrd 
Fluxit in ætatem obſturam Prurigo ſonandi, 
Pulſüruntꝗ Grege: Monachorum, Helicone relicto, 
Pulſarant primi que tintinnabula Bardi. 

* At 
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True Poets are the Guardians of a State, | 
And when They fail, portend approaching F. ate. 
For that which Nome to Congueſt did Inſpire, 
Was not the Veſtal, but the Muſes Fire; 
Heav'n joins the Bleſſings : No declining Age 
Eer felt the Raptures of Poetick Rage. 


Of many Faults, Rhyme is (perhaps) the Cauſe * 


Too ſtrict to Rhyme, we flight more uſeful Laws. 
For That, in Greece or Rome, was never known, 
Till by Barbarian Deluges Verflown : 

Subdu'd, Undone, They did at laſt Obe, 
And change their Ou for their I nuaders way. 


I grant that from ſome Moſſe, Idol Oak, = 
In Double Rhymes our Ther and Waden ſpoke; 
And by Succeſſion of unlearned Times, 
As Bards began, ſo Monks . on the Chimes. 


But 
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A cum Caltalides Dive, & Thymbreus Apollo 
Fam pleno Britonum redeuntes lumiue ferras 
Thluſtrant, liceat Phoebi, rituſque Sororum 


_— iterum hic Roma, atque legantur A- 
[thene. 


E rgdne Miltoni numeroſa oratio lapſa eſt 
« Peftoribns,. noſtras cam per celeſtia caſtra 
« Sublimes animas rapuit, campumgue notavit, 
ub demente tumens faſtu, Procerumque rebellis 
« Explicuit ſe multa cODIr's, 7p firmgue Tonantem 


c bY licitare an iſa eft armis ! hic, inter utranq ne 
Lvallum) 


c * L Aciem (borrendum viſu, breve at inter- 
« Arduus,arma tenens nimboſd in fronte phalangum 
Lucifer exultat, ſaltuque ingente ſuperbus 

« Prorumpit rapide, galed ſpeftabilis aured, - 
Munitu [que humeros latos ſolido Adamante. | 

© Raucs illic fremitu tormenta vomentia flamman 


1 Atberiar ſteruunt formas, & turbine vaſto 


« Undique cernere erat magni per inania Cæli 
Amina mille i mul ſi Super agmina mille volta. : 


4 Ve rediere animi, colles petiere wvolatu | 
| | s Pre- 
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But now that Phebus and the ſacred Nine, 
With-all their Beams on our bleſt Iſland ſhine, 
| Why ſhould not We their ancient Rites reſtore, 
And be, what 2 or Athens were Befure? 


* Hove we forgot bowRophael's Num'rous Proſe 
| Fad our exalted Souls thro heav'nly Camps, yy 
And mar hd the ground where proud ApoſtateThrones | 
Det a Jehovah! Here, *twixt Hoſt and Hoſt, 
( A narrow but a dreadful Interval) 
Portentous Sight! before the Cloudy Van 
Satan with vaſt and haughty Strides advanc'd, 
Came tow'ring arm'd in Adamant and Gold. 
There bellowing Engines, with their fiery Tubes, 
Diſpers'd Æthereal F. orms, and down they fell | 
By thouſands, Angels on Arch- Angels roi d; 
Kecover d, to the Hills they ran, they flew, 


*An amd on Blanc Verſe, out of Paradiſe Lf, Book VI. 
5 | 1 | N. hich 


* 
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_ Præcipiti, fabitd quos ex radicibus altis, 

C Rupeſque, fluvioſque, immenſaq; pondera, Htvas, 
* Avellunt und, lateque per atra torquent 

© Pro clypeis, vel cum rabies magis arſit, in e 
Gs © Tous vi rapids ex alto misere rumas. 

© Tam Chaos omnia erant ; ; Forus fundamine ah ip 5 | 
Ather contremuit, dirum promittere viſis 

© Nature exitium: Michael nam ſedibus imis 

« Tota vibrat ſolus jam promontoria dextrd 
© Extorquens, totas vitiis, & crimine fractas 


ogy ille acies, ſed nec ſpirare ſuperbi 


« Cefſavere minas, & adhuc fremutre jacentes; 


Daum Chriſti efulgens vexillum apparuit alte, 
o Ingens, terribilique incumbens hoſtibus umbrd, 

C Ultricemque ferens panam iuvictiſſima proles 
© Numinis æterni (quantum Patri: inſtar in ipſo!) 
© Miſtet agens telis, & vivo ſulphure fixos 
C Dextrd precipitans Barathrum deturbat ad imum. : 


O! mihi tam longs ſuperet pars ultima vitæ, 
Spiritus, & quantum ſat erit plaudentibus inter- 


Drove tb old Original Nebels headlong down, 
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W bich (with their Pond rous load, FE Waters, 
From their firm Seats torn by the ſpaggy Tue 
They bore like Shields Were them thro the Air, 

Till more incens d they hurl'd em at their Foes. 
All was Confuſion, Heav'ns Foundations ſhook, 
= breatning no leſs than Oniverſal Wrack,, 


Fer Michael's Arm main Promontories flung, 
Aud over-preſt whole Legions weak with Sin; 
Tet they Blaſphend and ftruggled as they lay, 
"Tl the great En u of Meſſiah lag d, 
And (arm d with Vengeance) God's Victorious Son 
: (E Fulgence of Paternal Deity) | | 
| Graſing ten thouſand Thunders in bis Hand 


And ſent them flaming to the vaſt Abyſs. 


0 may I live to hail the Glorious Day, 
And ling loud Peans thro' the crowded Way, 
| 1 Wben 
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E Ie, ws cam Muſa Britannica pomp d 


Per denſas hominum læto Peane cater vas 


® 
Procedet verd facie, non barbara cultu, 


Toſa ſis opilus pollen, atque emula Romæ, 


I Majeſtate pari, & nat ivo lumine fulgens, 


Juncta Duci, clauden ſq; latus, quam nulla recentum 


| - Caller Muſa magis, ſequitur nec paſſibus equis. 


_ a 
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When in Triumphant State the Britiſh Muſe, 
True to her ſelf, ſhall barb'rous Aid refuſe, 
And in the Roman Majeſty appear, | 


| Which none know better, and none come ſo near. 


p—_ 


N 
PARAP HRASE 
| ON E . 
CXLVIIIH PSALM. 


Azure Vaults ! O Cryſtal Sky! 

O The World's tranſparent Canopy, 
Break your long Silence, and let Mortals know 
With what Contempt you look on Things below. 


E 3 Winged 


* 


\Faireſ, as well is Firſt, of Things 


1 POEMS: 


e Squadrons of the God of War, 
Who conquer whereſoe er you are, 7 


12 Ecchoing Anthems make his Praiſes known 5 


On Earth, his Foot-ſtool, as in Heavy n his Throne. 


Great Eye of All, whoſe Glorious Ray : 

Rules the bright Empire of the Day, | 
0 praiſe his Name, without whoſe purer Light 
Thon badſt been hid in an Aan of Night. 


. Moon * 1 1 

By God's Command, your Influence; _ 
Reſign to him, as your Creator duc, 
That Veneration which Men pay to vou. 


From whom all Joy, all Beauty ſprings, 


"0 0 praiſe th' Almighty Ruler of the Globe, 
Ef Who uſeth thee for his Empyreal Robe. 
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Praiſe him.ye loud harmonious Spheres, 
Whoſe Sacred Stamp all Nature bears, 
Who did all Forms from the rude Chaos'draw, 
And whoſe Command is th* univerſal Law: 


Ye wat'ry Mountains of the Sky, 
N And you ſo far above our Eye, 
Vaſt ever-moving Orbs, Exalt his Name, 
Who gave its Being to your Glorious Frame 


Ye Dragons, whoſe contagious Breath 
Peoples the dark Retreats of Death, 
Change your fierce Hiſling into joyful Song, 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked Tongue 
Praiſe him ye Monſters of the Deep, | 
That in the Seas vaſt Boſoms fleep, * 


: At whoſe Command the foaming Billows roar 
Vet know their Limits, Tremble and Adore. | 


8 POEMS 
Ve Miſts and Vapours, Hail and "RN 
And you who through the Concave _ 5 
Swift Executors of his holy Word, | 
| Whirlwir ds n praiſe ev AlmightyLord. 


Mountains, who to your Maker's View 
Seem leſs than Mole-Hills do to you, 
Remember how, when firſt Jehovah ſpoke, 
All Heav'n was Fire, and Sinai hid in Smoak. 

Praiſe him, ſweet Off-ſpring of the Ground, 
With Heav'nly Nectar yearly Crown'd; . = 

And ye tall Cedars, celebrate his Protde, 
That. in his _— Sacred * raiſe. 


Lale Muſicians of the Spring, 
Whoſe only Care's to Love and Sing, 


Fly! hro'the World, and let your trembling Throat 5 
Praiſe your Creator with the ſweeteſt Note. 
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Praiſe him each Salvage Furious Beaſt, 
That on his Stores do daily feaſt: 
And you tame Slaves of the laborious Plow, 


Your weary Knees to your Creator bow. 


Majeſtick Monarchs, Mortal Gods, 

| Whoſe Pow'r hath here no Periods, - ; | 
May all Attempts againſt your Crowns be vain; 
But {till remember by whoſe Pow'r you Reign. 


Let the whe e World his Praiſes ſing, 
Where Tagus and Euphrates ſpring, 

And from the Danube's froſty Banks, tothoſe 
Where from an unknown Head great Nitus flows. 


Lou that diſpoſe of all our Lives, 

5 Praiſe him from whom yourPow”r derives: 
Be True and Juſt, like him, and. fear his Word, 

As mach as Mins do your Sword. 


| " RI” OEM S 
Praiſe him, old Monuments of Time; 
'O praiſe him in your Youthful Prime: 


4-3 Praiſe him fair Idols of our greedy Senſe q : 


Exalt his Name, ſweet Age of Innocence. 


Jehovah's Name ſhall only laſt, | 
When Heav'n, and Earth, and all is paſt: 


{1 Nothing, Great God, is to be ! in * 


: Dt Unconceivable Eternity. 


Exalt, O Jacob's Sacred Race, 7 
The God of Gods, the God of Grace; 
Who will above the Stars your Empire raiſe, 


And with Bis Glory ene your Praiſe. 
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Virgil Stb Eclogue. 
„ SV 


ac bed EN . | | 
wo young Shepherd;, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having been 
often promis'd a Song by Silenus, chance to catch bim 
aſleep in this Eclogue; where they bind him Hand and 
Foot, and then claim bis Promiſe. Silenus finding they 
wow d be put off no longer, begins bis Song; in which he 
deſcribes the Formation of the Univerſe, and the Origi- 
nal of Animals, according to the Epicurean Philoſophy 7, 
and then runs through the moſt ſurpriſing Transformations 
which have bappen'd in Nature ſince ber Birth. This 


Eclogue was dejign'd as 4 Complement to Syro the Epi- 


cutrein, who inſtructed Virgil and Varus in the Princi- 


ples of that Philoſophy. Silenus a#s as Tutor, Chro- 
mis and Mnaſylus as the two Pupils. | | 


＋ꝙꝛ:᷑i — 


My Aim being only ro have Virgil underftood by. ſuch who 


is out of the common Road, 


. do not underſtand Latin, and cannot (probably) be ac- 
quainted with ſome Names and Paſſages of this Eclogue, 
I have directed them by Figures to the Poſtſcript, where 
they will find the beft account that I can give, of all that 


The 


% POEMS. 
8s 1LEN US 
E CL O GA VI. 


1 ET Sy LYVANORUM | 
WRT ALES: 


2 p* RIMA Gale 2 1 Iudere ve, 


Neſtra nec erubui Hvas habitare Thalia. ; 5 


Cum canerem reges, E graue, Qynthius aurem 


V ellit, & admonuit : Paſtoren, T: ge, Pingues 


8 
Paſtere eportet 0VesS, deduttum ai were carmen. 


Nunc ego (namque ſuper 2 erunt, qui lives undes | 
Pare, tuas cupiant, S triſtia condere bella) 


Agreſtem tenui meditabor arundine Muſam. 


- 


ET Non 
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be Vith Eclogue. © 
STLEWNGSY 


Firſt of Romans ſtoop d to Rural Strains, 

I Nor bluſh'd to dwell among ' Sicilian Swains, 
| When my Thalia raisd her bolder Voice, 

And Kings and Battels were her lofty Choice, 

Phebus did kindly humbler Thoughts infuſe, 

And with this Whiſper check th' aſpiring Muſe, 

A Shepherd (Ti Hyrus) his Flock ſhould feed, 

And chuſe a Subject ſuited to his Reed. 

Thus! (while each ambitious Pen prepares 
To write thy Praiſes, Varus, and thy Wars) 
My Paſt'ral Tribute in low Numbers pay, 

- And though I once preſum'd, I only now obey. . 
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Non injuſſa cauo. fi quis tamen hæc quoque, ſi quis 


Captus amore leget; te noſtræ, Vare, mricæ, 


* 


Te nemus omne cantt. nec Phebo gratior ulla eft, 


Quam fibi que Vari preſeripſit pagina nomen. 


Dergite, Pierides. Chromis & Muaſplus in antro 


| 


Silenum pueri ſomno videre jacentem, 


Inflatum heſterno venas, ut ſemper, Taccho, 8 N 


Ferta procul tantùm capiti delap a jacebant 5 


Et gravis attritd pendebat cantharus ansd.  . 


Asgreſi 


* 


12 


0 
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But yet (if any with indulgent Eyes 
Can look on this, and ſuch a Trifle prize) 
Thee only, Varus, our glad Swains ſhall ſing, 
And ev'ry Grove and ev ry Eccho ring. 
Phebus delights i in Varus Fav'rite Name, 
And none who under that Protection came 
2 ever ill receiv'd, or unſecure of Fame. 


Proceed my Maſe. 
4 Young Chromis and Mnaſylus chanc'd to 55 
Where (ſleeping in a Cave) Silenus. lay, 
Whoſe conſtant Cups fly fuming to his Brain, | 
And always boil in each extended Vein; 
His truſty Flaggon, full of potent Juice, 
Was hanging by, worn thin with Age and Uſe; 


Drop'd from his Head, a wreath lay on the Ground; 
In haſte they ſeiz d him, and in haſte they bound; 


Eager, 
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Aggreff (1am ſepe erer ſpe carminis . 
Luſerat) inficiunt ipſi bs ex vincula ſertis. 


- Addit ſe ſoct "ws rimidifqus fuperventt gle: 
2 Najadum Pulcherrims. jamque videnti 1 


8 anguineis fronem . & rempore pingit. 


Ille dolum ridens, Qud Gita neftitis? inquit. 


Solvite me, pueri. ſatis eſt potuiſſe videri - 


Carmina que vultis, cage ſeite: : carmina . 


— merrelis erit. fanul in Trey ip ſe. 


| Tum werd i in numerum F. aundſque fera /que videres 


Ludere, tum » rigidas motare cacumina e guercur. 1 5 
Nec tantum Phebo gaudet Parua 2 naher: "or 


Nec rantime r, mirantur '& I marus . 


Nam: 
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Eager, for both had been deluded long 
With fruitleſs hope of his inſtructive Song: 


But while with conſcious fear they doubtful ſtood, 


: Agle, the faireſt® Nazs of the Flood, 

Witha” Virmilion Dye his Temples: ſtain'd. 
Waking, he ſmil'd, and muſt I then be chain'd? 
Looſe me, he cry'd; "twas boldly done, to find 
And view a God, but *tis too bold to bind. 

The promis'd Verſe no longer I'll delay, 

(She ſhall be nat mother way) 


The knotty Oaks their liſtning Branches bow*d 
And Savage Beaſts, and Sylvan Gods did crowd; 


With that, he N his tuneful Voice doi; ? 


For lo! he ſung the World's ſtupendious Birth, 
| How ſcatter'd Seeds of Sea, and Air, and Earth, 


1ͤöͤöÜ 


© : 
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Namque caucbat, uti magnum par inane coacia 5 


genius terrardmque, avimeque, marifoe ſiltu 
| Et liquid; ſoul gut ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, 8 ipſe tener wind comtieneir . | 
Tim durare olum, & diſludere Mies pu. 


1 Ceperit „ rerum paulat in fumere formas. 185 
5 25 f . 5 8 7 13 3 | . ; 
Jamque novum ut terre ſiupeant luceſcere ſolem, 


Altiùs atque cadant ſubmotis nnbibus imbres: 
' Tncipiant filve tam primùm ſungere, cummque 


'. Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 


pe = 
"_—_ 


Hine lapides Pyrrhe jactos, Saturnia regua, 
| Cau- 
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And purer Fire, through univerſal Night 
And empty Space, did fruitfully unite ; 

From whence th' innumerable Race of things, 


By circular ſucceſſive Order ſprings. : 


. 
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By what 02788 thisFarth's compacted Sphere 
Was hardned, Woods and Rocks and Towns to bear; : 
How linking Waters (the firm Landto drain) 

F ilbd the capacious Deep, and form'd the Main, 
While from above, adorn'd with radiantLight, 

A new-born Sun ſurpriz'd the dazled Sight; 


—— — 


1 1 
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. How Vapours turn'd to Clouds abſcure the Sky, 
And Clouds diſſolv'd the thirſty Ground ſupply ;- 
How the firſt Foreſt rais'd its ſhady Head, 


Till when, few wandring Beaſts on r 
( Mountains fed. 


F 


Then Pyrrba E KonyR: Race roſe from the Ground, : 7 


Old gau xeign'd with wen Plenty crown d, 


| 
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Caucaſl que refer volucres, furrimqu Promethes. 


His adjungit Hylan naute 955 fonte reliffum | 


Clamaſent: ut litus, Hyla, n omne ſeret 


Et nnn fi numquam 3 fuiſſent, 
Paſap habn nivei ſolatur amore Sante 
Ab, virgo four, | que te dementia | cegpit? 
Pretides . falſe is mm agros- ; 

At 1 non tam tures pecuduns tamen ulla ſteuts eft 


Coneubitas quamvis collo timuiſſte aratrum, 


7 2 7 Jepe in Levi ans Wer cornua fronte. 


Ab, virgo infelix, ru nunc in | montibus erras! ; 
1, as latus niveum moll fultus Iyacintbo, 


J ler a nigrd } pallentes ruminat berbas, 
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And bold Prometheus (whoſe untam'd Deſire 
*Rival'd the Sun with his own heay” nly Fire) 
Now doom'd the Scythian Vultures endlets Prey, | 
_ Severely pays for animating Clay. | 
He nam'd the Nymph (for who but Gods cou'd tell??? 
Into whoſe Arms the lovely? Hylas fell; 
Alcides wept in vain for Hylas loſt, ' 
Hylas in vain reſounds through all the Coaſt. 


le with Compaſſion told Paſiphae's Fault, 

Ah! wretched Queen! whence came that guilty 

| Thought? 
The '? Maids of Argos, who with frantick Cries 
And imitated lowings fill'd the Skies, 


(Though metamorphos'd in their wild Conceit) 


Did never burn with ſuch unnat'ral Heat. Tiny 
Ah! wretched Queen! while you on Mountains 


- 
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He on ſoft Flow rs his ſnowy Side does lay; 
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Aut aliquam in 2 uit grege: claudite 
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Lymphe, 
Diftes vnßbe, nemorun jam claudite ſaltus: 


KY qua forte ferant oculis FR obvia noſtris 


E rrabunda boves veſtigia. forſitan zn 


_- 


Aut herbd caprum viriui, aut ar menta ſecutum, 


Perducant alique fabula ad n vacee. 


Tum canit Heſperidum miratam mala pucllam: 


S 


7; um Phaithontiada oo circumdat amaræ 


\ 


Corticis, ane. fo e evigit anos, 


Tum conſe, erranten Perm ad 2 Gallun | 


5 Aonas in neuer ut duxerit una fru 


Urque viro Phebi chorus adfurrexerit ommis ; 5 


v 
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A 


| Or ſeeks in Herds a more proportion'd Love: 
Surround, my Nymphs, ſhe cries, ſurround the 
Perhaps ſome Footſteps printed in the Clay, 
Will to my Love direct your wandring way; 
Perhaps, while thus in ſearch of him I rome, Th 
5 Wy Werber Rivals have intic d him home. 


He ſung how Atalanta was betray'd ; 
By thoſe Heſperian Baits her Lover laid, 
And the ſad Siſters who to Trees were turn'd, 
While with the World th'ambitious Brother burn d. 


All he deſcrib'd was preſent to their Eyes, 
And as he rais'd his Verſe, the Poplars ſeem'd to 


Lei | | 


He 3 which Muſe did by Apollys Will, 
Guide wand'ring ” Gallus to th Aonian Hill: 
(Which place the God for ſolemn meetings choſe) | 
With deep reſpeR the learned Senate roſe, 


9 1 5 And 


8 
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Vt Linus hec illi divin carmine paſtor, 
| Floribus argue apio crines ornatus amaro, 


Dixerit, Hor tibi dant calamos (en accipe) Muſz, 


Aſereo Juos ante ſent: aro ill ſolebat 


 Cantands rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 
His tibi Grynæi nemoris dicatur origo: 


; 4-9 fit 1 quo 1 Py jacłet 200k. 


Qi OED aut Sh lan N ft, quam fame beute eff, 


Candida ee latranti bus 3 inguina nonſirir 


Dulicbias vexd i rates, © gurgite 3 in alto 
Ab REPO nautas canibus lacerd ſe marinis : 2 5 


Aut ut mutatos Toes narraverit artur? 


Quas illi Philomela Japes, gue dona pararit? 


Duo 
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And Linus thus (deputed by the reſt) | 


The Hero s welcome, and their thanks expreſsd: 


This Harp of old to Heſio od did belong, 
Tothis, the Muſes Gift, join thy harmonious Song; 
Charm'd by theſe Strings, Trees ſtarting * 
Have followed with delight the pow 'rful Sound. 
Thus conſecrated, thy * Grynean Grove 


Shall have no Equal in Apollo's Love. 


Why ſhow'd I ſpeak of the Megarian Maid, 
For Love perfidious, and by Love GR 4 
And her, who round with barking Monſters 
The wandring Greeks (ah frighted Men) alarm'd; 
* Whoſe only Hope on ſhatter'd Ships depends, 


While ferceSea-dogs devour the mangledFriends. 


Or tell the Thracian Tyrants alter'd Shape, ; 
And dire Revenge of Philomela's Rape, 
We. 9 Who 


- 32 7 OEMS 
Quo curſu deferta petiverit, & quibu ants. 


ns ſug recta ö alis 7 


Omniz gue, Phebo 3 HT ONE beatus 
Audiit Eurotas, n ediſtere lauros, ä 
1 he canit. pulſe referunt 27 fi dera valle. 


©,» Cogere donec oves fabulis, numerimque referre 


. it, © invito Fe 2 veer Olympo. | 
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Who to thoſe Woods directs her mournful courſe, 
| Where ſhe«had ſuffer'd by inceſtuous Force, 
- While loth to leave the Palace too well known, 


Proms flies rn. round, a and thinks it ſtill her 
Mr at's 


| Whatever near ” Bars 8 happy Sener 
With Laurels crown'd had been Apollos Theam, 

| Silenus ſings; the neighbouring Rocks reply, 
And fend his Myſtick Numbers through the Sky 
Till Night began to ſpread her gloomy Veil. 
And call'd the counted Sheep from ev'ry Dale; 

The weaker Light unwillingly declin'd, 

reſi . 

And to prevailing Shades the murm' ring Wor 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


* Virgil, i his Eclogue, imitates : 
| Theocritus, 4 Sicilian Poet. 
2. Thalia The name of the Rural Muſs. 

3. Varus—— A great Favourite of Auguſtus, the 
fame that was kilPd in Germany, and loft che 
Roman Legionr. 

4. Chromis and Mnaſylus 


Some Interpreters 


* hich theſe were young Satyrs, others willhave 


them Shepherds: I rather take them for Satyrs, 
becauſe of their Names, whichare never uſed for 
e 27 6 or any where (that 1 3 but 
ere. 

5. They bound — Proteus, Pan, and Silenus 
e ne ver rell what was deſired, till they 
were bound, _ | 
The Latin word fora . ater N; Iymph. 
7. Vermilion Dye The Colour that Pan and 

Silenus io beſt. | 
8. Riva'd the Sun Minerva delighted ms 
the Art and Induſtry of Prometheus (who had 
made an Image of Clay ſo perfect that it 
wanted nothing but Life,) carried him up to 
| Heav'n, where he lighted a Wand at the Cha- 
Tiot of the Sun, with which Fire he animated his 

nage. Ovid. 2. M. 


9. Hylas 2 
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9. Hylas —— Favourite of Hercules, who was 
Around in a Well, whith made the Poets ſay . 
that a Nymph had ftole him away. I ufe the word 
reſounds (ia the preſent Tenſe) becauſe Strabo 
(who libed at the ſame time as Virgil) ſeems to 
intimate, that the Pruſians continued then their 
annual Rites to his Memory, repeating | his 
Name with loud Cries. bs 8 
10. The Maids of Argos Daughters of Pretis 
King of Argus, who preſum' d ſo much upon their 
Beauty, that they preferr'd it to Juno's, who, in 
revenge ſtrucł them with ſuch Madueſ that they 
thought themſelves Cows. They were at laſt cu- 
red by Melampodes with Helebore, and for that 
reaſon, black Helebore is called Melampodion. 
11. Gallus —— An excellent Poet ana great Friend 
of Virgil, he was afterwards Prætor of Egypt, 
and. being accuſed of ſome Conſpiracy, or rather 
called upon for ſome Montes, of which be could 
give no good account, he kill d himſelf. It is the 
ſame Gallus you read of in the laſt Eelogue: And 
Suidas /ays, that Virgil means him by Ariſtæus, 
in the divine Concluſion of his Georgicks. 
132. Linus, Son of by 5 and Calliope. 
13. The Grynæan Grove Conſecrated to A- 
pollo; by this he means ſome Poem writ upon 
that Subject by Gallus. 
14. The Megarian Maid Sylla, Daughter of 
Niſus King of Megara, who falling in with 
8 or | „ | mos, 


— 


1 
: 


NMInOs, 3 her F 1 NP] Country to him, 
but be abhorring her Treaſon, rejected her. 
16. Her who round Another 8 Ila » Daughter | 

of Phorcis, whoſe lower Parts were turned in- 

to Dogs by Circe; and ſbe, in deſpair, Jung ber | 
| Fl into the Sen. 
16. Whoſe only Hope ——Uly ſles's Ships were not 
_ boft, though Scylla 2 ſeveral of his Men. 
17. Eurotas——# River in Greece whoſe Banks 
dere ſhaded with Laurels ; Apollo retired thi- 
tber to lament the Death of his dear bebe, 
er he Ng 94 RE killed. yl 


Mr Driden 1 Tranſlated the S being Ty 
Pclogue, it is here Printed, that the Reader may, 
3 i he ; ad SET the e V * 5 0 


rere 
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1 Firſt transferr*d to Rome Sicilian Strains: _ 
Nor bluſh d the Dorick Muſe to dell on Mantu- 


. [an Plains. 
But when I tryd her tender Voice, too Joung, 


| And fighting Kings, and bloody Battels fung; "a 
Apollo check'd my Pride; and bade me feed 
My fatning Flocks, nor dare beyond the Reed. 
. * Admoniſ/d thus, while ev'ry Pen prepares 
 Towrite rh Praiſes, n. and thy N. art, 
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My Paſt 'ral Muſe her bumble Tribute brings ; ; 
And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe ſings. 
For all who read, and reading, not diſdain 
Theſe rural Poems, and their lowly Strain, 
| The Nome of Varus, oft mnſerib'd ſhall ſee, . 
In ev'ry Grove, and ev'ry vocal Tree; 5 
And all the Silvan Reign ſhall. þ ſing of thee 
_ Thy Name, 7 Phoebus and the Muſes known, 
Shall in the front of ev'ry Page be ſhown; q 
For he who ſongs thy Praiſe, ſecures his own. 
Proceed, my Muſe : Two Satyrs, on the Ground, 
Stretch 'd at his Eaſe, their Syre Silenus found. 
Dor d with his Fumes, and heavy with his Load, 
They found him ſwoaring i in his dark Abode; "2 
Aud ſeiæ d with gouthful Arms the drunken God. 4 
His roſie Wreath was dropt not long before, 
Born by the tide of Wine, and floating on the Floor. 


His 


— 


— 


5 . 3 
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His empty Can, with Ears half Worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the ll 
Iuvaded thus, for want of better Bands, + \ 
His Garland they unſtring, and bind his Hands: 
For by the fraudful God deluded long, 
They now reſolve to have their promis d Song. 
A gle came in, to make their Party good; | 
The faireſt Nais of the Neight'ring Flood, 
And, While he ſtares around, with ſtupid Eyes, 
His Brows with Berries, and his Temples dies. _ 
He finds the Fraud, and, with a $ mile, demands 
On what deſign the Bays had bound his Hands. 
Looſe me, he cryd; tus Impudence to find 
A ſleeping God, tis Sacrilege to bind. | 
To you the promis d Poem I will pay, : 
The Nymph ſhall be rewarded in her uh... 
He rais'd his Voice; and ſoon a num ron Throng. 
Of "ripping Satyrs crowded to the Song. 

Wy, 3 


%. 
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And Slovan Fan ar Savage Beaſts advanc 4, 
And nodding F orefts to the Numbers danc'd. 

Nor by Hæmonian Hills the Thracian Bard, 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard : 
With deeper ſi Hence, or with more regard. 

He ſang the ſecret Seeds of Nature s Frame; 
Hou Seas, and Earth, and Air, and active Flame 
F ell through the mighty Void; and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly Ball. © 


Tak The tender Soil then ſtiffning by degrees, 


& hut from the bounded E arth, the bounding Seas. 
Then Earth and Ocean various Forms diſel ſe ; 
Aud a new Sun to the new World aroſe. 

And Miſts con censd to Clouds obſture the S on ; 

Aud Clouds aifſolv'd, the ghirfly Ground ſu ph. 

*The riſe ing Trees the lofty Mountains grace. 

The bfty Mountains feed the Savage Race, 

4 et few, and Stran gers, in ty eb Place. 
Fr, rom 
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From thence the Birth of Man the Song park 4 
And how the World WAS loft, and how renewd 
The Reign of Saturn, and the Golden Age; 
Prometheus Theft, and Jove*s avenging Rage. 
The Cries of Argonauts for Hylas around; 
With whoſe repeated Name the Shoars reſound. 
Then mourns the Madneſs of the Cretan Queen; 
Happy for her if Herds had never been. 

__ What fury, wretched Woman, ſtix d thy Brea FL N 
The Maids of Argos (tho with rage poſſeſ#d, 
Their imitated lowings fi d the G rove) 

Zet ſhun d the guilt of thy prepoſProus Love. 

Nor ſought the Touthful Husband of the Herd, 

Tho labring Tokes on their oem Necks they fear 5 > 

Aud felt for budding Horns on their ſinootij F 

Ab, wretched Queen ! you range the pathleſs Wood; 

While on a flowry Bank he chaws the Cud: 


* 


"Id 25 F i. | 5 | ; 
W 8) G 2 oo 


% CE 0 E Ms. 
Or ſeeps in Shades, or thro the F, oreſt roves; 3 
And roars with angu. WA for his abſent Loves. 


N Nymphs, with toils, his Foreſt-walk ſurround; ; 
Ad trace bis wandring F, bot ſteps on the ground. 


19> But, ah! perhaps my Paſſion he diſdains; 


All courts the milky Mothers of the Plains. | 
me ſearch th ungrateful Fugitive abroad; 3 
While they at tome ſuſtain his happy load. 
He ſung the Loo; fraud; the longing Maid, 
With golden Fruit, like all the Sex, betray'd. 
De Siſters mourning for their Brother” s loſs FE 
Their Bodies hid in Barks, and furr'd with Moſs. 
How each a riſing Alder now appears; . | 
Aud oer the Po Aiſtile her Gummy Tears. Y | 
Then Jung, how Gallus by 4 Muſes hand, | 
Mac led and welcom'd to the ſacred Strand. 
The Senate riſa mg to ſalute their Gueſt; 
| And Linus rhus their gratitude expreſs 4. 


5 . 


„ | N Receive 
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Receive this Preſent, by the Mu ſes 3 ; 


The Pipe on which th Aſcrzan Paſtor play d: 
With which of old he charm'd the Savage Train: 


Aud calbd the Mountain Aſhes to the Plain. 
Sing thou on this, thy Phœbus; and the Wood . 
W here once his Fane of Parian Marble "Ate. 
On this his ancient Oracles rehearſe; 
And with new Numbers grace the God of V. or ſs 
W hy ſhow'd T ſing the double Scylla*s Fate, 
The firſt hy Love transform d, the laſt by Hate. 
WP beauteous Maid above, but Magick Arts, 
Mtb barking Dogs deform'd her neather parts. 
W hat Vengeance on the paſſing Fleet ſhe pour d, 
The Maſter frighted, and the Mates devour”. 
Then raviſtod Philomel the Song expreſti 
The Crime reveal d ; the Siſters cruel Feaſt ; 
And how in Field s the Lapwing Tereus reigns; 
The warbling Nightingale i in Woods complains. 
G 3 ET While 
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While Progne makes on Chymney tops ber Moan ; 


And hovers o er the Palace once her own. 
Whatever Songs beſides, the Delphian G 
*Had taught the Laurels, and the Spartan Flood, 
Silenus fung: the Vales his Voice rebound; 
And carry to the Skies the ſacred Sound. 85 
And now the ſetting Sun had warn'd the Swain = 


To call his counted Cattle from the Plain: 


L Srain. 
7 et ſtill th un weary 4 Hre Purſuer the tuneful 


Till wnperceiv” dthe Heavns with Stars were hung: | 


A I dden Niger furpriz'd the Jet OO 1855 


- 
8 
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by 


CLF 


«Dy E A * H. 


INC E We can dye but once, and after Death 
Our State no Alteration knows; f 9 
But when we have reſign'd our Breath, 
Th'Immortal Spirit goes 
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To endleſs Joys, or everlaſting Woes: 
Wiſe 1 18 that Man, who labours to ſecure 


'That mighty, and important Stake; 
And by all Methods ſtrives to maxe 


His Paſlage ſafe, and his Reception ſure. 
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Meerly 
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ne 
| Meerly to dye, no Man of Reaſon fears; 
Poor certainly SR - 
As we are Born, return to Duſt: 
©. ”Tis the laſt Point of many lingring Years 
But whither then we go, 
Whither, we fain wou's how: - 
But Human Underſtanding cannot ſhow. | 
| This makes us 'Tremble, and creates 
Strange Apprehenſions in the Mind, 
- Fills it with reſtleſs Doubts, and wild Debates, 
Concerning what, we, living, cannot find. | 
None know what Death is, but the Dead: 
Therefore we all, by Nature, Dying dread, 
As aſtrange, doubtful Way, we know not how to 
22 e 05 {iread. 
Whento the Margin of 1 we come, 
| And ſcarce have one black painful Hour to Ive, 
No Hopes, no Proſpe& of a kind Keprievez 
To ſtop our 2 88 Paſſage to the Tomb, | 


5 


— 
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How moving, and how mournful, is the 

| | [Sight, 
How wondrous pitiful, how wondrous ſad, 


| Where then 1 is Refuge, where is Comfort 1 be. 
In the dark Minutes of the dreadful N ihe. 
To cheer our drooping Souls for their amazing 
Feeble, and languiſhing, ! in Bed we ng” 
Deſpairing to recover, void of Reſt, I 
| Withing for Death; and yet afraid to dye; 
| Terrours and Doubts diſtratt our Breaſt, 
With mighty Agonies, and mighty Pains, oppreſt- 
| e 8 
Our Face is moiſten'd with a clammy Sweat: 
Faint and irregular the Pulſes heat. 
| The Blood unactive grows, 
And thickens as it flows: 


Depri d of all its Vigour, all its Vital Heat. 
Our dying Eyes rowl heavily about, | 


Their Lights juſt going out; T7 | 
Wem ; 


s 
| And for ſome kind Aſſiſtance call; 85 


But Pity, uſeleſs Pity's all 
810557 Our Weeping Friends ange, 


Or we receive: 1 8 mall. 
\ Tho? their Deſires are great, their Pow'rs are 
gel The Tongue's unable to declare "I 
The Pains, the Griefs, the Miſeries we bear. . 
How inſupportable our Torments are. 
Muſick no more delights our deafning Ears, 
Reſtores our Joys, or diſſipates our Fears. 
But all is Melanchollv, all is Sad, 
In Robes of deepeſt Mourning clad. 
35 For ev ry Faculty, and ev'ry Senſe 
Partakes the Woe of this dire Exigence. 
| | IV. . 
Then we are ſenſible, N too late, 5 


Tis no advantage to be rich, or great: 


Forall the falſom Pride, and enter of State 
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No Conſolation brings. 
Riches, and Honours, then, are uſeleſs thin gs, 
Taſteleſs or bitter all, Dol 
And like the Book, which the Apoſtle eat, 
To their ill-judging Pallate ſweet: 
But turn, at laſt, to Nauſeouſneſs, and Gall. 


Nothing will then our drooping Spirits cher, 

But the Remembrance of good Actions paſt. 

Virtue's a Joy that will for ever laſt, | 
And make pale Death leſs terrible appear; 


Takes out his baneful Sting, and palliates our 


[Fear. 
Inthe dark Anti- Chamber of the Grave, 


Wbat wou'd we give, ev'n all we have, 
All that our Care and Induſtry had gain d, 


All that our Fraud, our Policy, or Art obtain'd; 
Cou'd we recall thoſe fatal Hours again, 
Which we conſum'd in ſenſeleſs Vanities, 


Ambitious Follies, and Luxurious Eaſe; 2 
[ Pain. 


For 880 they urge our Terrors, and increaſe our 


„ EM. 


Our Friends, andRelatives ſtand weeping by, 
Diſſolvd in Tears to ſee us dye, fairy 
And PINES into the deep Abyſs of wide Eter- 
In vain they mourn, in vain they grieve, 
Their Sorrow s cannot ours relieve. 
They pity our deplorable Eſtate, 
But what, alas, can Pity do 
To ſoften the Decrees of Fate? 
Beſides, the Sentence 1s Irrevocable too. 


* 


All their Endeavours to preſerve our Breath, 
Tho' they do unſucceſsful prove, | 
She w us how / much, how tendexly they Love; 
But cannot cut off the Entail of Death. 

5 Mournful they look, and croud about our 
One, with officious haſte, 5 . | 
Brings us a Cordial we want Senſe to taſte; * 
Another ſoftly raiſes up our Head, 


This 
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: This wipes away the Sweat, that ſighing cries, 
See what Convulſions, what ſtrong Agonies 
Both Soul and Body undergo, 
His Pains no Intermiſſion know: 
For ev ry gaſp of Air he draws returnsin Saks. 
- Fach wou'd his kind aſſiſtance lend, 
To ſerve his dear Relation, or his dearer Friend; 
But fall 1 in vain with Deſtiny they all contend. 
VI. 
Our Father, pale with Grief and Watching 
Takes onr cold Hand in his, and cries adieu: 
Adieu, my Child, now muſt follow you; 
Then Weeps, and gently lays it down. 
Our Sons, who in their tender Years 


Were Objects of our Cares, and of our Fears, © 
Come trembling to our Bed, and kneelin gry, 


Bleſs us, O Father! now before you dye; 
Bleſs us, and be you Bleſs'd to all Eternity. 


a 
| | Our 
i \ ; 
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Our Friend, whom equal to ourſelves we love, 
| Compaſſionate, and kind, 4 
Trries, will you leave me here behind, 
Without me fly to the bleſt Seats above? 
Without me did I fay ? Ah, no! 
Without thy Friend thou can'ſt not go; 
F or tho thou leav'ſt me groveling here below, 05 
5 My Soul with thee ſhall upward fly, | 
And bear thy Spirit Company | 
Thbro' the bright Paſſage of the yielding Sky. 
4 EynDeath that parts: thee from thy ſelf, ſhall be 
Incapable to ſeparate | 
(For tis not in the power of Fate) 
My Friend, my belt, my deareſt Friend and me. 
Bur ſince it muſt be ſo, Farewel, 
For ever? No, for we ſhall meet again, 
And live like Gods, tho now we dye like Men : 


In the eternal Reue where Juſt Spirits dwell. 
| . VI. The 


— 
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The Soul, unable longer to maintain 


— — — 
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The fruitleſs and unequal Strife, 


Finding her weak Endeavours vain, 
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3B keep the Counterſcarp of Life; 

By flow degrees retires morenear the Heart, 

And fortifies that little Fort, 
With all the kind Artilleries of Art; 

Botanic Legions Guarding ev'ry Port. 
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But Death, whoſe Arms no Mortal canrepel, 
A formal Siege diſdains to lay; 
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Summons his fierce Battalions to the Fray, 
And in a Minute Storms the feeble Cittadel, 
Sometimes We may Capitulate, and he 

Pretends to make a ſolid Peace, 
But *tis all Sham, all Artifice, 
That we may Negligent and Careleſs be: 
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For if his Armies are withdrawn to day, 
: And we believe no Danger A 
But all is peaceable, and all is clear, . 
His Troops return ſome unſuſpected way; 
While in the ſoft Embrace of Sleep we lye, 
The Secret Murderers Stab us, and we 13 
- Since our Firſt Parents Fall, 

Inevitable Death deſcends on all 

A Portion none of Human Race can miſs 8 
But that which makes it ſweet, or bitter, 1 is 


The fears of Miſery, or certain hope of Bliſs: 
For when th? Impenitent, and Wicked dye, 
Loaded with Crimes and Infawy ; 
When Senſe at that fad Time remains, 
They feel amazing Terrors, mighty Pains; | 
The Earneſt of that vaſt ſtupendious Woe, 
Which they to all Eternity muſt undergo; 
| "> _ Confin'd in Hell with everlaſting Chains. 


3 nal 
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| Infernal Spirits hover in the Air, 3 


Like rav nous Wolves to ſeize upon their Prey, 

6 And hurry the departed Souls away 
To the dark Receptacles of Deſpair; ky. 

Where they muſt dwell till that Tremendous | 


; When the loud Trumpet calls them to appear 
| Before a Judge moſt Terrible, and moſt Severe: 
By whoſe juſt Sentence they muſt go 
To Everlaſting Pains, and Endleſs Woe; 
Which always are Extream, and always will Jo ſo. 
8 1 A 
"has the Good Man, whoſe ant 18 «Bad | 
3 Regular, and Free 
From all the ugly Stains of Luſt, and Villny; 
| Of Mercy and of Pardon ſure, | 
Looks thro* the Darkneſs of the gloomy Night, | 
And ſees the Dawning of a glorious Day; - 


Sees Crouds of Angels ready to r 


98 7 0 ks 8 


His Soul, wheneer me takes her Flight, | 
To the ſurprizing Manſions of Immortal Light: 
Thhen the Celeſtial Guards around him ſtand ; „ 
Nor ſuffer the black Demons of the Air 
Toppoſe his ee, 4 promis'd Land; 
Or terrifie his Thoughts with wild Deſpair; 
But all is Calm within, and all without is Fair. 
lis Pray rs, his Charity, his Virtues pres 
To plead for Mercy when he wants it moſt; 
Not one of all the happy Numbers loſt: 
And thoſe bright Advocates neꝰer want Succeſs. 
But when the Soul's releasd from dull Mortality, 
| She paſſes up in Triumph thro? the Sky, 
Where She's united to a glorious Throng - 
Of Angels, Who, with a Cœleſtial Song, 
| Coggratulate her Conqueſt as She flies along. : 
I therefore all muſt quit the Stage, 


When, or how ſoon, we cannot know 5 
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Rae bite or early, we are ture to go, 
In the freſh blood of Vouth, or wither'd Age: 
We cannot take too ſedulous a Care | 


In this Important, Grand Affair : 
For as we dye, we muſt remain, 
Hereafter all our Hopes are vain _ 
[again. 


5 To make our Peace with Heaw'n, or to return 
The Heathen, who'no better underſtood, 


Than what the Lighrof Nature tau gut, declar d 


No future Miſeries cou'd be prepar d 
For the Sincere, the Merciful, the Good; 
But if there was a State of Reſt, 


| They ſhow'd with the ſame Happineſs be bleſt, 


lleſß'd. 


As the Immortal Gods, if Gods there were, poſ- 


We have the Promiſe of Eternal Trutl, 
| Thoſe who live well, and pious Paths purſue, | 
To Man, and to their Maker true, 
Let them expire in E or Youth, 
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Can never miſs 
"Their way to Everlaſting Bliſs: IN 
But from a World of Miſery and Care, 205 


To Manſions of Eternal Eaſe repair: 


Where Joy i in full Perfection oaks, 


No Interruption, no Ceſſation knows; 


MESS 
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FAil, Sacred Solide from this cam Ba), 


1 view the World's Tempeſtuous Sek, 
And with wiſe Pride deſpiſe 
All thoſe ſenſeleſs Vanities : 


With Pity moy'd for others, caſt away 


* 
: x 
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On Rocks of Hopesand Fears, I ſee em toſe'd 
On Rocks of Folly, and of Vice! ſee 'em loſt - 
Some the prevailing Malice of the Great, 
Unhappy Men, or Adverſe Fate, 
Sunk deep into the Gulphs of an afflicted State. | 
But more, far more, a numberleſs prodigious Train, 
Whilſt Virtue courts 'em, but alas in vain, 
F ly from her kind embracing Arms, "Charms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt Call, blind to her greateſt 
And ſunk in Pleaſures, and in brutiſh Eaſe, 
They ir in their Shipwreck'd State themſelves ob- 
II. 5 e pleaſe. 
| Hail, 1 Solitude, Soul of my Soul, 
It is by thee I truly live, 
Thou doſt a better Life and nobler Vigour give; 
Doſt each unruly Appetite controul· | 
Thy conſtant Quiet fills my peaceful Breaſt, 
With unmix'd Joy, uninterrupted Reſt, 
8591 e b Preſuming 


I p 


405 Por MS | 

* ſiding Love dds ne*er invade 
5 This private Solitary Shade; 
And, with fantaftick Wounds by Beauty made, Fon 
The Joy has no Allay of Jealouſy, Hope, and Fear, 
The Solid Comforts of this happy Sphere 3 
VvVoet M exalted Love admire, 
Friendſhip, abhorring ſordid Gain, 
And purify'd from Luſt's diſhoneſt Stain: 
Nor 1 is it for my Solitude unfit, 

F or Iam with my Friend — 5 
po As if we were but one; 
Tis the polluted Love that os; 
But Ange. © does two Souls i in one comprit e. 

Fee it ö ful and conſtant Tide doch flow 
> +a Bleſſings Man can hope to know ; - 


55 Here in a deep Receſs of Thought we find [Min d, 


Pleaſures which entertain : and which exalt the 
| Pleaſures 


8 


on |, We Octaſi ions. 185 


Pleaſures SO do from Friendfhi and from 
nowledge riſe, 

W hich make us bappy, as they Wy. e us Wiſe: 

Here may I always on this downy Graſs, | 

Unknown, unſeen, my eaſy Minutes paſs: 

Till with a gentle Force Victorious Death 

MI Solitude invade, 


And, ſtopping for a- while my Breath, 
With Eaſe convey me to a better Shade. 
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Vite ntegritatem & 1 innocentiam ubiq; eſt tutam. 
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* teger vitæ, ele hee; purus 


Non eget Mauri Jaculis, en 
Nec venenatis gravidd dagittir, | 
2 WEE Fuſee, pharerrd- 5 
RC Sive per Hrtes iter alla, 2 3 T; 
Sive fatturas per inbuſditatem Ents) 
| Cauca ſum, vel que loca 2 4 8 
. Lambit Hyaaſpes. 8 . * 1 5 
1 Namgue me Hlvd lupus in Sabind, ls 


Sn meam canto Lalagen, S uhra my 10 
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4 


Twenty Second 0 DE. 
0 F TH E 


Finsr Book of Horace 


X 7lrtue, Dear Friend, needs no Defence, 
V The ſureſt Guard is Innocence: 
None knew, till Guilt created Fear, 

What Darts or poiſon d Arrows were. 12 0 
Integrity undaunted goes 5 206 - 
Through Libyan Sands or Scythian Snows, _ 
Or where Hydaſpes wealthy fide 
5 Pays Tribute to the Perſian Pride. 


For as (by am 'rous Thoughts betray'd) | 
Careleſs in Sabin Woods 1 firay'd, | 
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Terminum curis vagor expeditis, 


| Quale portentum neque militaris | 
-Daunia in latis alit eſculetis : 


Nec Tube tellus generat, leon ve boy gy 
Aride nutrix. 5 28 
Ppne 1 me, Pigris ubi nulla canpir | 


Arbor eftrva recreatur 8 


_ latus nundi, nebulæ, naliſfue ? 
Jupiter urget : e 6 : OY 

e. ſub curru nimium propingui vx vg 

Solic, in terrd domibus negatd : 

| Dales ridentem Lalagen anabo, 2 ; 
Dulee loquentem. ' 3 ; 
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A griſly foaming Wolf unfed, _ - Ea 
Met me unarm'd, yet, trembling, fled. | 

No Beaſt of more portentous Size 
In the Hercinian Foreſt lien: 
None fiercer, in Numidia bred, 
With Carthage were in Triumph led. 
Set me in the remoteſt place, 

That Neptune”s frozen Arms embrace; 6: 
Where angry Jove did never ſpare : 5 
One Breath of kind and temp'rate Air. x08; 

Set me where on ſome pathleſs Plain 
The ſwarthy Africans complain, 


by, ſee the Chariot of the Sun | 
| 80 near their ſcorching Country rn. 5 


The burning Zone, the frozen Illes, Jn Th 
Shall hear me ſing of Celid's Smiles: VV 
Au Cold but in her Breaſt 1 will deſpiſe, 
| And Gare all Heat but that in Celia's Eyes. 


R E. 


e 


i 


REeMARQuEs on the foregoing 


O D E, 


TO FUS CUS ARTSTIV 8. 


c 


He writes 70 the ſame Ain Fuſcus, to whom he 
II a2ddreſs'd the Tenth Epiſtle of the Firſt Book. He was 


a Rhetorician, Grammarian and Poet. There is not any thing 


in this Ode by which one may make a Conjecture in what time 


it was made; but if this Lalage ts the ſame with her in the 
Fifth Ode in the Second Book, of which I make no Doubt, 
it muſt have been written much later than the other. No 


one has hitherto given any Light to this Paſſage, let us ſee 
what Cmjetture can be made of it. | 


fd . 


Fuſcus Ariftius was in Love with Lalage: Horace, who . 


was tn à ſtrict League of Friendſhip wit h him, aud who alſo 


lud Lalage, but rather as the Friend of Ariſtius than as 


His Rival, writes bim an Account of an Adventure ' that 


happen'd 10 him, in which Lalage had pre ſerv d him from 55 


an eminent Danger, upon the account off bis having ſung her 


Praiſes. He atiributes his Safety to this Miſtreſs, whom he 


looks upon as 4 Goddeſs coming to his Succour, in reward for 


£ 


# 
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rthoſe Sentiments, @s reſpetful as paſſonate, which be had 


for her. This is the Reaſon be begins the Ode with deſcri- 
bing his being innocent, and free from any vicious Intenti- 
ons. This is making a great Compliment to Lalage, and at 
tbe ſame time conforming the Friendſhip of his Rival, by 


eventing his being jealous of bim. 


- 


This Ode is ſo Polite and Gallant, as never to be ſuffici- 


ently commended. 
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Lin. 1. Integer vitæ, ſceleriſque purus. Theſe are Greek 
Phraſes, m which the a pies e ts 10 be underſtood; 


for let the Grammarians ſay what they will, integer and 


purus can never guvern a Genitive Caſe 


Lin. 2. Mauri jaculis. He ſpeaks of the Darts of the 
Moors, by reaſou thoſe People ſhot wonderfully from the 


W. 


Lin. 3. Venenatis ſagittis. The Moors were obliged to poi- 


on their Arrows, to defend themſelves from wild Beaſts 
4 5 their Country was full of. 4 its 


Lin. 5. Per Syrtes æſtuoſas. Ir is not to be underſtond here 
that which is properly call'd the Syrtes of Africk, but all 
: ſorts of Places, Sandy and Burning, as thoſe Countries are 

_ over-againſt the Syrtes. : 


Lin. 6. Inhoſpitalem Caucaſum. 7 Grecks called Cau- 
caſus, Abaton axenous apanthropon: Horace has ex- 


preſs'd it all by this one Word inhoſpitalis. Caucaſus 7s 
between the Port Euxine and the Hircanian Sea, and ſig- 
\ -nifies perhaps 1 he Rampart of Scyth:a. | 


Lin. 7. Fabuloſus Hydaſpes. Hydaſpes 7s 4 River in In- 


dia; it is now called Lobchan. Fabuloſus does not ſigni- 

fie Fabulous, but Renown'd, Famous. Pliny has call'd 
Atlas after the ſame manner, Fabuloſiſſimum Africe 

Montem, The moſt celebrated Mountain of Africk. 


Lin. 9. Namque me ſylva lupus in Sabind. He Hane up 


on another Occaſion after the ſame manner, That being 
one Day aſleep in a very retir'd Place the Doves cover d 
Him with Leaves of Laurel and Myrtle, and that be ſlept 
_ there ſafely in the midſt of Vipers and Bears. 
Lin. 13. Militaris Daunia. Daunia 7s properly that Part 


of the Poüille which juts out into the Adriatick Sea, 


where is Sipontus and Mount Gargan, nom call'd Mount 
St. Angelo: But all Poüille, from tbe Samnites even 
170 Calabria, was alſo called Daunia, as is all Italy. 


Horace 
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Horace uſer it here in the ſecond Signification, and calls 
it Warlike, by reaſon it produces very good Soldiers, 
Lin. 14. In latis æſculetis. Pouille zi much over-run with 
Mood, it is that which is named by the Greeks Daunia, 
: ther Word a:3x@:,' Ane, which fignifies Covert, 
- _ » Thick, Thicket,. Helych: , Ada Sao Daunia Terra 
ic then properly yi Jacda, a Land of much under-woody 
cCert. Ar. Guget had written this pony on the 
1 aa F bis Horace, which the Learned Mr. Menage 
nt ms. PT . 3 ; ; 
Lin. 15. Nec Juke tellus. Mauritania fs @ Part of Numi- 
dia, which was under the Government of Juba, who had 
there ſo great a number of Lions and Tygers, that the 
People were at laſt ford to abandon their Dwellings, and 
zbe tilling of their Ground, . 
Lin. 17. Pone me pigris. He means, There is no Place ſo 
. ſavage, nor ſo bideous, that the Thoughts of his Miſtreſs 
wou'd not render agreeable to him, and where that God- 
deſs, whoſe powerful Protection be has already experienc'd, 
c.auld not ſend him Succour, and, draw him out of all thiſe - 
Duangers which ſbou'd threaten his Life. *Tis on this Ac- 
count be is reſolud always to love her, and this Love will 
be a certain Refuge for bim in every Danger. In all the 
©. Books of Chivalry-there is nothing more gallant. 
Pigris campis. Theſe four Verſes admirably deſign the two 
. Polar Zones, which are always yarn by Tce and bil- 
ling Froſts. Barren Grounds wonderfully expreſs Countries 
condemned to à perpetual Sterility, and in a manner de- 
priv d of the Motion of Life. „ 
Lin. 19. Quod latus mundi. Latus 45 @ very 8 Word, 


"ry 


tb to Zones being 8 of the World. 8 

_ Maluſque Jupiter urget. This Expreſſion is extreamly fine 
a and vr Poetical. He looks upon thoſe: Plants as de- 
Form d by. Jupiter as & Mark of his Anger : * 


7 
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cou'd better paint the Inclemency of a Climate : Jupiter, 
% Ll 


Lin. 21. Pone ſub curru. Under the Torrid Zone, between 


the two Tropicks. 


Lin. 22. In terri domibus negati; The Ancients beliey'd 


the Torrid Zone to be intirely uninbabitable, but nom eve- 
) one knows that it is not only inhabited, but alſo v 


temperate thro" the happy Mixture of Warmth by Day, 


and tbe freſh Breezes of the Night. 
Lin. 23. Dulce ridentem, dulce loquentem. Horace has 
Here join'd two the moſt conſiderable Alurements, the grace 
of making her laugh, and ſpeak, agreeably. He bas tran- 

ſlated word for word this fine Paſſage of Sapho. 


—— Kel TAacio dIV guvsras Utara 
| Kati YA Ilueebev. | 


Who hears you ſpeak with ſo-much Pleaſure; 
And is charm'd, whene er you ſmile, 
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15 Explain'd by unaffected Eloquence. 
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| B you Slaves, you idle Vermin go, 


Fly from the Scourges, and your Maſter know; 
Let free, impartial Men from Dryden learn ? 


3 Myſterious Secrets of a high Concern, oe 
And weighty Truths, ſolid convincing DEG us 


— 


| Whatcan you (Reverend Levi) here take ill? 
Men ſtill had Faults, and Men will have them ſtill; 


He that hath none, and lives as Angels do, 


| Muſt be an Angel; but what's that to you? 


While 


on ne C. 1 


While mighty Lewis finds the Pope too great, 


And dreads the Voke of his impoſing Seat, | 
Our Sects a more Tyrannick Power aſſume, | 
And wou d for Scorpions change the Rods of Rome; 
That Church detain'd the Legacy Divine ; 3 
Fanaticks caſt the Pearls of Heav'n to Swine: 
What then have honeſt thinking Men to do. | 
But chuſe a Mean between th' Uſurping two? 


ol 


Nor can th * Egyptian Patriarch blame my Muſe, 


W hich for his Firmneſs does his Heat excuſe; 
Whatever Councils have approv'd his Creed, 
The PRE FACE ſure was his own AQtand Deed. 
OurChurch will have that Preface read (you'll ſay) 
*Tis true, But ſo the will thi Apocrypba; ; 
And fuch as can believe them freely may. 
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Bur did that God ( little underſtood). 


| Whoſe darling Attribute is being good, 

From the dark Womb of the rude Chaos bring 
Such various Creatures,and make Mantheir King; 
Vet leave his Favꝰ rite, Man, his chiefeſt Care, 

More wretched than the TOs Inſe&ts are? Fog 


i 


Ol how ti, happier and more ſafe are they? 


If helpleſs Millions muſt be doom'd a Prey 
"To Yelling Furies, and for ever burn 


fp that ſad Place from whence is no Return, 


; For Unbelief i in one they never knew, 

Or for not doing what they cou'd not do! 

The very Fiends know for what Crime they fell, 

- Abd ſo do all their Followers that Rebell: 5 

If then, a blind, well-meaning Indian firay, 
Shall the _ Wan be ſhow'd him for the Way? 

For 


V 


or 
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For better Ends our kind Redeemer dy'd, 


Or the falbn Angels Rooms vill be but il ſupply'd. 


That Chriſt, who. at the great Jeciding Day 

(For He declares what He reſolves to fay) ) 
Wilt Damn the Goats, for their Muauatur A Faults, 
And ſave the Sheep, for Actions not for Thoughts, 


Fath too much Mercy to ſend Men to Hell, 
F or e and TE well. 


To what Stupidity are Ads own, 
Whoſe Inhumanity profuſely ſhown ra 
In Damnigg Crowds of Souls, may Damn their 
III err at leaſt on the ſecurer Side, 


A Convert free from Malice and from Pride. 


be, A. 


. 4 
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Part of che Fifth 8 C ENE of the Second 
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Am. A R 1L LI. 
Are  ſelue be... N 
TY 7 Gy E voi ſolinghi, e taciturni dre: 
Di ripoſo, e di pace alberght ver i. 
0 quanto®%olentieri 
 Arinedernui i i torno, e ſe le Pelle + 
'M 'haueſ, er dato in forte | 
Di viuer à me fteſſa, ed; far vita 
; Conforme | 2 le mie voghe ; | 
T gia co campi Eliſ. 
: F. ortunato giardin de fenili 
| 2 voſtr” ombra gentil non rangeres. 2 
« Che /e ben dritto miro 
« Oueſt; beni mortali 


er Altro non ſon che mali: 


p Re T Men 


7 


«© Men ha, chi pitt 1 ab honda, Il 

cc E poſſeduto e pid, che wow poſſeae,. 
« Ricchest ge 10, ma lacci + 
C De Paltrui libertate. 
« Che val ne pitt verdi anni 
&« Tirolo di bellex xa, _ 

0 Fama d honeſtate, 

« E'ꝝ mortal ſangue nobilta celeſte.: 


e Tante grazie del Cielo, e de la terra. 
« Qui larghi, e 11 camps 


| PE 
« E Id felici Piagge, 5 pee W 
« Hecondi paſchi, e piu feconds armento, ; | 
« Se u tanti beni il cor non & content ? 
EY elice Paſtoreila, 
Cui cinge a ena il france 
Ponera , ma ſehietta, 
E candida gonnella. | : ; 


Rene le i ſe fleſſe, Y 
| 13 „ "ol 
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E de le grazie di Nature adorna, 
Che'n dolce Pouertate | 
Ne pouerta conoſce, nd i 45 iſagt 
De le ricchezze ſente, „ oy 
Ma tutto quel poſſiede 


Per cui deſio d hauer non la tormenta; ; 


Nuda si, ma contenta. 
| Co doni di natura 
1 * di natura anco midrica; : 
52 Col latte, il latte auuiua, 
E col dulce de Papi 
8 Condiſce il mel de te watie doleezee. 
5 Quel fonte ond ella beue, 


Quel ſolo anco la bagna, ela configs Th 


Paga lei, Pago il mondo: - 


Per lei di nembi il ciel 5 aſe ura inn, 


E di grandine arma, 4. 
Che la ſua Pouertd nulla panenta : ; L 


| Nuda | 
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Nuda $t, ma contenta. | 
Sola una dolce, e 4 ogn' affanno ſeombra N 
Cura te ſta nel core. 
Paſce le verdi berbette 5 
La greggia 2 lei commeſſa, ed ella paſce 
De ud begli occhi il Paſtorell — 
Non qual le deſtinaro | 
| 0 gli huomint, 0 te ſtelle, 
; Ma qual le diede Amore. 
E tra Pombroſe piante 1 58 25 
Dy fauorito lor Mirteto adorn © = 
V. agheggiata il vagheggia, ne per lui 
| Sente foco a amor, che non gli ſeopra, 
Nedella ſtopre ardor, chpegli non ſenta, 
Nuda A, ma contenta. 
O vera vita, che non 4d che. ſia 
Morire innangi morte. 
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. The foreging SCENE Tranfated into 
8 Engliſh. | 


. A H happy Grove! dark and ſecure 1 


Of ſacred Silence, Reſt's Eternal Seat; 
How well your cool and untrequented Shade 
"Suits with the chaſte Retirements of a Maid; 
Oh! if kind Heav? n had been ſo muck my Friend, 
To make my Fate upon my Choice depend; 
All my Ambition I wou'd here confine, 
And only this Elizyum | ſhou'd be mine: 
Fond Men by Paſſion wilfully betray'd, 


Adore thoſe Idols which their F ancy les : 
. Pur: ha ling Riches, with our Time and . 


We loſe our Freedom i in a gilded Snare; 


And having all, all to our ſelves refuſe, 
E Oppreſt with Bleſſings which we fear to uſe. 
Fame is at beſt butan inconſtant Good, 


Vain are the boaſted T itles of our Blood; 
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We ſooneſt loſe what we moſt highly prize, 


And with our Youth our mort-liv d Beauty dies; 
In vain our Fields and Flocks increaſe our Store, 


| 
If our Abundance makes us wiſh for more „ 
* | 2 | 


—  —— —Aü— ee ITE — 
iT one Ren 7 — i 22 


: How happy is the harmleſs Country Maid, 
Who rich by Nature ſcorns ſuperfluous Aid! 
Whoſe modeſt Cloaths no wanton Eyes invite, 


But like her Soul preſerves the Native White; 
Whoſe little Store her well- taught Mind d %%% ; 


[pleaſe, i 
Nor pinch'd with Want, nor cloy'd with wanton | l 
Who free from Storms, which on the great ones = 
Makes but few Wiſhes, and enjoys them all; 5 | | [ 


No Care but Love can diſcompoſe her Breaſt, * = | 
Love, of all Cares the ſweeteſt and the bell; WS: | i 


While on ſweetGraſs her bleatingCharge does lye, | | | 
Our happy Lover feeds upon her Eye; . 1 [ 

Not one on whom or Gods or Men impoſe, 5 | 
But one whom Love- has for this Lover choſe, _ l 


Vader 


e s 
Under ſome fav rite Mirtle's ſhady Boughs, | 
| They ſpeak their Paſſions in repeated Vows, 
And whilſt a Bluſh confeſſes how ſhe burns, 


His faithful Heart makes as ſincere Returns; ; 
} Thus i in the Arms of Love and Peace they lye, 


And while they Live, their Flames can never tr 
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2 R OL 0 G 
Tbs = TRE Spoken to WR FAR 
Et His pen Highneſs the Duxz * 
| York, at Edinburgh. 


0 and Vice are eaſie to Deſeribe, 
The common Subjece of our Scribling Tribe; 
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But when true Virtues, with unclouded Light, . 


1625 Great, all Renn thine any * of 


| 


| Confirm'd our r Enpire o o'er the Conquer'd F lood. 


< 
d 
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Our Eyes are dazbd, and our Voice i is weak; 
Let England, Flanders, let all Europe ſpeak, 


Let Frauce acknowledge that her ſhaken Throne 5 


Pd 


Was once ſupported, Sir, by you alone: 


5 Baniſſid from thence for an Uſurper's Sake, 


Yet truſted then with her laſt Def; prate MEE 


| When Wealthy Neighbours ſtrove with us for 
Let the Sea tell, how in their fatal Hour, ("ny 4; 


Swift as an Eagle, our Victorious Prince, 


Great Britain's Genius, flew to her Defence; 


His Name ſtrook Fear, his Conduct won the Day, 
He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz d the ſtruggling Prey, 
And while the Heav ns were Fire and th' Ocean 


[Blood, 


Oh wy Iſlands, ify you 12 your Bliſs! | 
Heal wy the Sea's n ſafe 80 His, 4, 
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Expreſs your Gratitude 4 only Way, 

And humbly own a Debt too vaſt to pay: 

Let Fame aloud to future Ages tell 
None cer Commanded, none Obey'd ſo well; 
While this high Courage, this undaunted Mind, 
| 80 Loyal, ſo ſubmiſlively Reſign'd, 

Proclaim that ſuch a Hero never ſprings 

But from the Uncorrupted Blood of Kings. 


RE 
5 R E A M. 


| ＋. the pale T yrant, who to Horrid Graves 
"1 Condemns ſo many thouſand helpleſs Slaves, 
Ungrateful we do gentle Sleep compare, 0 


Who, tho his Vifories as num'rous are, 


_w 


Net 


1 
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Yet from his Slaves no Tribute does he take, 

But woful Cares that load Men while they wake. 

When his ſoft Charms had eas'd my weary Sight 
Of all the baneful Troubles of the Light, 

; Dorinda came, diveſted of the Scorn 

Which the une quall d Maid ſo long had worn; 

How oft, in vain, had Love's great God eſſay d 

- To tame the ſtubborn Heart of that bright Maid? 
Vet ſpight of all the Pride that ſwells her Mind, 
The humble God of Sleep can make her kind. 


55 A riſing Bluſh increasd the Native Store 


Of Charms, that but too fatal were before. 
Once more preſent the Viſion to my View, - . 
The ſweet Illuſion, gentle Fate, renew! 
How kind, how lovely She, how raviſn'd 1. 

| Shew me, bleſt God of Sleep, and let me dye. 


THE 


ans : ME 
| THE | 
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5 5 9 F I © 85 
Old Houſe of 4 
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te New One, e to mot at 
_ OxyorD. + 
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Rom deepeſt Dungeons of Eternal Night, 
The Seats of Horror, Sorrow, Pains, and de, 
Ei 1 hm been ſent to tell you, tender Youth, 
. A ſeaſonable and important Truth. 
8 I feel (but, Oh! too late) char 0 Diſeaſe 
8 Ts like a Surfeit of Luxurious Eaſe: 
And of all other, the moſt tempting ae 
Are too much Wealth, a and too indulgent * 
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None ever was ſuperlatively ill, | | 
But by Degrees, with Induſtry and Skill : 

And ſome, whoſe Meaning hath at firſt been fair, | 
| Grow: Knaves by Uſe, and Rebels by Deſpair. 
; My Time is paſt, and yours will ſoon begin, 

| Keep the firſt Bloſſoms from the Blaſt of sin; 
And by the Fate of my Tumultuous Ways, 
Preſerve your ſelves, and bring ſerener Days. 

The buſie, ſubtile Serpents of the Law, 

Did firſt my Mind from true Obedience draw: ; 
While 1 did Limits to the King preſcribe, 


And took for Oracles that Canting Tribe, 
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4 I chang” d true F reedom for the Name of Free, 
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N And grew ſeditious for Variety: | 
All that oppos'd me were to be accus d, 
And by the Laws Illegally abus'd, 
The Robe was ſummon'd, Maynard in the Head, 


i II 5 Murder none ſo read; 
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I brought him to the Bar, where once he ſtood | 
Stain'd with the (yet unexpiated) — 
Of the brave Straford, when three Kingdoms ru rung 
With his Accumulative Hackney-Tongue ; "BENS 
Pris” ners and Witneſſes were waiting by, 


Tele had been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to dye, 


And to expect their arbitrary Fates, 


p Some for ill Faces, ſome for good Eſtates. ; 
To fright the People, and alarm the Town, 15 


B— and Oates employ'd: the Reverend Gown, 


But while the Triple Mitre bore the Blame, 
N TheKing' 8 three Crowns were their rebellious Aim: 


I ſeem'd (and did but ſeem) to fear the Guards, 
And took for mine the Bethels and the 7 rde. 


| Anti-Monarchick Hereticks of State, 


Immoral Atheiſts, Rich and Reprobate: s 


4 But above all I got a little Guide, 2 
Wuo er ry Foard of ' Villany had ydl 


— 
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None knew ſo well the Old Pernicious 9 00 
To ruin Subjects, and make Kings obey; : 
And my ſmall Jebu, at a furious Rate, 
Was driving Eighty, back to Forty Eight. 
This the King knew, and was reſoly'd to bear, 
But I miſtook his Patience for his Fear, 

All that this happy Iſland cou'd afford, 
Was ſacrificd to my Voluptuous Board. 

In bis whole Paradiſe, one only Tree 

He had excepted by a ſtrict Decree; - 

| A Sacred Tree, which Royal Fruit 7 bear, 
Yeti it in Pieces I conſpir'd to tear; 


Beware, my Child! Divinity is there. 
This fo undid all I had done before, 

I cou'd attempt, and he endure no more. 
: My unprepar'd, and unrepenting Breath | 
Was ſnatch'd away by the ſwift Hand of Death; 
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And I, FOO on my Sins about me, butbd 
To th? Utter Darkneſs of the lower World: 


A dreadful Place! which you too MP: wall ſee, 


ov you Sed Seer more than me. 


ON THE 


D * A 2 H 


th OF a "FIN 
AD DOG 


A fullen Prudence drew thee hence 


From Noiſe, Fraud, and Impertinence, 


H ou . nN art n | 5 
© From all the 'Torments we endure "RE 
Deſpair, Ambition, Jealouſie, 5 
Loſt Friends, nor Love, diſquiet thee; 3 


i 


* .. on ſeveral Occaſions. 3 
Tho? Life eſſay d the ſureſt Wile, 

Gilding it ſelf with Laura's Smile. 
How didſt thou ſcorn Life” s meaner Charms, 
Thou who cou dſt break from Laura s Arms! 
Poor Cynick! ſtill methinks I hear 
Thy awful Murmurs in my Ear; 
As when on Laure's Lap you lays 
Chiding the worthleſs Crowd away. 
How fondly Human Paſſions turn! 
What we then Envy'd, now we Mourn! 


1 8 =P; 9 NN G. 


Wir thy Cruelty extend, | : 
: Till fatal Tempeſts ſwell thi Sea, 
In vain let ſinking Pilots pray, 


Beneath thy Voke let Nature bend, 
K 2 Let 


1 Let piercing Froſt and laſting Snow 
L Thro* Woods and Fields Deſtructi et 


Vet we Unmov'd will fit and ſmile, 
While vou theſe leſſer Ills create, | 
Theſe we can bear ; but gentle Fate, 
And thou bleſt Genius of our Iſle, 
From Winter's Rage defend her Voice, 
At * the e liſfning e 
May that Celeſtial Sound each Day 
: With Extacy tranſport our Souls, 
Whillt all our Paſſions i it controuls, | 
And kindly drives our Cares away; F 
Let no ungentle Cold deſtroy, 
All Taſte we have of Heav'nly Joy. n 
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„ 
PRAYER of JEREMY 
95 | PARAPHRAS'D., 


| Propheticall ly repreſenting thi Paſſion, onate Grief Þ 
F the Jewiſh People, Ber the Loſs of their 
Town and Sanctuary. . 


| Tand, dun of Juſtice! "ION AR God Moſt 

gu In Libra tix thy Bench of Equity, (Hi gh: | 
And weigh our Caſe — | 4 4 

Look down on Earth, nay look as low again, 
As we're inferior to the reſt of Men; 

„ We Wretched, once, like thy Archangels, Bright, 
Are caſt down headlong with diminiſh'd Light. 
So Meteors fall, and as they downwards fly, 


Leave a long Trainof leſo ning Light, and die. 
e II. Then 


* 


\ 
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Then let that other ſmoother Face of thine, 


The Sun of Juſtice, rake its Turn and ſhine. 
Tf not alone, at leaſt to mix Allays, "20 
4 And fireak thy Juſtice with alternate Rays, 
To fee and pity our Diſtreſs; for Oh! 
17 As thowrt exalted; our Conditions low. 


III. | 
Houſes, Eſtates, our Temple and our Town, | | 


| WhichGodandBirthrightlonghad made our own, 


To barb'rous Nations now are fall'n a Prey, 


And we from all we love, are torn away. 


Thus, early Orphans, whilſt our Fathers live, | 
We know no Comfort, they no Comfort give: 


Our Mothers are but Widows under Chains 5 
Of Wedlock, and of all their Nuptial Gains, 8 
None of the Mother but the Pangs remains. 


Famiſh'd 
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Famiſh'd with Want, we Wilds and Deſarts tread, 


And fainting, wander for our needful Bread, 
| Where Wolves and Tygers round in Ambuſh lie, 
And Hoſts with naked Swords ſtand threatning by. 
But keener Hunger, more a Beaſt of Prey, | 
More ſharp than theſe, more ravenous than th ey, 
| | [our bitter Way. 
Thro' Swords, and Wolves, and Tygers, breaks 
The Fowls, and Beaſts, and ev'ry Olvan Kind, 
Down to the meaneſt Inſects, Heay'n deſign d 
To be the Slaves of Man, were always free 


Of Waters, Woods, and common Air; but we, 


We Slaves, and Beaſts, and more than Inſects vile, 


That half. born wanton on the Banks of Nile, 
Are glad to buy the Leavings they can ſpare 
Of Waters, Woods, and the more common Air. 


WithLoads of Chains ourFoes purſue their Stroke; 


And lug our aking Necks beneath their Yoke: 


—_—_ 
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ER. 

No Intermiſſion gives the Weary Breath, 
But endleſs Drudging drags us on to Death. 
Our Cries aſcend, and like a Trumpet blow, 
All Egypt and Afjria hear our Woe: 
Here, Nights we labour, there, whole Days we 


[ſweat, 


And barely earn the heartleſs Bread we eat. 
. ee | 


| Our old Fore-Fathers ſinn'd, and are no more, 
They pawn'd their Children to defray their Score. 
O happy they! by Death from Suffering freed, * 
But all our Fathers Scourges laſh their Seed. 
Vengeance, at which great Zionu's Entrails ſhakes, 
Shoots thro? the inmoſt of the Soul, and rakes, 
| W herePride lurks deepeſt, there wefeel our Pain, | 
Our Slaves are Maſters, and our Menials reign. 


Whilſt we unreſcu'd ſend our Cries around, 


To ſeek Reliet, but no Relief i is found. 


VII. Look 
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e | 


Look on our Cheeks, and in each Furrow trace, 


A Storm of Famine driving on our Face: 
The ſcorching Tempeſt lets its Fury go, 
And pours upon us, in a Burſt of Woe. 0 
The Signs of conſcious Guilt our Brows impart; 
Black as our Sin, and harden'd as our Heir 
% 

From Zion's Mount the humble Matrons ery. 
With mournful Eccho's, Fude's Maids reply, 
| Our Great ones fall, beneath their ſweeping Hand, 
Een venerable Age. cannot withſtand 
Their impious Scoffs; our Youth, in bloomy | - Pp 
| Compell'd, ſubmit to chats: undecent Crime, > 

_ - [their Time, 
And Children whelm'd with Labour, fal before 
Thus Prince and People, Infancy and Age, 


Promiſcuous Objects of an impious Rage, 
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But ſerve to haunt us whereſoe'er we go, 
With horrid Scenes of Univerſal Woe. _ 

Old Men no more in Ziou's Council fit,  . 
Nor Voung in Conſorts of her Muſick meet; 
Such fooliſh Change fond Profligates deviſe "Ea 
The Old turn Singers, and the Young Rs 
perverted Order to Confuſion runs, 

And all our dwindling Muſick ends in Groans; 
Zion, thy ancient Glories are decay 1 
Thy Lawrels wither, and thy Garlands fade; 
Oh An. tis thou haſt this Deſtruction made. 
"Tis Zion chen, tis Zion we deplore, | 
For her we grieve, for Lion i 1s no more; 5 | 
Our Eyes condole in Tears, and jointly ſmart 
With all the Apgriſa of of an a Heart : 
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For who can hold, to ſee the woful Sight, 
All Nations Envy, and the World's Delight, 
Now grown a Deſart, where the Foxes range, 
And howling Wolves lament the diſmal Change. 
But thou, Unſhaken God, fhalt ever be! 
Thy Throne ſtands faſt upon Eternity: 
Then muſt we thus by Thee forſaken lie, 4 
Or loſt for ever, in Oblivion die. | 
Turn but to us, O Lord, we'll mend our Ways, 
Oh! once reſtore the Joys of ancient Days; 
Ev'n tho' we ſeem the Outcaſts of thy Care, 
Refuſe of Death, and Gleanings. of the War, 
| Reſume the F ather, and let Sinners know, 
Thy Mercy's greater than thy People's Woe. 
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Ty 


ALEXANDER the Great, 


1 5 When ed at the Theatre j in Dublin. 


rpoſſeſt, 
The Man, who all the then known World 


That Kings i in Chains did Son of Ammon call, 
And Kingdoms thought Divine, by Treaſon fall, : 

* Him Fortune only favour'd for her Sport, 
And when his Conduct wanted her Support, 

= His Empire, Courage, and his boaſted Line, 5 
Were all prov'd Mortal by a Slave's Deſign, 
Great Charles, whoſe Birth has promis'd milder 

| Whoſeavful Nod all Nations muſt obey, Om 


Y OU've "OE to Night the Glory of the Eaſt, 


Secur'd 
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Secur'd by higher Pow' rs, exalted ſtands 
Above the reach of Sacrilegious Hands; | 
Thoſe Miracles that guard his Crowns, helen 


CCare; 
That Heav n has form'd a Monarch worth their 


Born to advance the Loyal, and depoſe _, 
His own, his Brother's, and his Father's Foes. 
Faction, that once made Diadems her Prey, 
And ſtopt our Prince in his triumphant Way, 

Fled like a Miſt before this Radiant Day. 

5 So when, in Heav'n, the mighty Rebels roſe, 

Proud, and reſolv'd that Empire to depoſe, 

| Angels fought firſt, but unſucceſsful prov'd, 

God kept the Conqueſt for his beſt Below d: 

At ſight of ſuch Omnipotence they fly, 

Like Leaves before Autumnal Winds, and die. 

All who before him did aſcend the Throne 


Labour'd to draw three reſtiff Nations on. 
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: He boldly drives *em forward without Pain, 
They hear his Voice, and ſtreight obey the Rein. 
Such Terror ſpeaks him deſtin d to command; 
We worſhip Jove with Thunder in his Hand ; 
But whei his Mercy without Pow? r appears, | 
We flight his Altars, and negle& our Pray rs. 
How weak in Arms did Civil Diſcord ſhew! 
Like Saul ſhe ſtruck with Fury at her Foe, | 
When an Immortal Hand did ward the Blow. 
85 Her Off-ſpring, made the Royal Hero' 8 Scorn, 
Like Sons of Earth, all fell as ſoon as born: 
Ter let us boaſt, for ſure i it is our Pride, Tay'a, © 
When with their Blood our Neighbour Lands were 
J. reland's untainted Loyalty remain'd, 
Her People ouiltleſs, and her Fields unſtain d. 


» b , . 


ON 
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ON THE 


DAY of JUD GMENT. 


1 
Tx Day of Wrath, that Dreadful Day, 
© Shall the whole World i in Aſhes W 
As David and the Sibyls . 1 
it | 
What Eonar 4 invade the Mind, 
When the ſtrict Judge, who would be kind, 
Shall have few Venial wo to find? 
The laſt loud Trumpet's wond?rous Sound Rt 
Shall through the rending Tombs-rebound, 
And wake the Nations under Ground. 


78 


E 
FFT 
Nature and Death ſhall, with Surprize, 

| Behold the pale Offender riſe, Es 
"And view the Jud, ge with conſcious Eyes, 
Then ſhall, with Univerſal Dread, 

The ſacred Myſtick Book be read, 

To try the Living, and the Dead. 

The Judge aſcends his Awful e, 


He makes each ſecret Sin be known, n 


And al with Shame co nfeſs their own. 
„ | 

O then! What Intereſt ſhall I make, | 
To ſave my laſt important Stake, 8 


When the moſt NP have cauſe to o quake, 8 


vu Thou 
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VIII. 

Thou mighty, formidable King, 
Thou Mercy's unexhauſted Spring, 
Some comfortable Pity bring! 
Forget not what my Ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my Dear- bought Soul be loſt, 
In Storms of guilty Terror toſt. 


Thou who for me didſt feel uch Pein, 


Whoſe precious Blood the Croſs did lin, 
| Let not thoſe © Abe be vain. 
Thou whom avenging Pow'rs obey, 
Cancel my Debt (too great to pay) | 
Before the ſad Accounting Day. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
Ty 


a DOES 


Surrounded | with Amaing Fears, 
Whoſe Load my Soul with Anguiſh bears, 
I figh, I weep Aecept my Tours. 05 
i Thou who wer't mov'd with "Mary's Gries, 
And, by abſolving of the Thief, 
Haſt _ 'n me Hope, now give Relief. 


"OO een 

5 Preſerve me from that dangrous Snare 
Which Death and Gaping Hell prepars. 
Give my dds Senke Big; 


The Sons of Gods and Heirs-of: Grace. 
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XVI 
k rom that Inſatiable Abyſs, 
Where Flames devour, and Sauen hiſs; | 
Promote me to thy Seat of Bliſs. 

ind I 
Proſtrate my Contrite Heart I rend, 
My God, my Father, and my Friend: 
Do not forſake me in my End. 
Well may they curſe their Second Breatl, 
| Who riſe to a reviving Death. | 
Thou great Creator of Mankind, 


Let * Man Compaſſion find. 


bens” e 
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Tranſlated by Mrs. K. Philips, from the French of 
Monſieur Corneille, | and Acted at 325 Theatre 


in Dublin. 


— mighty Rivals, whoſe deſtrucive Rage 
Did the whole World in Civil Arms engage, 


Are now agreed; and make it both their Choice, 


To have their Fates determin'd by your Voice. 


Cæſar from none but you will have his Doom, 


He hates th obſequious Flatteries of Rome. 
He ſcorns, where once he rul'd, now to be ery'd, 
And he hath ruld in all the World belide. 


W hen he the Thames, the Danube, and the Nite 
Had ſtain'd with Blood, Peace flouriſh'd in this Ile; 
And you alone may boaſt, you never ſaw 

2 Ceſar "ill now, and now can give Him Law. | 


. 
4 
I 
d 
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Great Pompey too, comes as a Suppliant here, 


But ſays he cannot now begin to fear: 

He knows your equal Juſtice, and (to tell a 
A Roman Truth) he knows himſelf too well. 
Succeſs, ?tis true, waited on Cæſar's Side, 

But Pompey thinks he conquer'd when he dy'd. | 
- His F ortune, when ſhe prov'd the moſt unkind, 
Chang' d his Condition, but not Cato's Mind. 


Then of what Doubt can Pompey's Cauſe admit, 


Since here ſo many Cato's Judging fit? 
| But you, bright Nymphs, give Ce ſar leave to woo 
The greateſt Wonder of the World, but you, 
And hear a Muſe, who has that Hero taught 
| To ſpeak as gen'rouſly, as e er he fought. © 
- Whoſe Eloquence from ſuch a Theme deters 
All Tongues but Engliſh, and all Pens but Hers. 
By the juſt Fates your Sex is doubly bleſt, 
You Conquer'd Ceſar, and you Praiſe him beſt. 
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And You 0 lloſtrious Sir) receive as due, 
A preſent Deſtiny reſery'd for You. 

« Rome, France and England join their Forces here, 
To make a Poem worthy of your Ear. 
Accept it then, and on that Pompey's Brow 
Who gave fo many Crowns, beſte one now, 
d dard laue, 


2 1 1 


— 


: ROSS G HO ST. 


Hame 4 my Life, Diſturber of my Tomb, 
AS Baſe as thy Mother's proſtituted Womb; 
| Hofticg to Cowards, fawning to the Brave, 
ToKnavesaFool, to cred'lous Fools a Knave, 
The King's Betrayer, and the Peoples Slave. 
Like Samuel, at thy Negromantick Call, 
Triſe, to tell thee, God has left thee, Saul. 

1 ſtrove i in vain th? Infected Blood to cure; 
Streams wills run mud mk where theSpring's hs: 


Kt 
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In all your meritorious Life, we ſee Ts 
: Old Taaf”s invincible Sobriety. WY | f 
| Places of Maſter of the Horſe, and 92 
You (like Tom. Howard) did at once ſupply: 
From $34ney's Blood your Loyalty did ſpring; 
| You ſhow us all your Parents, but the King, 
: From whoſe too tenderand too bounteous Arms, 
(Unhappy he who ſuch a Viper warms; 
| As dutiful a Subject, as a Son) 
To your true Parent, the whole Town, you run. 
Read, if you can, how told Apoſtate fel}, 
Out-do his Pride, and merit more than Hell: 
Both he and you were glorious and bright 
: The firſt and faireſt of the Sons of Light: 
But when, like him, you offer'd at the Crown, 
Like 22 Your enger angry Fab ick d you down. 
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w POEMS 
ROMANO 


HOR. LIB III. 


Corruptos ſuæ ætatis mores inſectatur. 
: D E LICTA majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane: donec templa refeceris, 


Alesgue labentes Deorum, c 
Feds nigro ſimulacra fumo. 


Dis 
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4 ee 
* i 
TriRD "Ro of 1 


Of the Corrupt zon of the Times. 


Hoſe Ills * Anceſtors have done, 
© Romans, are now become your own; 
And they will coſt you dear, 
/ Unleſs you ſoon repair f 
The falling Temples which the Gods provoke, 
And Statues ſully'd yet with Sacrilegious Smoke. 


* | 
Propitious 
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2 Dis te minorem gud geris, imperas. 

Hinc omne Principium, Huc refer exitum, | 
Di multa neglet; crane 


h Hieſperiæ mala lutuoſe. 5 
Jam bis Monæſes, 8 Pacori nanu 
Non au ſpicatos contudit impetus s 0 
© Noftros, & agjeciſſe prædam 
Torquibus exiguis renidet. 
Pene occupatam ſeditionibus | 
| Delevit 2 Dacus, & Ethiaps: 
Hic claſſe formidatur, —_ 15 
 Miſlibus meliar ſagittis. 25 | 
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Primi 
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| Propitjous Heav' n, that rais'd your] Fathers high, 

For humble, grateful Piety, 

(As it rewarded their ReſpeR) 

Flath ſharply puniſh'd your Neglect; 

All Empires on the Gods W 
Begun by their command, at their command they. 


% 


Let Craſſus Ghoſt and Pal tell 
How. twice by Jove's Revenge our Legions fell, 
And with inſulting Pride 


| Shining 1 in Roman 5 the Parthian Victors ride. 


The Scythian and Agyptian Scum 


Had almoſt ruin's Rome, 
While our Seditions took their parts. 5 
7 tak 
fo d each Aigyption Sail, and wing'd each Scyrbias 
| 15 Firſt, thoſe Flagitious times, 
a with unknown Crimes) 


Con- 


* 


TTT 


Primum inquinavere, & genus, &. damos. 


Hic fonte derivata clad en: 
In patriam, populimque fluxit. 20 


Motus doceri gaudet Jonitos: 
Matura virgo, & fingitur artubus 
Fam nunc, & inceſtos amores 


De tenero meditatur ungui. @ „ 


Mox juniores querit adultero Kt: 
Inter nariti vina : neque eligit 
WW Cui donet ER raptim 
e | Gaudia, Juminibus remtis : 8 


1 Ss Sed 
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Conſpire to violate the Nuptial Bed, 
From which polluted Head 
Infectious Streams of crowding Sins began, 
ran, 


And through the ſpurious breed and guilty Nation 


Behold a 8 melting Maid, 
| Bound Prentice to the wanton Trade; 
Tonian Artiſts at a mighty price 
Inſtruct her in the Myſteries of Vice; 
| WhatNetsto ſpread, where ſubtile Baitstolay, 


[ Clay. 
And with an early Hand they form the temper 


Marry'd, 3 Leſſons ſne improves 
By practice of Adult rous Loves, 
And ſcorns the common mean deſignn 
To take advantage of her Husband's Wine, 


Or ſnatch, in ſome dark place, 


A haſty Illegitimate Embrace. 


. 


8 
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 Curgit marito ; 2: ſeu vocat inflitor, 10 5 


Sew * 22 * | 


| + Wwdridiw pretiofas enptor. 
Non his juventus orta parentibus - 


E ufecit æquor ſanguine Punico, 


PVyrrhumque, & ingentem cecidit 3 5 


Antiochum, Anibalemque dirum: 


Fed rufticorum maſtuls niliun 


Proles 


No! the brib'd Husband knows of all, 

And bids her riſe when Lovers call; 

ö Hither P Merchant from, the Straits, 

Grown wealthy by forbidden Freights 
Or City Cannibal, repairs, | 
Who feeds upon the fleſh of Heirs, 


Conveni ent Bruits, whoſe tributary Flame, 


[Shame; 
Pays the full price of Luft, and gilds the ſighted 


/ "Twas not the Spawn of ſuch as + hoſe; 
That dy*d with Punick Blood the Conquer'd Seas, 

1 And quaſht the ſtern Æacides; 

Made the proud: Alan Monarch feel e 


How weak his Gold Was againſt Europe's Steel, 0 


Forc'd ev'n dire Hannibal to yield; 
[Field 


And won the long dfputedworlt at Zama's r | 


But Soldiers of a Ruſtick Mould, 
Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, » manly, bold, 


Either 
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 Proles, Sabellis lere en 
Verſare cites S ever 55 3 
Matris ad arbitrium reciſos 
Portare fuſtes, Sol ub; montium 
| Nutaret umbras, T 1 demeret | : 
In Bobus fatigatis, amicum | 
8. e eee . 47 
* quid mon imminut dies? © 
| Ftas parentum PR - avis tulit ; | 


Nos nequiores mox daturos_ 


# Progeniem vitioſeorem. © 
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45 Either they dug the ſtubborn Ground, 


Or through hewn Woods their weighty Strokes 


did ſound. 
And after the declining Sun a 


Had chang'd the Shadows, and their 1 Was 
one, 
Home with their weary Team they took 1 — 


4 drown'd in friendly Bowls the labour oft the 
ay. 


Time ſenſibly all things impairs : 
OurFathers have been worſe than theirs ; 
And we than Ours; next Age will ſee 

A Race more profligate than we 


(With all the Pains we take ) have skill rol 
to be 


> ö REMARGUEZSs 


„„O E N 


REMARQUES 
on THE 
Foregoing O D E. 


Ai Ode is a Leſſm of Morality, Horace is perſwa- 

ding the Romans, that Contempt. of Religion, and 
Corruption of Manners, were the ſole Cauſes f all the 
Misfortunes which had befallen Rome. The Time when it 
was written was after the Defeat ef Antony, about the 
Tear of Rome, DECXXIV, or DCCXXV.. . 

Lin. 1. Delicta majorum immeritus lues. Tbe Pa- 
gans bad diſcover d this Truth, That Paſterity might ſuf- 
Jer for a Crime of their Anceſtors and that till ſuch 

Crime was atom d for, the Children of the Offenders were 
liable to the Puniſhment due to their Crime. | 
Lin. 2. Donec templa refeceris. He means the Tem- 
Ples which bad been burn d during the Wars. This points 

at Auguſtus in particular: For that Prince was very dili- 
gent in repairing the Temples which had been demoliſh'd or 
burnt, and raiſing them up again, F | | 

Lin. 3. Adeſque labentes Deorum. The difference be- 
tween the Ades Sacra, and the Temple, was this; Aides 
Sacra was properly a Sacred FEdifice dedicated t ſome Deity, 
but without the Ceremony of the Augurs; a Temple was a 
certain ſpace of Ground ſet apart by the Augurs, but not 
ballowed nor conſecrated to any of the Gods, as the Roftra, 
Curia Pompeia, Curia Julia, Curia Hoſtilia. Hence it 

gs N 5 | 5 e * 


\ 
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is no bard matter to conceive how one might be turn d into 
tbe other ;, that is, how a Temple might be made an Aides 
Sacra, and an des Sacra a Temple: there were ſeveral 
at Rome, which were both the one and the other at the 
ſame time. 

Lin. 4. Et fœda nigro ſimulacra fumo. This is @ fine 
Paſſage. Horace, after he had ſpoke of the Temples being 
burm , ſets _ the Eyes of the Romans the Statues of 
be Gods, all over black with the ſmoke of the Flames 
which bad turn'd the Temples to Aſhes. Here it is proper 
20 mention what we find Book I. Ode XXXV. which was 
written a little after this: 


——-— Quid intactum nefaſti 
Liquimus? unde manus juventus 
Metu Deorum continuit? quibus 
Pepercit aris?: 


Profane Wretches! what have we not defil'd? In what 
Inſtance has the Fear of the Gods reftrain'd the ſacrile- 
gious Hands of our young Soldiers? Is there any one of 
the Altars which they have ſpar'd ? N 

Lin. 7. Diis te minorem quod geris imperas. Chriſti- 
ans themſelves could not haue given better Inſtructions to 
Princes : You are no longer Kings than you own a God above 
you, and truſt in his Power. This Horace writ not ſo much 
for the Roman People, as for Auguſtus; of whom, Book I. 
Ode XII. ſpeaking zo Jupiter, be ſays, 


Te minor latum reget æquus orbem : 


He will ever own you to be above him; he will content 
himſelf with the Government of the World. 
Lin. 6. Hinc omne principium. He ſays we ſhould be- 
Ein all our Works with Oo ro the Gods, and end 3 
2 wit 
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with Thankſeivings This be recommends as a ſeaſonable 


Precept, after ſo much Miſery which had: follow'd upon the 


Contempt of Religion, © 

Lin. 8. Heſperiæ. Italy, call d alſo Heſperia proxi- 

ma, to diſtinguiſb it from Spain, which was call'd Heſperia 
n 5 . 

Lin. 9. Jam bis Monæſes. Undoubtedly Horace ſpeaks 


Bere of the two Viftories which the Parthians gor over the 


Romans, one under Monzſes, and the other under Paco- 
Tus heir Generals. He likewiſe imputes theſe Misfortunes 


"of: the Romans to the Contempt which they bad ſhewn 70 


Religion. It is probable that one of theſe Viflories of the 


| Parthians, was the Defeat of Craſſus, who march'd againſt 


ehe Parthians, in defiance of all the unlucky Omens which 


Fappen d both at Rome, and in the Camp, as Dion reports, 
: Hiſt. Book XL. But the difficulty is to know whether 


Craſſus was defeated by Monæſes, who was a chief Man 


about King Orodes. Hiſtorians agree that it was Surena 
wbo routed Craſſus. What is Surena ? not @ proper Name, 


but a Title of Dignity, and ſignifies, The King's Lieutc- 


nant: Now Monæſes was the ſecond Man of tbe Empire. 
And therefore it is probable that Surena was the Title of 


Monæſes. This Paſſage of Horace is very conſiderable ; 
For it is the only one of all Antiquity which gives us light in 
this famous Story. The Victory of Monæſes over the Ro- 
mans proved fatal zo bimſelf : For King Orodes growing 
Jealous of bis Glory, put him to Death ſoon after it. And 


' therefore that Monæſes, who put bimſelf into Antony“ 


Hands, ſeventeen Years after this Defeat of Craſſus, and 
whom Antony ſent back to Phraates, either becauſe be ſuſ- 
Pected him, or becauſe be bop'd be might do bim good Service 
about the Prince, was the Son of the former. ; 


Et Pacori manus. Pacorus was the eldeſt Son of Orodes, 


Þbo ſent him to ravage Syria preſently upon the Defear of 
„ 5 


, 
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Craſſus: But he was then ſo Young, that he had only the 
Name of General, and Ozaces commanded the Army. He 
was ſent thither again with Labienus two or three Tears 
after, and did great Service; - be ſubdued all Syria, ex- 
cept Tyre, as Dion writes, Book XLVIII. He was de- 
feated and ſlain three Tears after by Ventidius, Antony's 
Lieutenant. + e | 

Lin. 10. Non auſpicatos contudit impetus. He calls 
the Efforts of the Romans againſt the Parthians, non auſ- 
picatos, unauſpicious, contrary to the Auſpicia, becauſe 
Craſſus had enter d upon this War with ſingular Contempt 
F thoſe Divine Tokens. Firſt of all, when be left Rome, 
the Tribune Ateius having oppoſed bis Departure , and not 
being able to flop him, convey'd a Chaſſing-diſh to the 
City Gate, bra which be was to paſs; and as Craſſus 
wont out he caſt ſome Perfumes upon the Fire, and then 
threw it about, with horrible Curſes and Imprecations. This 
Craſſus minded not, but went on bis Way. Tu like manner 
he ſlighted all the unlucky Preſages that befell him. And 
Laſtly, when the Soothſayers let him know, that the Tokens 
in the Sacrifices were unfortunate, be took no notice of what 
they ſaid. | 

Lin. 11. Ex adjeciſſe prædam torquibus. He fays, 
that the Parthians enlarged the Chains about their Necks 
_ with the Gold and Silver which they bad taken from the 

Romans. Here it muſt be remember'd, that the Parthians 
wore Chains about their Necks, lite the old Gauls and 
Germans. | 8 | 

Lin. 12. Renidet. yiad, be laughs. Sa Catullus, Ode 
A e . 


11 Egnatius quod candidos habet dentes, | 
Renidet uſquequaque. . 8 


ron 


Eguatius is always laughing, becauſe he has white 
Teeth. ; : 5 CE 

Lin. 14. Delevit urbem Dacus & Ætbiops. This 7 
not to be underſtood of two ſeveral times, as though the Da 
cians and Ethiopians had like to have taken Rome one 
after another: Horace ſpeaks here of the Forces of Antony 


and Cleopatra, who had a deſign on the City, as he ſays, 
Book I. Ode XXX VI. : 


Dum capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus & imperio parabat. 


While the mad Queen threaten'd final Deſtruction to 


the Capitol and Empire. Ir muſt be noted that the Ethi- 


opians and Dacians compoſed a great part of Antony's 
Troops. | 


AQthiops. The Troops of Cleopatra, Ethiopians and 


Egyptians ; for Egypt was comprebended under the general 


ame of Ethiopia. - 


Lin. 15. Hic clafſe formidatus. For the Egyptians were 


woſt of Antony's Forces for Sea Service. 
Lin. 16. Ille miſſilibus melior ſagittis. This is the Da- 
cian. The Northern People were generally good Archers ; 


and Strabo ſays their Arms were Sword, Buckler, Bow and 
ger. 


Lin. 17. Fœcunda culpæ ſecula. The Corruption f 


Atanners in Horace' Time cannot be better 


expreſt than 
in this Epigram of Catullus : "prof ; 


Conſule Pompeio primum duo, Cinna, ſolebant 
Moechi. Illi, ah! facto Conſule nunc iterum 
Manſerunt duo, ſed creverunt millia in unum 
CC goingulum, fœcundum ſemen adulterio. 


inna 


— 
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Unna, in the firſt Conſulate of Pompey, you could ſee but 
two Adulterers at Rome. In his ſecond like wiſe you could 
find but theſe two. But ſince that, each of theſe has 
produced a thouſand. O prolifick Adultery! By tbe wo 
Adulterers Catullus means C:efar and Mamurra. A little 
after this Ode was written, Auguſtus publiſhed the Julian 
Law, to prevent Adulteries. 5 
Lin. 19. Hoc fonte derivata clades. If is very remar- 
table, that Horace here aſcribes all the Calamities which 
bad happen d to Rome, and all the Civil Wars, to Adulte- 
riet only. In this he follows the Doctrine of Pythagoras, 
who taught, that nothing was of more miſchievous Cunſe- 
quence than confounding Families, and grafting Aliens upon 
them by Adultery. X 
Lin. z 1. Motus. As tbe Greeks uſe ei Sa:, ro move ones 
ſelf, for b, ro dance, ſo the Latins uſe moveri and 
motus for the ſame, Thus Horace in another place 


Ut feſtis matrona moveri juſſa Diebus. 
And again Aut qui 
Nunc Satyrum, nunc agreſtem Cyclopa movetur. 


And Virgil, dant motus incompoſitos. Cicero has the 
ſame Phraſe in his third Paradox: Hiſtrio fi paulo ſe mo- 
vit extra numerum. 22 

lonicos. Ionian Dances were the moſt laſcivious f any. 
For the World did not affard a more voluptuous People than 
the Ionians. 

Lin. 22. Matura virgo. That is, a Maid who is mar- 
riageable; for among the old Romans it was counted a Re- 
proach for a Maid of that Age to dance; this Exerciſe 
being permitted to none but young Children. . 

Fingitur artubus. Fingere fgnifies the ſame as formare, 
componere, 10 faſhion, to fit. It is a Term borrow'd from 
tbe Dancing-Schools. Horace ſays, that at that Age the 

I. es Maid 
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Maid was fill practiſing to make her Foynts ſupple, that ſhe 


might ſucceed the better in her laſcivious Movements. Lambin 

has read in ſome Manuſcripts, fingitur artibus. If that be 
the true reading, Horace would ſay that the Maids learn d 
all the Tricks, and practiſed all the inveigling Arts, which 
common Strumpets made uſe of in their Trade. 

Lin. 24. De tenero meditatur ungui. This is 4 Greek 
Proverb 3 28 d re 1 v de renero ungui, de tene- 
ris unguiculis, from ones tender Age. Tully in an Epiſtle 
zo Lentulus, ſays: Sed præſta te eum qui mihi à teneris, 
ut Græci dicunt, unguiculis es cognitus. Let me find 
you the ſame Man as I have always known you to be c- 
yer ſince you was a little Child. Obſerve here how Horace 
_ ſex the Prepoſition de inſtead of à. 4 | | 
3 * 27. Juniores quærit adulteros. Juniores may 5 
niſie here ſimply, the youngeſt, or ſuch as were younger than 
their Huchan4,, or — wy as Book I. Ode XXXIIL 

Lin. 26. Inter mariti vina. A Paſſage of Ovid may 
explain this, in his firſt Book de arte. N 
Ergo ubi contigerint poſiti tibi munera Bacchi, 

Atque erit in ſocii fœmina parte tori, &c. 
When you are at the Table with your Miſtreſs, and ſhe 
fits upon the ſame Couch with you, &c. 
Lin. 28. Gaudia. This word muſt not be chaug d. Ovid 
hat it in the ſame ſenſe, de arte Lib. III. ES . 
155 Gaudia nec cupidis veſtra negate viris. 
And Tibullus: 2 
Su Cui Venus hefterni gaudia nocte tulit. 
Lin. 29: Coram. Before all the Company. This word is 
oppoſed here to luminibus remotis. Suetonius #ſes it in ſpeaks 
ing of Auguſtus, in the LXIXth Chapter of his Life. 


Non 
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Non fine conſcio. This is oppoſed to raptim. Horace js 
wot ſatisfied to deſcribe the Debaucheries of Women only; but 
to ſtrike more Horror, he adds, that their Husbands conſented; 
which is the higheſt degree of Lewaneſs. i, 

Lin. 30. Seu vocat inſtitor. Inſtitor is properly 4 Factor 
to a Merchant, an Agent. Ovid de arte, Lib. JI. 


Inſtitor ad dominam veniet diſcinctus emacem, 
Expediet merces teque ſedente ſuas. 


The Merchant's Factor will come to your Miſtreſs who 
wants to buy ſomewhat, and will open all his Ware in 
your ſight. | | 
Lin. 31. Seu navis Hiſpanæ magiſter. Magiſter navis 
ſometimes ſigniſies the chief Man in the Ship, or the Pilot: But 
here Horace puts it for the Owner of the Veſſel, the trading 
Merchant. Now there was great Trade between Italy and 
Spain: the Spaniards furni ſbd Rome with Wine, and car 
ried back Goods from thence in exchange. IR, ol 
Lin. 32, Dedecorum pretioſus emptor. The Word pre- 
tioſus here is a very ingenious, pertinent Epithet: for it ſigni- 
Fes one who buys dear, who ſpares for nothing; much the ſame 
as damnoſus. Horace handſomely deſcribes the Avarice of 
the Women in his Time, who preferr'd Merchants and Ships 
Maſters for their Gallants , only becauſe they paid better than 


8 others. 


Lin. 33. Non his juventus orta parentibus. Here he 
Slluſtrates what he hinted at the 17th Verſe, that frequent A- 
dulteries had ſpoil'd good Families, ſo that one might ſee 4 
great difference between the Romans of his Time, and their 
brave Anceſtors, who vanquiſb'd Pyrrhus, the Carthaginians, 
and Antiochus by Sea and Land. | 

Lin. 35. Pyrrhumque. Pyrrhus was King of Epirus, 


and deſcended from Achilles. He routed the Conſul Lævinus. 


near Heraclea; but ſoon after he was overthrown by Fabri- 
| | e . cius 
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cius and Curius; and retiring into Greece, he was ſlain with 


a blow of a Tile, as he was beſieging Antigonus in Argos, in 
the Tear of Rome CCCCLXXX. $70 
Lin. 36. Ingentem Antiochum. Antiochus was King of 


— 


Syria. Amilius Regillus bear him by Sea, and L. Scipio by 


Land: At laſt he was ſlain by his own People, in the Tear of 
Rome DLXVII. 5 
Lin. 37. Sed rufticorum maſcula militum. The Ro- 


man Troops were compoſed of Ruſticks, Countrymen, ſuch as 


they raiſed for the moſt part in the Territory of the Marſians, 
in Apulia, and among the Samnites. Varro has 4 fine Re- 
mark upon this, in the beginning of his Book of Husbanary, 
Viri magni noſtri majores non fine cauſa præponebant 
ruſticos Romanos urbanis z ut ruri enim qui in villa vi- 
vunt ignaviores quam qui in agro verſantur in aliquo o- 
pere faciundo: Sic qui in oppido ſederent, quam qui rura 
colerent, deſidiores putabant. It is not without Reaſon 

that thoſe great Men, our Anceſtors, preferr'd the Ro- 
mans in the Country before thoſe in the City; for as in 
the Country itſelf, thoſe whoſe Buſineſs lies within Doors 


are lazier than thoſe who ſtir abroad and work in the 
Field; fo they reckon'd that thoſe who led a ſedentary 


Life in the City, were not ſo fit for Service as thoſe that 


follow'd Husbandry. The ſame Author has ſomething fuller 
yet, in the beginning of his IIId Book, Itaque non ſine 


cauſa majores noſtri ex urbe in agris redigebant cives 
ſuos, quod & in pace a ruſticis Romanis alebantur, & 
in bello ab his tutabantur. Our Forefathers were in the 
right, to ſend Citizens abroad and ſettle them in Coun- 
try places; becauſe the Romans in the Country furniſh'd 


.the City with Proviſions in time of Peace, and defend- 


— 


Lin- 
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Lin. 38. Sabellis docta ligonibus. Which is as much as 
to ſay, that the Soldiers were Samnites. For Sabellus is 4 
diminutive of Saranis, as Scabellum of Scamnum, 

Lin. 40. Severæ matris ad arbitrium. This is 4 good 
Deſcription of a painful Mother who makes her Children work, 
and will not be pleaſed if they don't bring home good Loads of 
Fuel at Night. He has the ſame Thought again, Book V. 
Ode II. The Samnite Women were ſo induſtrious, that they 
managed the Farms for their Husbands, and left them Nothing 

to do. See Columella's Preface to his XIth Book, where he 
oppoſes the pains-taking Women of the firſt Times, to the ſine, 
Hh voluptuons Dames of his own Age. 

Lin. 41. Sol ubi montium muraret umbras. This mu- 
tare of Horace, is the ſame with Virgil's duplicare. It ma 
be explain d of the changing of Place, For when the Sun ſets, 
2 Shadow is not in the ſame place where it was three Hours 

efore. | 
+ Lin. 42. Et juga demeret bobus. The Greeks have 
happily expreſt this by one Word BxAvars or BrauTes, which Tul- 
ly uſes in his XX VIIth Epiſtle to Atticus, Book XV. Ad- 
ventabat autem Þavos coenantibus nobis. He came in the 

Evening as Me were at Supper, about the time of unyoking the 
Oxen. See the Ild Ode of the Vth Book. 'Þ 

Lin. 43. Amicum tempus. He calls the Evening a Friend 
to Labourers, becauſe it puts an end to their Days Work, 

Lin. 45. Damnoſa. Damnoſus, as J have already obſer- 
ved, is properly one that never ſpares z and therefore it is very 
fly applied to Time, which is likewiſe call d tempus edax. 


Lin. 46. Ætas parentum. Here I admire the Poet's Art, 


who has ſaid ſo much of four Generations in three ſhort Ver- 
ſes, If it be true that he has imitated the Verſes of Aratus, 


4s Lambin and Muretus rell us, the Copy may be ſaid to ex- 
cel the Original. Fo 
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Olny yeuoter mares; ννEbL‚Ʒl Ra lxroy ro 
| KetgorTieny, due Se xarwrea regelecdt. 


As your Fathers left Children not ſo good as themſelves, 
ſo you will leave thoſe that are worſe than you are. 
; _ Muretus ſays farther, that both theſe Poets have borrow'd the 

| "Thoaght from Homer, who writes that few Children are like 

| . their Father; that he obſerved a great many to be worſe, bat 

| | rarely found one better. But it well deſerves to be noted, that 

| Horace grounded his Remark upon true Hiſtory of the Times 

| for the three firſt Generations, and that he propheſied truly of 

the fourth, as is eaſie to prove, by comparing the Reign of Tix 

berius with that of Auguſtus, I Eh 
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Preface to the Art of Poetry. 


Have ſeldom known a Trick ſucceed, and will 
U put none upon the Reader; but tell him plainly 
that I think it could never be more ſeaſonable than 
now to lay down ſuch Rules, as if they be obſerv'd, 
will make Men write more correctly, and judge 
more diſcreetly: But Horace muſt beread ſeriouſly 
or not at all, for elſe the Reader won't be the bet- 
ter For him, and 1 ſhall have Loſt my Labour, I 
have kept as cloſe as could, both to the Meaning, 
and the Words of the Author, and done nothing 
but what I believe he would forgive if he were a- 
live; and I have often ask'd my ſelf that Queſtion. 
I know this is a Field, © 

Per quem magnusequos Auruncæ flexit Alumnus. 


But with all the Reſpect due to the Name of Ben. 
Johnſon, to which no Man pays more Veneration 
than JI; it cannot be deny d, that the Conſtraint of 
Rhime, andaliteralTranſlation(to which Horace 
in this Book declares himſelf an Enemy) has made 
him want a Comment in many Places. | | 

My chief Care has been to Write intelligibly, and 
where the Latin was obſture, I have added a- 
Line or two to explain it. 

J am below the Envy of the Criticks, but if I 
durſt, I would beg them to remember, that Horace 
 ow'd his Favour and his Fortune to the Character 
given of him by Virgil and Varius, that Fundanius 
andPollio are ſtill valued by what Horace /ays of 
them, and that in their Golden Age, there was a 
good Underſtanding among the Ingenious, and thoſe 
who were the moſt Eſteem'd were the beſt Natur d. 
wn | - Roscommon. 
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OF THIS 


TRANSLATION 


And of the 


USE of POETRY: 


By EDM ND WALLER Eſq; 


OME was not better by her Horace fangbe, 
Than we are here, fo comprehend his Thought: . 
The Poet writ to Noble Piſo, there, | 
| A NoblePiſodees inftrut us here, 
Gives us a Pattern in his flowing Stile, - 
Aud with rich Precepts does oblige our Iſle, 
Britain, whoſe Genius is in Verſe expreſ3'd 
Bold and ſublime, bat neghigently dreſi d. 
HForace will our ſuperfinous Branches Prime, 
Give us new "OT and 2 2 our Harp in 7 une, 
5 Direct 


. 
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Direct us how to back the winged Hor ſe, 
Favour bis F. light, and moderate his Force. 
Though Poets may of Inſpiration boaſt, 
Their Rage ill goverw'd, in the Clouds is loſt; 
He that proportion'd Wonders can diſcloſe, 
At once his Fancy and his Judgment ſhows. 


Chaſt moral Writing we may learn from hence, 
Neglect of which no Wit can recompence; 

The Fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 

That ſacred Stream ſhould never water Weeds, 


Nor make the Crop of Thorns and Thiſtles grow, | 


Which Envy or perverted Nature ſow. 


_— 


Mell. ſoundiug Verſes are the Charm we uſe, 
| Heroick Thoughts," and Virtue to infuſe; 
Things of deep Senſe we may in Proſe unfold, 
But they move more, in lofty Numbers fold; | 
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By the loud 7. rumpet, which our Courage aids, 
We learn that Sound, as well as Senſe perſuades. 


The Muſe's Friend, unto himſelf ſevere, 
With filent Pity tzoks on all that Err; 
But where a brave, a publick Attion ſhines, 
That he rewards with his Immortal Lines; 
Whether it be in Council or in Fight, 
His Country's Honour is his chief Deli ght; 3 
Praiſe of great Achs, he ſcatters as a Seed, 
. bich 1 the it in coming Ages, breed. 


Here coil the Fate of Verſes, always Prise 
With Admiration, or as much deſpis'd, 


| Men will be leſs indulgent to their Faults, 
And Patience have to cultivate their Thoughts 3 
Poets loſe half the Praiſe they ſhould have got, 
Could it be known what they diſtreetly blot, 
Find- - 
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Finding new . ords, that to the raviſh'd Ear, 
| May like the Language of the Gods appear. 


Such as of old, wiſe Bards employ'd, to make 
Vnpoliſp'd Men their wild Retreats for ſake ; 
Law-grumg Heroes, fam'd for taming Brutes, 
And raiſing Cities with their charming Lutes : 
For rudeſt Minds with Harmony were caught, 
And civil Life Was by the Muſes taught. 


So wand'ring Bees would periſh in the Air, 
Did not a Sound, proportion'd to their Ear, 
Appeaſe their Rage, invite them to the Hive, 
Unite their Force, and teach them how to thrive, 
To rob the Flow'rs, and to forbear the Spoil, 

 Preſerv'd in Winter by their Summer”s Toil, 
They give us Food, which may with Nectar Vie, 
And Wax that does the abſent Sun ſupply. 
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ARTE POETICA 


LIBE R, 
AD PISONE S. 
T TUMANO capiti cervicem Pictor equinam 


TJungere ſi; velit & varias inducere plumas, 


Vndique collatis membris : ut turpiter atrum 


De ſinat in piſtem mulier formoſa ſuperne : 
Speftatum admiſ riſum teneatis amici 2 5 
Credite, Pi ſones, iſt tabulæ fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vane 
Fingentur ſpecies ut nec pes nec caput un: 
Reddatur forme. Piforibus atque Pottis 
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| F in a Picture (Pio) you ſhould ſee 

1 A handſome Woman with a Fiſhes Tail, 

Or a Man's Head upon a Horſe's Neck, 

| Or Limbs of Beaſts of the moſt diff rent kinds, 
| Cover'd with Feathers of all ſorts of Birds, 
Would you not laugh, and think the Painter mad * 

Truſt me, that Book is as ridiculous, | 
Whoſe incoherent Stile (like ſick Mens Dreams) 
Varies all Shapes, and mixes all Extreams. 


— 


0 4-; Painters 
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Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit aqua poteſtac. 10 

Seemus, © hanc-veniam petimu Aue damuſque 
viciſim. e 


Sed non ut placidis cozant immitia, non ut 


. 


Serpentes avibus geminentur , tigribus agni. 


1 nceptis gravibus plerumque & magna Ne 
ANN late qui ſplendeat, unus & alter 15 
¶uitur e quum lucus, & ara Diane, | 
Et properantis agu per amænos ambitus agros, 
tos e Ne d e 4 b ore 

arcus. N | | 
Sed nunc non erat bis locus: & fortaſſe cupreſſum 
Seis ſimnlare. Quid hoc 2 6 frattis enatat exſpes 20 
| Navibus, ere dato qui pingitur 2 e cæpit 


Inſtitui, 


% 
7 on ſeveral Occaſſons., 183 
Painters and Poets have been il allow'd 
Their Pencils, and their Fancies unconfin'd. 
This Privilege we freely give and take; 
But Nature, and the Common Laws of Senſe, 

Forbid to reconcile Antipathies, | 

Or make a Snake engender with a Dove, 
And hungry Tygers court the tender Lambs. 


Some that at firſt have promis'd mighty Things, 
Applaud themſelves, when a few florid Lines 
Shine through th* inſipid Dulneſs of the reſt; 
Here they deſcribe a Temple, or a Wood, 

Or Streams that through delightful Meadows run, 
And there the Rainbow, or the rapid Rhine, 
But they miſplace them all, and croud them in, 
And are as much to ſeek in other things, 

As he that only can deſign a Tree, 
Would be to draw a Shipwreck or a Storm. 
M4 When 
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Inſtitui; currente rota cur urcens exit? 
Denigue ſit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat & unum. 


Maxima pars vatum, pater, & zuvenes patre 
di 44 un 5 | 


Decipimur ſpecie recti. brevis eſe laboro, 25 
 Obſcarus fio: ſeftantem levia, nervi 

| Deficiunt animique : profeſſus grandia, furget : 
Serpit humi tutus r timiduſque procelle: : 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 


Delphinum Hlvis appingit, fuctibus aprum. | 30 


In vitium ducit culpæ fuga, ſi caret arte. 


Anilium circa ludum faber imus & ungues 


 Expramet, & molles imitabitur ere capillos : 


Infelix 


— 2 
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When you begin with ſo much Pomp and a 
Why! is the End ſo little and ſo low? 


Be what you will, fo you be ſtill the ſame. 


Moſt Poets fall i into the groſſeſt Faults, 
Deluded by a ſeeming Excellence: 


By firiving to be ſhort, they grow Obſcure, 


And when they would write ſmoothly,they want 


Strength, 
Their Spirits fink ; while others that affect 


A lofty Stile, ſwell to a Tympany ; ; 


Some tim'rous Wretches ſtart at ev'ry Blaſt, 


And fearing Tempeſts, dare not leave the Shore 
Others, in Loye with wild Variety, 
Draw Boars in Waves, and Dolphins ina Wood; 


Thus fear of Erring, join'd with want of Skill, 


ls a moſt certain my of Erring ſtill. 


The meaneſt Workman in th' ÆAmilian Square, 
May grave the Nails, or imitate the Hair, | 


| 
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Infelix operis ſummd, guia ponere totum 
Neſciet. hunc ego me, ſi quid componere curem, 35 
Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere na ſo, ; 


Spettandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 
Sumite materiam veſiris, qui [eribitis, quam 


Viribus, & ver ſate din, quid Ferre recu ſent, 


Quid valeant humeri. cui lecta potenter erit res, 40 


Nec facundia deſeret hunc, nec Incidus ord. 


.% 
Ordinis hæc virtus erit & venus, aut ego fallor, 


Vt jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 


Pleraquè diſferat, & preſens in tempus omittat. 


Hoc amet, hoc ſpernat promiſſi carminis autor. 


In 
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But cannot finiſh what he hath begun; 
What is there more ridiculous than he 2 
For one or two good Features in a Face, 
Where all the reſt are ſcandalouſly ill, 
Make i it but more remarkably deform'd. 


[Strength, 
Let Poets match their Subject to their 


And often try what Weight they can ſupport, 
And what their Shoulders are too weak to bear, 
After a ſerious and judicious Choice, 


Method and Eloquence will never fail. 


As well the Force as Ornament of Verſe, 
Conſiſt in chuſing a fit Time for things, 
And knowing when a Muſe ſhould be indulg'd 
In her full Flight, and when ſhe ſhould be curb d. 
mY Words 
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| In verbis etiam tenuis cautuſque ſerendis : 

Dixeris egregie, notum f: callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. ſi forts neceſſe 92 

| Tndiciis monſtrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinfiutis non exaudita Cethegis 50 
Continget: dabiturque licentia ſumta pudenter. 
Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, fe 

| Graco fonte cadant » parce detorta. quid autem 


| Cæcilio Plautoque dabit Romanus ademtum 


W 


Virgilio Varioque? ego, cur acquirere pauca 55 


Si poſſum, invideor? quum lingua Catonis & Euni 


— 


| Sermonem patrium ditaverit, & nova rerum 
Nomina protulerit ? licuit, ſemperque hicebit, 


Signatum pre ſente nota procudere nomen. 


Vt ſhoe foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 60 
Prima 
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Words muſt be choſen, and be plac'd with Skill: 
You gain your Point, if your induftrious Art 
Can make unuſual Words eaſie and plain; 
But if you write of things Abſtruſe or New, 
Some of your own inventing may be us d, 
So it be ſeldom and diſcreetly done: | 
But he that hopes to have new Words allow'd, 
. Muſtfo derive them from the Grecian Spring, 

. they may ſeem to flow without Conſtraint. 

Can an Impartial Reader diſcommend 
In Parius, or in Virgil, what he likes 
In Plautus or Cæcilius? Why ſhould I 
Be envy'd for the little I invent, 
When Ennius and Cato's copious Stile 
Have ſo enrich'd, and ſo adorn'd our Tongue : 
Men ever had, and ever will have, leave 
To coin new Words well ſuited to the Age. 
Words are like Leaves, ſome wither ev'ry Year, 

5 8 * And 
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Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus ai etas, 
E t juvenum ritu florent modo nata, vigentque. hu 
Debemur morti nos, noſtraque tue i 
Terra Neptunus claſſes aquilonibus arcet, 

Regis opus; Perilifoe diu palus, aptaque 3 65 
LV icinas arbes alit, & grave ſentit aratrum : 

Sen curſum NOPE miquum frugibus amnis, 
DoFus iter melius. mortalia fatta peribunt, g 
Nedum ſermonum ſtet honos, & gratia 22 
Multa renaſtentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 70 
Que nunc ſunt in honore vocabula, {i LE uſus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eft S Jus © norma loquendi. 


Res 
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And ev'ry Year a younger Race ſucceeds. 
Death is a Tribute all things owe to Fate , | 
The Lucrine Mole (Ceſar's {tupendious Work) 
protects our Navies from the raging North; 
And (ſince Cethegus drain'd the Pont in Lake) © 
a Plow and Reap where former Ages row'd. 
See how the Der (whoſe Beende Waves 
- a often over-flow'd the neighb' ring Fields,) 
Now runs a fmooth and inoffenſive Courſe, 
Confin'd by our great Emperor's Command: 
Vet this, and they, and all, will be W 
Why then ſhould Words challenge Eternity, 
When greateſt Men, and greateſt Actions die? 
Uſe may revive the obſoleteſt Words, 
And baniſh thoſe that now are moſt in Vogue; 
Uſſe is the Judge, the Law, and Rule of Speech. 


Homer 


192 ö 
Res geſtæ regumque ducumque, & triſtia bella, 


Quo ſeribi poſſent numero, monſtravit Homerus. 


V. er ſibus impariter junctis guerimonia primum, 75 
* Poſt etiam incluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. 
Oujs tamen exiguos elegos emiſerit autor, 


Grammatici certant, & adhuc ſub judice lis eſt. 


Ar chilochum proprio rabies armavit zambo. 


— 


— 


| Hunc ſocci cepere pedem gau corburni, 80 
Alternis aptum fermonibus, & populares | 


Vincentem ftrepitus, & natum res agendis. 


Ne fa dedit Kaba Di vos, puero ſque Daun, 
p t pugilem viftorem, & equum certamine primum, 


Et juvenum chras, & libera vina referre. 5 oy 
De- 


n 
* 
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Homer firſt taught the World in Epick Verſe 
To write of great Commanders, and of Kings, 


Elegies were at firſt deſign'd for Grief, 
Though now we uſe them to expreſs our Joy: 
But to whoſe Muſe we owe that ſort of Verſe, 
Is undecided by the Men of Skill. 


Rage with Tambicks arm'd Archilochus, 
Numbers for Dialogue and Action fit, 

And Favourites of the Dramatick Muſe, 

Fierce, Lofty, Rapid, whoſe commanding Sound 
Awes the tumultuous Noiſes of the Pit, 
And whoſe peculiar Province is the Stage. 


Gods, Heroes, Conquerors, Olympick Crowns, 
Love's pleaſing Cares, and the free Joys of Wine, 

Are proper Subjects for the Lyrick Song. | 
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Deſeripras fervare vices, eperumgue cobores 


Cur ego, ſi nequeo gnoroque, Potta ſalutor ? 


Cur neſtire, pudens prave, quam diſtere, malo? 


. Verſibus exponi tragicis res comica non vult; 


Indignatur item privatis ac prope ſocco 90 


Dignis carminibus narrari cena Thyeſte. 


Singula quæque locum teneant ſortita decenter. 

4 nterdum tamen & vocem comæ dia tollit, 

1, ratuſque Chremes tumido deliti gat ore: 

Et tragicus plerumque dolet ſermone pedeſtri. 95 
Telephus & Peleus, quum Pauper Sexul uter que, 
Projicit ampullas, © e /quipedalia verba, 

Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe quereld. 
Non ſatis eſt pulera efſe Poemata: dulcia ſunto, 


Et quocumque volent, animum auditoris agunto. 100 


Vt ridentibus arrident, ita flentibus adflent 
Humani vultus. ſi vis me flere, dolendum eft 


7 1 8 Primum 
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Why is he honour'd with a Poet's Name, 
Who neither knows, nor would obſerve a Rule; 
And chuſes to be Ignorant and Proud, 

Rather than own his Ignorance, and learn? 


Let ev'ry Thing have its due Place and Time. 


A Co mick Subject loves an humble Verſe, 
Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and Comick Stile. 
Yet Comedy ſometimes may raiſe her Voice, 
And Chremes be allow'd to foam and rail : 
Tragedians too, lay by their State to grieve; | 
Peleus and Telephus exibd and poor, 
F orget their ſwelling and Gigantick Words. 5 
He that would have SpeCtators ſhare his Grief, 
Muſt write not only well, but movingly, 
And raiſe Mens Paſſions to what height he will. 
We Weep and Laugh, as we ſee others do: 


He only makes me ſad who ſhews the way 
32 Þ =_ - 
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Primum ipſi tibi: tunc tua me een Ledent, 
Telephe, vel Peleu: mals ſi mandata loqueris, 
Aut dormitabo, aut ridebo. triſtia meſtum 105 
” ultum verba decent. iratum, plene minarum: p 


18 . laſeiva: ſSeverum, ſeria dictu. 


Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 


\ | | 
Fortunarum babitum : juvat, aut impellit ad iram 


Aut ad humum merore gravi deducit, & angit 110 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. 

Sz dicentis erunt fortunis abſona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites pediteſque cachinuum. 
Tntererit uultun divuſue loquatur an heros: : 
Maturuſue ge, an adhuc florente juventd 


Fervidus an matrona Potens, an ſedula nutrix: 


Mercatorne vagus, cultorue virentis agetli : 
Colchus, 


And firſt is fad himſelf; then, Telephus, 
I feel the weight of your Calamities, 
And fancy all your Miſeries my own. 
But if you act them ill, I ſleep or laugh: 


Your Looks muſt alter, as your Subject does 


From kind to fierce, from wanton to ſevere: 
For Nature forms, and ſoftens us within, 


And writes our Fortunes Changes in our Face. 


Pleaſure enchants, impetuous Rage tranſports, 
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And Grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd Soul, 


And theſe are all interpreted by Speech; 

But he whoſe Words and Fortunes diſagree, 
Abſurd, unpity'd, grows a publick Jeſt. 
Obſerve the Characters of thoſe that ſpeak, 
Whether an honeſt Servant, or a Cheat, 

Or one whoſe Blood boilsin his youthful Veins, 
Or a grave Matron, or a buſie Nurſe, 


Extorting Merchants, careful Husbandmen, 


03 <bgives, 
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Colchus, an Mgrius: Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 


Aut famam ee ah ſbi convenientia Hage 
Scriptor. honoratum ft forte reponis Acbillem : 
Impiger, jracundus, inneerdbifis. acer, 

Fara neget ſebz nata, nthil Sa arroget armis. 
Hit Medea Ferox, invictaque: flebilis Ino, 
Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, triſtis Oreſſen. 


Si quid inexpertum ſcenæ committis, & 6M 125 
Per ſonam formare nouam, e ad imunt ; 
Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. 
Difficile eſt proprit communia dicere. tuque 
Reckius 1 liacum carmen deducis in attus, 
Quam ſi proferres iguota indictaque primus. 130 
: Publica 
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Argiver, or Thebans, Aſians or Greeks, 


— Follow Report, or feign coherent Things; 
Deſcribe Achilles, as Achilles was, 
Impatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, 
Scorning all Judges, and all Law but Arms; 
Medea muſt be all Revenge and Blood, 

Ino all Tears, Ixion all Deceit, 


To muſt wander, and Oreſtes mourn. 


If your bold Muſe dare tread unbeaten Paths, 
And bring new Characters upon the Stage, 
Be ſure you keep them up to their firſt height, 
| New Subjects are not eaſily explain d. 
And you had better chuſe a well known Theme, 
Than truſt to an Invention of your own; 
For what originally others writ, 
May be ſo well diſguis'd, and ſo improv'd, 

9094 That 
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17 Publica materies privati juris exit, i 
Nec circa aids patulumque moraberis orbem: N 
Nec verlun verbo curabis nb dus 
7 nterpres : nec defilies imitator in arftum, 


Unde pedemproferre puder vetet, aut operis lex. a3 


Nec fic incipies, ut ſeriptor cyclicus olim F 
F ortunan Priami cantabo & nobile bellum. 
Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu ? 
Parturient montes, naſtetur ridiculus mus. 
Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte 1 40 
(Dir mibiz Muſa, vir un, capte poſt temporaTrije, 
Qui mores hominum multorum vidit & urbes. ) 


| . on fumum ex fulgore , ſed ex 2 tare lucem 


can, N 
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That with ſome Juſtice it may paſs for yours; 
But then you muſt not- Copy trivial things, 
Nor Word for Word too faithfully Tranſlate, 
Nor (as ſome ſervile Imitators do) 
Preſcribe at firſt ſuch ſtrict uneaſie Rules, 
As they muſt ever {laviſhly obſerve, 
Or all the Laws of Decency renounce. 


Begin not as th? old Poetaſter did, 
(Troy's famons War, and Priam's Fate, I ſing) 
In what will all this Oſtentation end? 
Thelab'ring Mountain ſcarce brings forth a Mouſe: 
How far is this from the Meonian Stile? | 
Mnſe, ſpeak the Man, who face the Siege of Troy, 
Co many Towns, ſuch change of Manners ſaw. 
One with a Flaſh begins, and ends in Smoak, 
The other out of Smoak brings glorious Light, 
; And (without raiſing ExpeRtation high) 


W > Sur. 


9 P OEM * 
3 Cogitat : wt Peecioſs debine miraculs Sevens: 


Antiphaten, ,  Seyllamgue; cum Cychpe Cha- 
rybdin. | 145 
Nec reditun Diome dis is; interits Meleagri, 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab duo. 
Semper ad eventum Feſtinat : & in EF IR = 
Non ſecus ac notas, auditorem rapit: S que 

Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit : 150 

| Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa remiſcet, 


Primo ne medium, medio ne diſtrepet imum. 


Tu, 110 ego, is Populus mecum defideret, audi. 
8 Plauſoris ages aulæa mentis, & uſque 
Seſſuri, donec cantor, Vas Plaudite, dicat 2 
Atatis eujuſque notandi ſunt tibi mores : 


4 
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Surprizes us with daring Miracles, 

The bloody Leſtrygons inhumane Feaſts, 
With all the Monſters of the Land and Sea; 
How Scylla bark'd, and Polyphemus roar'd: 
Ile doth not trouble us with Leda's Eggs, 
When he begins to write the Trojan War; 
Nor writing the Return of Diomed, 

Go back as far as Meleager's Death: 

5 Nothing is idle, each judicious Line 

| Inſenſibly acquaints us with the Plot; 
He chuſes only what he can improve, | 
And Truth and Fiction are ſo aptly mix d 
That all ſeems Uniform, and of a Piece. 


Now hear what ev'ry Auditor expects; 
If you intend that he ſhould ſtay to hear 
The Epilogue, and ſee the Curtain fall; 
Mind how our Tempers alter with our Years, 


And 


ol 
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Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus & annzs. 
Reddere qui voces jam ſcit puer, & pede certo 


Signat humum, geſtit paribus colludere & iram 


Colligit ac ponit temere, & mutatur in horas. 160 


 Imberbis juvenis, tandem cuſtode remoto, 


Gaudet equis canibuſque, & apricigramine campi- 


Cereus in vitium flecti, monitoribus aſper : 


Otilium tardus provi ſor, prodigus aris : 


 Sublimis, cupiduſque & amata relinquere pernix. 
 Converſis ſtudiis ætas animuſque virilis 


Querit opes & amicitias, inſervit honori: 


| Commiſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare laborer. 


Multa ſenem circumveniunt incommoda : vel quod 
Quærit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti: 170 
Vel quod res omnes timide gelideque miniſtrat, 


Dilator, ſpe longus, iner s, aviduſque futuri, 


Diffcilis, querulus: laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, cenſor caſtigatorque minorum. 
Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda ſecum, 


Multa 


4 . 
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And be thoſe Rules form all your Characters. 
One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go, 
Loves childiſh Plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleas'd, 
And changes evry Hour his wav'ring Mind. 

A Youth that firſt caſts off his Tutor's Yoke, 
| Loves Horſes, Hounds, and Sports, and Exerciſe, 
| Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof, 

Proud, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and profuſe. 
Gain and Ambition rule our riper Years, 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Power. | 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where all Defects, and all Diſeaſes, croud 
With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays and Hopes, 
Oppreſs'd with Riches which they dare not uſe; 
V-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 

And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 
Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years, 

| Our 
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Multa recedentes adimunt. ne forte ſeniles | 
| Mandentur juveni partes, pueroque viriles, 


Semper in adjunctis ævoque morabimur aptis. 


Aut agitur res * Ne aut acta refertur. 
Segnius irritant animos demiſſa Per aurem, 1 do 
Quam quæ ſunt oculis fubjette fidelibus, & que 
Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpettator. Nov tamen intus _ 
Digna geri, promes 1 in ſtenam: multaque tolles 
Ex oculic, gue mox narret facundia preſens. 
Nec Pueros coram Populo Medea trucidet. pls 185 
Aut humana Pola coquat erte mefarius Arreus: A 
Aut i in avem Progne vertatur, Cadmus i in anguem. 


Quodeumque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 
Neve 
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Our Ebb of Life for ever takes away. 
Boys muſt not have th- ambitious Care of Men, 


Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 


Some things are acted, others only told 3 
But what we hear moves leſs than what we ſee; 
Spectators only have their Eyes to truſt, 

But Auditors muſt truſt their Ears and you; 
Vet there are things improper for a Scene, 
Which Men of judgment only will relate. 
Medea muſt not draw her murth'ring Knife, | 
And ſpill her Childrens Blood upon the Stage, 
Nor Atreus there his horrid Feaſt prepare. 
Cadmus and Progne's Metamorphoſis, 

(She to a Swallow turn'd, he to a Snake) 
And whatſoever contradicts my Senſe, 


I hate to ſee, and never can believe. 


Five 


2 PO. ENS 

Neve minor, neu ſt quinto PO WIR actu 
Fabula, que poſei vult, 2 Heltata reponi. 1 99 
Nec deus inter it, uiſi diguus vindice nodys 
Tnciderit: nec quarta loqui perſona laboret. 


Asboris partes chorus officiumque viri le 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat atfus, 
Quod non Propoſito conducat & hereat le. 195 
Ille bonis fauegegue, & concilietur amicis : 
E t regat iratos, & amet peccare timentes : 
ie dapes laudet menſe brevis, ille ſalulrem 
Juſtitiam, legeſque, & apertis otia Portio. 
Ille tegat commiſſa: Deoſque Precetur S oret 2 
Ut redeat . abeat fortuna ſuperbis, 
Tibia non, ut nunc, orichalco vina, tubægue 
Enula, ſed tenuis ſanplexque, foramine pauco 
Aſparare, © adeſſe choris erat utilis, atque : - 
| Non» 
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. Five Acts are the juſt Meaſure of a Play. 
Never preſume to make a God appear, 
But for a Buſineſs worthy of a God; 
And in one Scene no more than three ſhould ſpeak. 


A Chorus ſhould ſupply what Action wants, 
And hath a generous and manly Part; 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honeſty, 

And ſtrict Obſervance of impartial Laws, 
Sobriety, Security and Peace, 
And begs the Gods toturn blind Fortune” s Wheel, 
To raiſe the Wretched, and pulldowntheProud. 
But nothing muſt be ſung between the Acts 
But what ſome way conduces to the Plot. 


Firſt the ſhrill Sound of a ſmall rural Pipe 

| (Not loud like Trumpets, nor adorn'd as now) 

Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, | 
Er 


210 NO E AS | 
Nondum ſpiſſa nimis complere ſedilia flatu, 205 
Quo ſand populus numerabilts, utpote parvus, 
Et frugi, caſtuſque verecunduſque coibat. 


_ Poſtquam cepit agros extendere victor, S urbem 


Latior amplecti murus: vinoque diurno 

Placari Genius feſtis impun? diebus, 210 

Accelſit numeri/que modiſque licentia major. 
Indoctus quid enim ſa peret, liberque laborum 

Ruſticus urbano confuſus, turpis Bone to 2 

Sic pri ſcæ motumque & luxuriam addidit arti 

Tibicen : traxitque vagus per pulpita veſtem. 215 

Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere 3 

E: tulit eloquium inſolitum facundia preceps : 

Uriliumque ſagax rerum, & arvina futuri 


 Jortilegis non diſtrepuit ſeutentia Delphis. 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 
. Mox etiam agreſtes Satyros nudavit, & aſper 221 


Incolumi 
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And pleas'd the thin and baſhful Audience 


Of our well-meaning, frugal Anceſtors. 


But when our Walls and Limits were enlarg'd, 
And Men ( grown wanton by Proſperity ) 


Study'd new Arts of Luxury and Eaſe; 

The Verſe, the Mulick, and the Scene's improv'd, 
For how ſhould Ignorance be Judge of Wit, 

Or Men of Senſe applaud the Jeſts of Fools? 
Then came rich Cloaths and graceful Action in; 
Thenlnſtruments were taught more movingNotes, 
And Eloquence with all her Pomp and Charms 
Foretold us uſeful and ſententious Truths, | 
As thoſe deliver'd by the De/phick God. 


The firſt Tragedians found that ſerious Stile 
Too grave for their Uncultivated Age, 

And ſo brought wild and naked Satyrs in, | 
8 Whoſe Motion, Words,and Shape were all a Farce 
e (As 


_ LOOMS 

Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit : 60 quod 

1 llecebris erat & grata novitate morandus 
Spettator, funFuſque ſacris, & potus, & exlex. 
Verum ita riſores, ita commendare dicaces 2.25 
Conveniet Satyros, ita vertere ſeria ludo: 
Ne, guicumque deus, quicumque adhibebitur here, 
Regali conſpectus in auro nuper & oftro, 


Migret in obſturas humili ſermone tabernas : 

Aut, dum vitat humum, nubes S mania eaptet. 2 30 
Exutire leves indigna iragedia verſus: 

Vt feſtis matrona moveri juſſa diebus, 

Intererit Satyris paulum pudibunda Protervis. N 
Non ego inornata & dominantia nomina ſolum, 

LV erbaque, Pi ſones, Satyrorum ſeriptor amabo: 2 3 5 
Nec fic enitar tragico differre colors, 

Ut nihil interfit Davuſne loquatur, & audax 

. Pythias, emuncto lucrata Simone talentum: 

An cuſtos famuluſque Dei Sjlenus alumni. 

Ex noto fctum carmen ſequar : ut ſibi quivis 249 
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(As oft as Decency would give them leave, 
Becauſe the mad ungovernable Rout, ; 
| Full of Confuſion, and the Fumes of Wines 
Loy'd ſuch Variety and antick Tricks. 
But then they did not wrong themſelves ſo much 
To make a God, a Hero, or a King, 
(Sstript of his golden Crown and purple Robe) 
Deſcend to a Mechanick Dialect, 
Nor (to avoid ſuch Meanneſs) ſoaring high 
With empty Sound, and airy Notions fly; 
For, Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low Mimick Follies of a Farce, 
As a grave Matron would, to dance with Girls; 
You mult not think that a Satyrick Style 
Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh Words, 
Or the confounding of your Characters. 
Begin with Truth, then give Invention ſcope, 
And if your Stile be natural and ſmooth, 
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Speret idem: ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. tantum ſeries juncturaqué pollet, 
Tantum de medio ſumtis accedit honoris. © 
Hlvis deducti caveant, me judice, Fauni | 
Ne, velut imnat#triviis, ac pene forenſes, 245 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur ver ſibus unquam, 
Aut immunda crepent ignominioſaque dicta. 7 5 
Ofenduntur enim quibus eſt equus & pater & res - 
Nec, ſi quid fricti ciceris probat & nucis emtor, 
quis accipiunt animis, donant ve corona. 250 
Hllaba longa breva ſubjeffa, vocatur iambus, 
Pes citus: unde etiam trimetris accreſtere juſſit 
Nomen iambeis : quum ſenos redderet ictus, 
Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi. non ita pridem, 
Tardior ut paulo graviorque veniret adaures, 255 
Spondeos Habe in jura paterna recepit - 
Commodus & patiens: nan ut de ſede ſecunda 
Cederet aut quarta ſocialiter. hic & in Acct 
Nobilibus trimetris apparet rarus, © Enn!. 
In ftenam miſſos magno cum pondere verſus, 260 
Aut operæ ceteris nimium, curaque carentts, 
Aut ignoratæ premit artis crimine turpi. 
Non quivis videt immodulata pot mata judex 
Et data Romanis venia eft indigna Poëtis. 
IJadcircone wager, [eribamque licenter? an omnes 265: 
Viſuros peccata putem mea, tutus & intra 
Spem veniæ cautus? vitavi denique culpam,, 
Non laudem merui. vos exemplaria Graca 
Nocturna ver ſate manu, verſate diurna. 


At 
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All Men will try, and hope to write as well; | 
And (not without much Pains) be undeceiv'd. 
So much good Method and Connexion may 
Improve the common and the plainneſt Things. 
A Satyr that comes ſtaring from the Woods, 
Muſt not at firſt ſpeak like an Orator; | 

But, tho! his Language ſhould not be refin'd, 

It muſt not be Obſcene, and Impudent ; 

The better Sort abhors Scurrility, 

And often cenſures what the Rabble likes. 
Unpoliſh'd Verſes paſs with many Men, 

And Rome is too Indulgent in that Point; 

But then, to write at a looſe rambling rate, 

In hope the World will wink at all our Faults, 

15 ſuch a raſh, ill-grounded Confidence, 


As Men may * but will never praiſe. 

Conſider well the Greek Originals, 

Read them by Day, and think of them by Night. 
P 4 But 
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At noſtri e Plautinos & numero S8 270 
Laudavere ſales: nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam 'fulte, mirati : ſi modo ego S vos 
Scimus inurbanum lepido ſeponere difto, 


Legitimumque ſonum digitis callemus & aure. 


Ignotum tragice genus inveniſſe Camene | 275 
Dicitur, & plauſtris vexiſſe potmata Theſpis : 
One canerent agerentque peruntti fecibus ora. | 
HDoſt hunc per ſong palleque repertor bone ſtæ 

Aſchylus, & modicis inſtravit pulpita tignis, 

Et docuit magnumque loqui, nitique cothurno. 2 80 
Fuccelſit vetus his comæ dia, non ſine multa 
| Lauge: fed in vitium libertas excidit, S vim 
Di guam lege regs. lex eft accepts: choru ue 
Turpiter n ſublato jure ' nocendi. 


NI 
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But Plautus was admir'd in former Time 5 
With too much Patience (not to call it worſe) 
His harſh, unequal Verſe, was Muſick then, 


And Rudeneſs had the Privilege of Wit. 


When Theſpis firſt expos'd the Tragick Muſe, 
Rude were the Actors, and a Cart the Scene, 
Where ghaſtly Faces ſtain'd with Lees of Wine 
Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud; 
This Æſebylus (with Indignation) ſaw, _ 
And built a Stage, found out a decent Dreſs, 
Brought Vizards in (a civiler Diſguiſe) - 

And taught Men how to ſpeak, and how to act. 
Next Comedy appear'd with great Applauſe, 
: T.iil her licentious and abuſive Tongue 
Wanken d the Magiſtrates Coercive Pow'r, 
And forc'd it to ſuppreſs her Inſolence. 


kl 


Qur 
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Nil intentatum noſtri liguere Poete: 285 

Nec minimum meruere decus, veſtigia Greca 

Auſi deſerere, & celebrare domeſtica fafta: 
Vel qui pretextas, vel qui drontre togatas. 


Quam lingua, Latium: fi non offenderet unum- 
quemque Poetarum lime labor © mora. Vos 6 
Pompilius ſanguis, carmen reprehendite quod non 
Multa dies & multa litura coercuit, atque 


Proſettun decies non caſtigavit ad unguem. 


Ingenium miſera quia fortunatius arte 295 
Credit, & excludit ſanos Helicoue Portas 
Democritus : bona pars non ungues ponere curat, 
Non barbam: ſecreta Petit loca, balnea vide. 


Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque Poite, 


Si tribus Anticyris caput inſanabile nunquam 300 
| Tonſori 
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Our Writers have attempted evry Way, 
And they deſerve our Praiſe, whoſe daring Muſe 
Diſdain'd to be beholden to the Greeks, 
And found fit Subjects for her Verſe at home. 
Nor ſhould we be leſs famous for our Wit, | 
Than for the Force of our victorious Arms; 
But that the Time and Care, that are requir'd 
To overlook, and file, and poliſh well, 
Fright Poets from that neceſſary Toil. 


Democritus was ſo in love with Wit, 
And ſome Mens Natural Impulſe to write, 
That he deſpis'd the help of Art and Rules, 


And thought none Poets 'till their Brains were 


And this hath ſo Intoxicated ſome, lerackt; 


That (to appear incorrigibly mad) 

They Cleanlineſs, and Company, renounce 

For Lunacy beyond the Cure of Art, 
e With 


* 
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Tonſeri Licino commiſerit. 6 ego levus, | 


Nui Purgor Mn ſub verni remporis horem L 


Non alius faceret meliora pobmata. verum 
Nil tant: eſt. ergo fungar vice cotis, 3 304 
Reddere quæ ferrum valet, exors ipſa ſecandi. 
; 7 Wat & officium, nil ſeribens ip ſè, docebo : 


Vnde parentur opes: quid alat formet que Poetan : 


Quid deceat, quid non: quo virtus, quo ferat 


error. 


| Seribendj recto, fapere oft & principium & fons. 


Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oftendere chart : 310 


J erbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 
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With a long Beard, and Ten long dirty Nails, 
paſs current for Apollo's Livery. 

O my unhappy Stars! If in the Spring 
SomePhyſick had not cur'd me of the Spleen, 
None would have writ with more Succeſs than I; 
But I am ſatisfy'd to keep my Senſe, 
And only ſerve to whet that Wit in you, 
To which 1 willingly reſign my Claim. 
Yet without Writing I may teach to write, 
Tell what the Duty of a Poet is; 
Wherein his Wealth and Ornaments conſiſt, 
And how he may be form'd, and howimprov'd, 
What fit, what not, what excellent or ill. 


Sound Judgment is the ground of Writing well: 
And when Philoſophy directs your Choice 
To proper Subjects rightly underſtood, 
Words from your Pen will naturally flow; 
| # He 


„ ; 


= ww PIUS 
Qui didicit „ patrie quid debeat » & guid 2. 


mici e 


Quo [it amore parens, quo frater amandus & hofpes : 


Quod fit conſeripti, quod judicis officium : que | 


Partes in bellum miſſi ducts * ille profeffo 315 
Reddere perſone ſeit convententta cuique. | 
 Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque gubebo 
Dofttum imitatorem, & veras hinc ducere voces. 
Interdum ſpecioſa locis morataque rects 
Fabula, nullius vVeneris, ſme pondere & arte, 320 


Valdius oblectat populum, meliuſque moratur, 


Quam verſus mopes rerum, nugæque canor &. 


Graiis ingenium, Eraiis dedit ore rotundo 


Muſa loqui, præter laudem nullius avaris. FR 


| Romani pueri longis rationibus aſſem ST © © 


Di/cunt in partes centum diducere. dicat 
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He only gives the proper Characters, 

Who knows the Duty of all Ranks of Men, 

And what we owe to Country, Parents, Friends, 

How Judges, and how Senators ſhould act, 

And what becomes a General to % 
Thoſe are the likeſt Copies, which are drawn 
By the Original of human Life. 

Sometimes in rough and undigeſted Plays 
We meet with ſuch a lucky Character, 

As being humour'd right, and well purſu' d, 

Succeeds much better, than the ſhallow Verſe 


And chiming Trifles of more ſtudious Pens. 


Greece had a Genius, Greece had Eloquence, 
For her Ambition and her End was Fame. 
Our Roman Youth is bred another way, 

And taught no Arts but thoſe of Uſury; 
And the glad Father glories 1n his Child, 


When 


aue 
Filius Albiui, fi de quincunce remora ef 
Vncia, quid ſaperat + 2 FIRE dixiſſe, trienr. en, | 
Rem poteris ſervare tuam redit uncia: quid fi 1 
"TE s. At hac anos erugo & cura peculf 330 
Quum ſemel imbuerit, ſperanus carmina fings 


Poſe linenda cedro, & levi ſervanda cupreſſo ? 


Aut prodeſſ volunt, aut delectare . : 

| Aut ſamul & jucunda & idonea dicere vite.. 

Qvicquid preveivies; efto brevis: ut cito dicta 335 

Percipiant animi docites, teneantque Jacks. "I, 

Omnne ſupervacuum plemo de pectore manat. 

| Ficta voluptatis cau iſa, 7 ut Funn veris. 

Nec, waere volet, Poſcat ſe b; fabula creat: 
Neu 
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When he can ſubdivide a Fraction: 
Can Souls, who by their Parents from their Birth 
Have been devoted thus to Ruſt and Gain, 
Be capable of high and gen'rous Thoughts? 
Can Verſes writ by ſuch an Author live ? 
But you (brave Youth) wiſe Numa's worthy Heir, 
Remember of what weight your Judgment is, 
And never venture to commend a Book, 
That has not paſs'd all Judges and all Teſts. 


A Poet ſhould inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both: 
Let all your Precepts be ſuccinct and clear, 
That ready Wits may comprehend them ſoon, 
And faithful Memories retain them long; 
For Superfluities are ſoon forgot. 
Never be ſo conceited of your Parts, 
To think you may perſuade us what you pleaſe, 
Or venture to dring in a Child alive, 


1 2 That 
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Nen pranſe Lamie vi vum puerum extrahat alvo. 
Centuriæ ſeniorum agitant expertia frugis, 341 
Celſſ prætereunt auſtera pomata Rhamnes. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miſcuit utile dulci, 

| Leforem delectando, pariterque monendo. 

Hic meret era liber Soffis : hic & mare tranſit, 345 
Et longum noto ſeriptori prorogat £vum. 


Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignoviſſe velimus. 
Nam neque chorda ſonum reddit quem vult manus 
& ment, 8 
| Poſeentique gravem perſepe remittit ac utum: 
Nec ſemper feriet quodcumque minabitur arcus. 
Verum ubi plura itent in Carmine, non ego paucis 
Offender maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 35 5 
Aut humana parum cavit natura. quid ergo? 
Ut ſeriptor ſi peccat idem librarius uſque, 7 
Quamvis eft nonitus, venid caret & cithanwdus 
av mim 
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That Canibals have murther'd and devour'd. 
Old Age explodes all but Morality ; 
5 Auſterity offends aſpiring Vouths; 

But he that joins Inſtructions with Delight, 
Profit with Pleaſure, carries all the Votes: 

| Theſe are the Volumes that enrich the Shops, 
Theſe paſs with Admiration through the World, 
And bring their Author an Eternal Fame. 


Be not too rigidly Cenſorious, 
A String may jar in the beſt Maſter's Hand, 
And the moſt skilful Archer miſs his Aim; 
But in a Poem elegantly writ, 
Iwill not quarrel with a flight Miſtake, | 
Such as our Nature's Frailty may excuſe; 
But he that hath been often told his Fault, 


And ſtill perſiſts, is as impertinent, 


As a Muſician that will always play, 
N Oz. _ 
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Ridetur, chords qui ſemper oberrat ** . 


Sic mihi, qui multum celſat, fr Cherilus ie, 


Quem bis terque bomun cum 22 miror : E idem 


£ 


 Tn1ignor, quandoque bonus 8 Howerus. 40] 


Perum opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſomnum. 360 


Vt piftara, poefec erit, que, fi propius ſes, 
Te capiet magis: & quadam, f longins 2 18 
Hæc amat  obſeurum, wolet hee fab luce nur, F 


Judicis arentiuns que non \formidat acumen : . 

Heæc placuit ſemel, hæc decies repetita placebit. 365 
O major Juvenum, fen & voce petera 

Fingeris ad rectum, & per te ſa fe in! 2 tb diftum 
1957 „ Tolle 
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And yet is always out at the ſame Note; 

When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd Fop 
(Among his numerous Abſurdities) 

| Stumbles upon ſome tolerable Line, | 


I fret to ſee them in ſuch Company, 

And wonder by what Magick they came there. 
But in long WorksSleep will ſometimes ſurprize, 
Homer himſelf hath In obſerv'd to nod. 
Poem, like Pictures, are of diff rent Sorte, 


Some better at a diſtance, others near, 


Some love the Dark, ſome chuſe the cleareſt Light, 


And boldly challenge the moſt piercing Eye, 


Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. 


But Pio (tho your own Experience, 


Join'd with your Father's Precepts, make you wiſe) 


Remember this as an important Truth: 4 8 
2 5 Some 
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| Tolle memor: certis medium & tolerabile rebus 
Rec concedi. confultus Juris, & after | 
Canſarum mediocris, abeft virtute diſerti 370 
Meſſalæ, nec feit quantum Callecius Aulus: bY 

Sed tamen in pretio eft : mediocribus efſe Pokris 
Non lominos, non Dit, non conceſſere columnæ. | 
Vt gratas nter menſas * diſcors, 
Et craſſum unguentum & ardo cum melle papaver, 
Offendunt, poterat duci quia cena ſme iſtis- 376 
Sic animis natum inventumgue poima juvandis, 


Oi paulum 4 fummo diſceſſit, vergit ad mum. 


Ludere qui go; campeſtribus abſtinet amis: 
1 ndocfuſque pile diftive trochive quieſeit 380 
Ne ſpiſſæ riſum rollant impunt corons : 


i neſcit, verſe tamen auder fingere. quidni ? 
Libr 
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Some things admit of Mediocrity, 
A Counſellor, or Pleader at the Bar, 
May want Meſala's pow'rful Eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſellins ; 
Yet this indiff'rent Lawyer is eſteem'd ; 
But no Authority of Gods nor Men | 
Allow of any Mean in Poeſie. 
As an ill Conſort, and a coarſe Perfume, 
Diſgrace the Delicacy of a Feaſt, 0 
And might with more Diſcretion have been ſpar'd ; 
80 Poeſie, whoſe End is to delight, 
Admits of no Degrees, but muſt be {till 
Sublimely good, or deſpicably ill. 
In other things Men have ſome Reaſon left, 
| And one that cannot Dance, or Fence, or Run, 
Deſpairing of Succeſs, forbears to try; 
But all (without Conſideration) write; 
oz om. 
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Liber & ingenuus, preſertim cenſus equeſirem 


\ 


Summan nummorum, vitioque remotus ab . | 


Tu nibil 3 invita dices faciefue Minerva: 5 N 38 5 
Id tibi Judicium eſt, ea mens: i 7 quid tamen olime- 


Serip feris, in Metii e Judicis aures,, 


Et Parris, S meftras : — prematur in an- 


ae intus poſitis, n A 
; Quod non edideris : neſcit vox miſſa e 1 90 


f 
. 


| Hiveſtres bomines ſacer interpreſque Deorum 


4 Cedibus G vic do deterruit Orpheus: 
Dictuc ob hoc lenire ares W keonts. 
| Diftus * ben Thebane cond, for arcis 


San mMovere e ſono reftudinir & prece r 39 ; 


EE 8 5 Ducere 
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Some thinking that th Omipotence of Wealth 
Can turn them into Poets when they pleaſe. 
But Piſo, you are of too quick a ſight 
Not to diſcern which way your Talent yes, 
Or vainly ſtruggle with your Genius ; ; 
Yet if it ever be your Fate to write, 
Let your productions paſs the ſtricteſt Hands, 
Mine and-your Father's, and not ſee the Light, 
Till Time and Care have ripen'd ev'ry Line. 
What you keep by you, you may change and mend ; 
But Words once ſpoke can never be recall d. 


| Orphens, inf pir'd "aA more __ Human Pow” r. 
Did not (as Poets feign) tame Savage Beaſts, 
But Men as lawleſs, and as wild as they, 

And firſt diſſuaded them from Rage and Blood; 
Thus when Anpbion built the Theban Wall, 
'T hey feign'd the Stones obey'd his Magick Lute ; 


— 


ü | Poets, 
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Ducere quo vellet. fuit hæc ſapientia quondam, 
Publics privatis ſocernere, facra profanis: 5, 

Concabitu probibere vago, Ane. jura maritis, 

Oppida moliri : leges incidere ligno. 

Sic honor G omen Ane vatibus argue . | 4c0 

| Carminibus venit. 1 hos inſignis Homerus 

Trtenfyne mares animos in Martia bells 

J erſibus exacuit. 1. dict TRE, carmina fartes : 

Et his monſtrata via eſt : © gratia regum 


Pieriis tentata mods : Fuduſque repertus, 405 


Et longorum * inis. ne fort? Pudbri 1. 
Si ann Mae bis hir, & cu au. 
Nauru 


fo 
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Poets, the firſt Inſtructors of Mankind, 
Brought all things to their proper, native Uſe ; 
Some they appropriated to the Gods, 

And ſome to publick, ſome to private Ends: 
Promiſcuous Love by Marriage was reſtrain'd, 
Cities were built, and uſeful Laws were made; 
So ancient is the Pedigree of Verſe, 

And ſo Divine a Poet $ Function. 

Then Homer's and Tyrtens Martial Muſe ; 

| Waken'd the World, and ſounded loud Alarms. 
Jo Verſe we owe the Sacred Oracles, 

And our beſt Precepts of Morality ; 

Some have by Verſe obtain'd the Love of Kings, 


(Who, with the Muſes, caſe their wearyd Minds) 


Then bluſh not, Noble Piſe, to protect 


What Gods * * Kings delight to hear. 
| | Some 
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| Natura fieret Iaudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quæſitum eft : ego nec ſtudium ſine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid profit video ingenium. alterius 

77 Goon . 
Altera poſcit opem res, & conjurat amice. | 
Out ſiudet optatam curſu contingere metam, | 
Multa tulit fecitque puer: ſudavit, & alſit: 
Abſtinuit Venere & vino. qui Pythia cn... 
Tibicen, didicit prius, extimuitque magiſtrum. 415 
Nunc ſatis eſt dixiſſe, Ego mira Poemata fangs. SY 
Occupet extremum ſeabies mibi tur pe relingui oft 
Et, quod non a didi, ſane neſtire fateri. | = 


Vt præco By) merces ; turbam gui co git emendas, 
14 


Aſentatores aber ad lucrum i 2e Pot ta, Tp 19 | 


Dives. agrts, dives Poſctis i in fnore nummis. 
Sz verd eſt unctum qui recte ponere Poſſit, 


45 t * lævi pro * © eripero atris 
? 7 15 Tail * 
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Some think that Poets may be form'd by Art, 
Others maintain, that Nature makes them ſo; 
1 neither ſee what Art without a Vein, 

Nor Wit without the help of Art can do, 
But mutually they need each other's Aid. 

He that intends to gain th Olympic Prize 

Muſt uſe himſelf to Hunger, Heat, and Cold, 
| Take leave of Wine, and the ſoft Joys of Love; ; 
And no Muſician dares pretend to Skill, 
Without a great Expence of Time and Pains ; | 
But ev'ry little buſie Scribler now | | 
Swells with the Praiſes which he gives himſelf; 
And taking Sanctuary in the Croud, 


Brags of his W and ſcorns to mend. 


A * Poet takes more Pains to hire 
A flatt'ring Audience, than poor Tradeſmen do 
To perſuade Cuſtomers to buy their Goods. 


„ > 
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Litibus implicitum: mirabor ft ſtiet inter- 
_ moſtere mendacem verumque beatits amicum. 425 
| Tu ſeu dondris, ſeu quid donare voles cu, 
| Nolito ad verſus tibi fabios durere plenunt 
 Letitie. clamabit enim, Pulerè, Bene, Refte, 
Palleſcet ſuper his: etiam flillabit amicis 
Ex oculis rorem- ſaliet, tundet hag terram. 440 
Vt qui conducti plorant in funtre, dicunt 
Et. faciunt prope plura dolentibus ex animo: a 
Deri ſor verò plus laudatore movetur: 


Neges dicuntur multis aur gere cululliss 


Et torquere mero, quem perſtexiſſe lahenew 435 
An ſit amicitia dignus. Si carmina condes, 
Nunguam te fallant animi ſub vulpe latentes. 


Quintilio ſi quid recitares, Corrige, ſodes, | 

| Hcy aiebat, & hoc. melins te poſſonegores,. 

Bis terque expertum — Pi delere jubebat, 440 
Et 


„ ſeveral Occaſions. 1 
V Tis hard to find a Man of great Eſtate, 
That can diſtinguiſh Flatterers from Friends. 
Never delude your ſelf, nor read your Book 
Before a brib'd and fawning Auditor; 


For he'll commend and feign an Extaſie, 


Grow pale or weep, do any thing to pleaſe; 
True Friends appear leſs mov'd than Counterfeit; 
As Men that truly grieve at Funerals 

Are not ſo loud, as thoſe that cry for Hire. 
Wiſe were the Kings, who never choſe a Friend 
"Till with full Cups they had unmask'd his Soul, 
And ſeen the Bottom of his deepeſt Thoughts; 
You cannot arm your ſelf with too much Care 
Againſt the Smiles of a deſigning * 


| Quintilivs (if his Advice were kd) 
Would freely tell you what you ſhould corrett, 
Or (if you could not) bid you blyt it out, 

| And 


Et mals cornatos incudi reddere verſus. 
Si defendere delictum quam vertere mallec, 
Nullum ultra verbum, aut operam fumebat i ina- 


nem, | 
Quin. ſme rivali tegue & 24 ja ſolus a amares. 


Vir bonur S Prudeus verſus reprebendet. iuer- 


tes : — "<45 
Culpabit duros : rde allinet atrum SHAVE 


Tranfoer fb c alamo ſignum : ambitioſa recidet 
Ornamenta : parum claris lucem dare coget- 
Arguet ambignd dictum: mutanda uralt. 15 

Fiet Ariſtarchus nec dicet, Cur ego amicum 450 
| Offendam in nugis? He nuge ſeria ducent 

In mala, derifum ſemel, exceptumgue ſmiftre, 


V „ mala quem _ aut morbus regius 
urget, kt 3 
Aut dis error, & iracunda Diane, | 


. 
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And with more Care ſupply the Vacancy ; 

But if he found you fond „and obſtinate, 
(And apter to defend than mend your Faults ) | 
With Silence leave you to admire your ſelf, 
And without Rival hug your darling Book. © 
The prudent Care of an Impartial Friend 
Win give you notice of each idle Line, 

Shew what fourids harſh,and what wantsOrnament, 
| Or where it is too laviſhly beſtow'd ; | | 
Make you explain all that he finds obſcure, 
And with a ſtrict Enquiry mark your Faults; 
Nor for theſe Trifles fear to loſe your Love; 


| Thoſe things whichnow ſeem frivolous and light, 


| Will be of ſerious Conſequence to you, 
When they have made you once Ridiculous. \ « 
A mad Dog's Foam, th? Infection of the Plague, | 
And all the Judgments of the angry Gods, 
l . F | 8 R | N . We 
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V. eſanum retigi timent fugiuntque Pottam, 455. 
Qui ſapiunt : agitant pueri, : incautique ſequn- | 

tur. Þ ex : : 
Hic, dum ſublimes verſus ruftatur, & errat, 


2 


- . 


S; Z veluti merulic intentus decidit auceps 


In puteum, foveamve : licet, Fuccurrite, lon- 

„ Tm | 
Camet, io, ciues; non ſit qui tollere curet. 460 
Ky quis ry opens N of N funem, 
| Out feis an predenc huc ſe de Heere 2 _ 


- 


| Servari nolit? dicam, Siculque Porte 
Narrabo interitum: — beheri 


on ſeveral Occaſions, © 243 
We are not all more heed fully to ſhun, 
Than Poetaſters in their raging Fits, 
Follow'd and pointed at by Fools and Boys, 
But dreaded and proſcrib'd by Men of Senſe: 
If (in the Raving of a Frantick Muſe). | 
And minding more his Verſes than his Way, 
Any of theſe ſhould drop into a Well, i 
Tho! he might burſt his Lungs to call for help, 
No Creature would aſſiſt or pity him, 
But ſeem to think he fell on purpoſe in. 
Fear how an old Sicilian Poet dy'd; 
Empedecles, mad to be thought a God, 
In a cold Fit leap'd into AÆtua's Flames. of] 
Give Poets leave to make themſelves aways 
Why ſhould it be a greater Sin to Kill, 
Than to keep Men alive againſt their Will? 
Nor was this Chance, but a delib'rate Choice; 
For if Empedecles were now reviv'd, 


R2 88 He 


3 


1 0 E M s 
Dam cupit Empedecier, ar dentem frigidus t- 
nam l 
g Int. ſit Jus liceatque Er Portis. 
 Invitum qui ſervat, idem facit occidenti, | 
Nec ſemel hoc fecit: : nec, 2 ee erit, jan 
Fiet homo, T Ponet famoſe mortis amorem. 
Nec ſatis apparet cur verſus fattiter : utrum 470 
Minxerit i in patrios cineres, an triſte bidental 
Moverit inceſtus. cert? furit, ac velut urſus, 
| Objettos caueæ valuit 2 frangere clathros, 
Indoctum lockungue fugat recitator acerbus. bs 
| Quem verd arripuit, tenet, occiditgue legendo, 475 


Non miſura cutem niſi ne eruoris birude. 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 245 
He would be at his Frolick once again, 
And his Pretenſions to Divinity: 
Tis hard to ſay whether for Sacrilege; 
Or Inceſt, or ſome more unheard of Crime, 
The Rhiming Fiend is ſent into theſe Men; ; 
But they are all moſt viſibly poſſeſs'd, 

And like a baited Bear, when he breaks looſe, 
| Without Diſtinction ſeize on all they meet; 
None ever ſcap'd that came within their reach, 
Sticking, like Leeches, ill they burſt with Blood, 
Without Remorſe inſatiably they read, 
And never leave till they have read Men dend 
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_ Horacr's Art of Poetry. 


N Afia, Greece, Macedo» 
nia and Egypt, there were, 
ES: Time o»: of Mind, ſe- 
(4 let Aſſemblies of Per- 


E xx 
REL 
Nd - 2 2 

e Vritings of the Foets 
and Orators. Auguſtus 
© erected ſuch a Society 


and encourag d them by Re- 


at Rome, 
wards and Honours, He aſſign'd them 
the Temple and Library of Apollo to 


meet at. And to this the. Aſſemblies 
of Learned Men, which we call Acade- 


mie owe their Origin, Theodorus Marcilus, 


who however does not tell us his Au- 
thoricy, ſays the Number of this Re- 
man Academy was Twenty, of which 
Five or Seven can only be term'd Findges. 
He goes ſo far as to give us the Names 
of em, and whether he is right or not, 
he con'd not have nam'd better Men 
than his Society was compos'd of. As 
Virgil, Varins, Tarpa, Mecanas, Plotias, 
Valgius, Octavius, Fuſcus, the two Viſcus 3, 
Nollio, the two Meſſala's, the two Biluln;'s, 
Servius, Fulvius, Tibullus, Piſo the Father, 
and-Horace. The only Foundation 1 know 
for this Aſſemion of his, is the End of 


— 


the Xth Satyr of the Firſt Book. He is noe 
ſatisfy*d to giveus a Liſt of this Academy 


he will have it that it was on Account o 


Horace s being a Member of it, that he 
was put upon Writing The Art of Peet 
and Collecting all the Rules, and all the 
Jud ts that were made in the Society 
I wiſh with all my Heart this was ſoy 
becauſe what Mr. Ls Bruyere, ſays of 
ſuch Aſſemblies would not then be tru 

tkat they never preduc'd any Work whit 

was Entire and Perfect in its Kind. Bug 
whether Horace Wrote this Piece as 8 
Publick Matter, or Private, his Deſiga 
was to give the Remans an Art of Poetrys 
that ſhould take in all that Ariſletle, 
Crito, Zeno, Democritus and Neoptolemus 
of Paros had written on the Subject. Nay 
ſome will have ir, that tis almoſt no» 
thing elſe but a Compilation of the moſt 
Excellent Rules of the Larter.” For Por» 


| phyrins writes, In quem librum 'conjecit 


precepta Neoptolemi de Arte Poetica, non 
idem omnia, ſed eminent iſſima. Horace 
as in this Book ſet dun Neoptolemus 
Rules for the Art of Poetry, not all indeed; 
but the moſt Excellent of them,” AS he did 


| Hot _ 1 . nor n | 


* 
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other Order than Chance threw in hi: 
Way; fo there is no Method, and 
no Connection of Parts in this Trea 
guts which ſeems not to be finiſh'd : He 

aving not Time to give the laſt Hand 
to it; or what is more likely, not being 
willing to be at the Trouble. Thoſe 
who. believe it would be more perfect 


If his Verſes were Tranſpos'd are miſta- 
Ken. All we can do, in my Opinion, 


is to mark the Void Spaces, and to divide 
the Heads without changing the Form. 
This was Monſieur Le Fevre's Judgment 
bug ee of rg r is not gear: 
its Graceyg, eſpecially in Rygles, whic 
ſhould — An bare nothing in 
them either Looſe or Languiſhing. The 
Order Heinſius would put it in, ſeems. 
oni to ſhew the Beauty of the Difor-, 
der in which Horace left it. 
Next to JAriftoile's Art of Poetry, 1 
know of no Piece of Criticiſm in Anti- 
quity, which is more Excellent than this, 


All his Deciſions are ſo many Truths 


drawn from the Nature of the Things 
he treats of. Julius Scaliger ert d very 
much againf good Senſe and Reaſon, in 
waat: he laid of this Work. Will you 
know, lays he, what I think of Horace”: 
Art of Poetry ? 'Tis an Art taught with- 
ent Art. De Arte que res quod Sentiam, 
Duid? Equidem quod de Arie ſine Arie 
Tradita. Tho? 't is only an Epiſtle like the 
preceding Ones, yet Horace gives it the Ti- 
tle of The Art of Poetry, De Arte Poetica, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Others, in 
which he treated of this Art only Oc- 
caſionally. The Aatiquity of this Title 
is not to be doubted of, ſince Quintilias 
quotes it in the IIlld Chapter of his 
Viiith Book, 14 enim tale eff monſtrum 
quale Horatius in prima Parte Libri de 
Arte Poetica fingit: bumano capiii, &c. 


+ 1, Humane capiti cer vicem pitter equinam. 


15 


Horace all at once lays down the moſt 
general and neceſſary Rule, on which all 
the reſt are founded, which is the Sim- 
181 and Unity of the Subject, in the 


ipoſition, the Ornameats,ang the Stile. 


He could not render the Fauſts commit 
ted againſt this Unity better than by 
comparing them to this Exiravagance u. 
a Picture. 6 WE 

3. Vs qurpuer. atrum deſinat in piſcem 
4 - : 


9 


3 


| 


8 


downwards tis a horribl? 
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mulier formoſa ſupemne.] As Virgil in 
his 111d Book repreſents Scyila. : 


Prima, hominis facies, & pulcro pectore 
Virgo | | 
*ube tenus, poſtrema immani corpore 
paiſtris | 
Delphinum caudas utero, commiſſa lu- 
“ ahh 


Upwards *tis 4 Beautiful Figure, and a 
very Beautiful Virgin for half its Body 
Whale, ending in 
2 Dolphin's Tail, joyn d to a Wolf*s Belly. 
Ater Piſcts for a, horrible Fiſh, as Por- 
»hiry, atrum piſcem, belluam marinam, 


bs. | 

5. Spedtatum admiſſi riſum teneatis a- 
mici. ] Taken from the Cuſtom of Paint- 
ers, and Sculptors, to expoſe a Statue 
or Portrait when finiſh'd, and to Publiſh 
that it might be. ſeen on ſuch a Day. 
At which time great Numbers of Spe- 
QAators us'd to come to view it. | 
6. Credite, Piſones.] To prevent the Pi- 
{es giving into the vulgar Error that 
che breach of Unity is no Fault, he ſays, 
Credite, Believe, be Convinc d. He was a- 
fraid theſe young Gentlemen ſhould be 
ed away by bad Poets, whole Intereſt it 
was that this Rule ſhould not be Efta- 
bliſh'd. Tho' this Epiſtle is addreſs'd to 
Piſo and his Children, as appears by the 
24th Verie, yet *tis to his Children 


rence Porphyry ſpeaks of is reconcil'd :- 
Scribit ad Piſones wiros nobiles diſertoſque 
patrem & fil:os, vel, ut alit volunt, ad Pi- 

ſones Fratres. Horace writes to the Joung 

Pilo's, and their Father, or as others pre- 
tend, only to the Children. 

Piſones.] There were Three or Four 


Families of theſe Piſv's in Rome at the 


ame time, who were all Calpurnians, and 
aid they deſcended ffom calpus the Son 
If Numa. One was that of Cneut Piſo of 
Plancina, who Kill'd himſelf, being ac 
us'd of Poyfoning Germanicus, and left 
wo Children, Cneus and Marcus. But 
t cou'd not be theſe Piſe's to whom 
Horace addreſſes, for theſe Children were 
not Born, or were very Young, when this 
Epiſtle was written. There was another 


Branch ot the Piſe's called Ceſonins, 8 . 


more particularly; and thus the Diffe-: 
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deſcended from Lucius Piſo, who had 
been Cenſor, and whoſe Daughter Cal 
purnia, Fulins Ceſar Marry d; Piſo who 
was Conſul with Druſw Libs, in the 
Year of Rome DCC XXXVIII, was his Son, 
Horace being One and Fifty Years Old 
in that Conſulate. Auguſtus gave the 
Governments of Rome and Thrace to 
this Piſo, who was a Man of Pleaſute, a 

Confident to both Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
Great Pontiff at Fourſcore Years of Age, 


Rome Urbis 785, And to this Piſo and 


his Children it is that Horace writes. 

Iſii tabula fore librum perſimilem.] He 
is not ſatis fy d with ſaying, that a Wit 
ting ſo varniſh'd, will be like this Mon- 
ſter, he adds perſimilem, it will be en- 
tirely like ; by 

Librum.] All Writings of what Nature 
ſoever, tho? he treats particularly of E- 
pick and Dramatick Poetry. 

7. Velut egri ſomnia.] Like the Dreams 
of a Sick- Man, always Rambling. 

Vane ſpecies.] Idea's of Things that 
do not ſubſiſt together in Nature, and 
are only to be met with in the empty 


Brains of Sick-men, Mad-men, or bad 


Poets. 5 
8. Dt nec pes nec caput uni reddatur 
ferma.] An Explication of vane ſpecies, 


the Head and Feet of which are of a 


different Kind. 3 5 

9. Pictoribus atque Poetis quidlibet au- 
dendi.) The Anſwer of III Poets, who 
will not ſubject themſelves to the Rules 
of their Art, Poets and Painters, ſay they, 
may do what. they pleaſe, nothing is 
rov daring for them. They abuſe the 
Privilege of Poetry, and thus excuſe their 
moſt Monſtrous Fancies, and moſt Ex 
travagant Dreams. That Privilege is of 


great Extent, tis true; Ovid talks of 


the Fecunda Licentia Vatum ; and Lucian 
aſlerts, that Painters and Poets are not 
accountable for their Fancies ; but Horace 
is ſhewing us what Bounds they ought 
to ſet to this Licence. 

11. Ccimus. Herace 8 Anſwer tothe 
Bad Poets after having ſaid, 7 know the 
Privilege of Poetry, he would go on 
ſed non, but he's interrupted by the ſame 
roers, who proceed, 

Et hanc veniam petimus damuſque Vi 
ciſſim.] My Opinion of chis Verſe is diſ- 
cover in the preceding Remark. Some 


( 
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will have it, that Horace continues his 


\nſ{wer without Interruption, that as a 
oet he ſays, Hanc veniam petimus, I de- 
nand this Permiſſion; As a Critick, he 
idds, Damuſque viciſſim, I give it in my 
Turn. This agrees with the Old Com- 
mentator, who writes, petimus quidem ut 
Poeta,; damus autem ut Critici. But how cou d 
Horace demand Permiſſion to uſe this 
Liberty, when he never look'd upon 
himſelf as a Poet? There muſt be a 
Miſtake in this Paſſage. After he had ſaid 
Scimwss he is interrupted, as is ob- 
ſery*d before, by the IIl Poets. Et hane 
veniam pet imus damuſque wiciſhm. We 
claim the Privilege, as we give it to others, 
He cannot. mean himſelf, he being no 
Poet, as he declares afterwards, Nil ſcri- 
bens ipſe. Beſides the Dialogue is more a- 
greeable, more lively, and more like 
Horace s Manner. | 

12. Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, 
Horace's Anſwer, We give you the Pri- 
vilege you Demand, but on Condition you - 
do not abuſe it. I, a long Time, thought 
the Firſt Thirteen Verſes of this Epiſtle 
were a Sort of Dedication and Preface, 
and that Horace, to excule the Diſorder 
in which he left it, wrote to the Piſo's ; 
The Book, I addreſs to you is like the Pi- 
dure I have been ſpeaking of, In which 1 
was miſtaken, He would then certainly 
have written it Fore Librum hunc ſimilem., 
Add to this, that not looking upon Him- 
ſelf to be a Poct, nor on his Art of 
Poetry as a Work of Importance, tis 
not likeiy he ſhould go about to excuſe 
its Want of Regularity ; it being nei- 
ther Neceſſary nor Poſſible to obterve it 
in ſuch a Treatiſe as this. The Diſcove- 
ry of the Dialogue between the Bad 
Poets and Horace confirms me in the 
Opinion that I was miſtaken, and my 
Reaſon has convinc'd ſeveral good Jud- 
ges of the ſame Miſtake. 

Vt placidis coeant immitia. |] Painters and 
Poets are only Imitators, and are to paint 
only what is or what may be; there be- 
ing nothing elſe that can be imitated. 
But they have both often abus'd their 


Art, and forſaken probable Idea's for 
Monſtrous Imaginations, Vitruvius com- 
-plains of this Fault in Painters, in the 
Vth Chapter of his VIIth Book: From 
hence proceed Groteſques,which are not — 


* 
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be compar'd to a Regular Figute. This | the Deſcription of the Nhine, in the 

Rule 8 is one of the moſt Im- | Poems written on A furs Victories on 

porrant in the Art of Poetry; never to | that Side. The Bad Poets never omit 

join Incompatible Subjects, nor offend | Plunging into that River, as Alpinur, of 
inſt Nature, veriſimility and Truth. | whom he ſpeaks inthe Xth Satyt of the 
147 Inceptis gravibus pler & mag-\ Iſt Book, | 

N u profeſſis.] He comes from the general Þ* © rl | 

2 | Rule to Particulars; and gives an Example | Turgidus Alpinus jugulat dum Memnona, 

7 | of the Vitious Variety which he con- dumgue | | 

demns. He chuſes One that's the leaſt | Diffingit Rheni luteum caput, &c. 
ſhocking, but tis by ſo much the more]' | 
Dangerous Vice, by how much it flides Aut Flavin: deſcribituy Areus.] The 
in under an Appearance of Virtue. He | Rainbow is as. likely as any thi g to 
is ſpeaking" of Deſcriptions, a Snare] turn a Wretched Poet's Brain. The 

| which -1s+- almoſt inevitable to little} Wonderful Mixture of its Colours are 

 Genius's. Horace ſhews us how apt Poets | with them ſo worthy of Admiration, 
ate to fall into the Ridiculous by this | that they let no Opportunity ſlip to de- 
Means: From Grave and Serious Be- ſcribe it; few imitating in this the Diſ- 
innings, which promiſe Sublime and | cretion of Homer and Virgil. Homer ſays 
Learve ous things, they deſcend into | not above One Word of her, and 7irgil 
2 ſhining Deſcription of an Wood an | but Two Lines, | ot 
Altar of Diane, @ River, the Rhine, N 
the Rainbow 3 Their Deſcriptions 147. Iris cyocess per calum roſcida —. 
are ſtitch d together like Patch-Work. | Ali trahens varios adverſo ſole Colores 
Their Patches; indeed, Are Purple, but Advolat. 3 i N 
are Childiſh and Extravagant, becauſe ill] : 0 
placd. Writers muſt never abandon | A Deſcription as Rapid as Iris's Flight. 
themſelves to ſuch Digreſſious, let them Ret, 0 
be of what Nature ſsever, when their | 19. Et fortaſſe cupreſſum ſcis fimulare.] 
Deſign calls them elſewhere. - } The _ Poets and Painters began the - 

- 16. Kaen lacan, & ara Diane.) Ibe- ] Practice of their Arts with Deſcriptions 
lieve, with Theodora: Marcilus, he ſpeaks | and Imitations of Cypreſs. # 2 
of the Wood and Altar of Aricia, pre- 20.85 fracti: enatat exſpes navibus. ] 

tended to have been Built by Oreſtes, What's the Painting of Cypreſs to that 
who there Conſecrated the Statue off bf a Wreck? What are Deſcriptions in 
Diana Tuuriea, which, when he had kilyd | Poetry, when Illuſtrious Actions are the 
King” 7hoaz,- he brought from Scythia. | Bubje&t of the Song? Horace alludes to 
The Poets thought this a fine Subject for ſ thole e vote Pictures, made by ſuch as 
Deſcriptions: le took in Oreftes, Diana] had eſcap'd Ship rec. 
T aurica, her Sacrifices in Scythia, and at 21. Anpbora cupit inſtitui, currente rora 
Aricia, with the odd Cuſtom in her f cer Vrteut exit? Þ An Image taken from 
Temple. There cou'd be but One Prieſt a Potter, who commonly began his Trade 
and he @ Fugitive.” He muſt with | by making lirtle Pots called Vrceos, and 
his own Hand kill the Prieft his Pre- ended with a great Pitcher call'd Am- 

Ry deceſſor, if he would get into his Place. | bu, which was his Maſter- piece. To 
For which Reaſon the Prieſt who held begin with an Amphora and end with an 
it was always Arm'd to defend himſelf. | Urceus, is like a Poet who after a Mag- 

Ovid calls this Temple of Aricia, a Kiny- | nificent Beginning, falls and is loſt 1 

dom — by the Sword, and with a Deſeriptions. Amphora anſwers to in- 
imi Hand, | Ii, gravibus, and Vrcews to prurpurens 
"- 2 . pamnus. 3 94 as > . | 

Part ladies regna necente mann. 23. Denique fit quod vis ſimplex duntaxat 

413 . ä * I num. I * that reſults from 

138. Aut flumen Rhenum.) Horace) what he has ſaid. Simplicity and Unity 

had without doubt beeũ often tir d with * to the Fault he bas 

Ja , 3, $ | ' ; \ been 


* 
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been ſpeaking of. Deſcriptions, which 
have no 3 Relation to the Sub- 
ject, eorrupt and deſtrey them. Homer, 
Virgil, and Sophecles's. Deſcriptions are 
all neceſſary, and well introduc c. 
25. Decipimur ſpecie rei. ] This is 
not a new Rule, but the general Reaſ6n 
of the Fault he has been explaining : 
We are deceived by Appearance in t 
Beauties of Art, as well as thoſe of Na- 
ture; a Poet thinks to adorn his Subje& 
by Deſcriptions , and he ſpoils it. Brevis 
eſſe laboro, ob ſcurus fie, &c. are Exam: 
ples to confirm this Propoſition. | 
Brevis eſſe, &c. J Brevity is certainly 
one of the great Beauties of Diſcourſe; 
but ſo near a 14 arg to Obſcurity, 
that it is very difficult in following the 
one, not to fall into the other. Per. 
ſpicuity is the principal Virtue, Virtus 
ma perſpicuitas. ; 
26. Seffantems lavia nervi deficiunt.] As 
by endeavouring to make ſtrong Verſes / 


and Expreſſions, an Author renders 
them hard and rough, ſo by endeayou- | all together they were wretched Pieces, 
ring to poliſh, he very often weakens | there being no Connection of the Parts, 
hem. 7 4 nor that Agreement which, like the 
27. Profeſſus grandia turget. ] They Soul, adds Life and Action to the Fi- 
fall into this Error, that fizetch what is | gure, and is the All in All in a Sta- 
Grand too far; as Gorgias, in calling tue. Tis the ſame. with Poets, who 
| Xerxes the Jupiter of the Perſians, and he | know not how to make any Thing but 
who call'd Brutus the Sun of Aſia; they | a Deſcription, to expreſs a Sentiment, 
become Bombaſt, when they ſtudy to be or make a ſtrong Compatiſon, with all 
Great. | I {which they are at the beſt but miſera - 
- 28. Serpit Humi tutus nimium timi- |ble-Poets. _- - | 
duſque procelle, ] Poetry is a Sea, and | 3. Ponere totum. ] Ponere, to put, 
thoſe who Sail on it, if they are wiſe, |for to do, to make, as in the Greek Ti= 
will never venture too far from the Shoar, |S #1a; : He. ſays elſewhete, Solers nunc 
nor come too near it, Horace's Expreſ- 
fion ſeems rather to be borrow'd from 
Birds, who cteep on the Ground, when 
the Winds and Storms make *em afraid 


Words Prodigious and Prodigioufly, For 


Appingit. 
31. In vitium dacit culpa fuga.] The 


quently the Occaſion of our falling into 


vour d to avoid. We would fhun a tedi- 
ous Uniformity, and we are guilty of 2 


make this Mixture without Art, which 
can. only teach us to do it, and not of- 
fend Uniformity. Our beſt Exam 

are Homer, Theocritus, and Virgil. 

32. Æmilium circa luduw Faber Imus.) 
Horace here means à certain Statuary, 
who liv'd at the Bottom of the Circxs, 
near a Place calPd the Hall of Æmilius 3 
becauſe a Fencing-Maſter, nam'd Emi» 
lins Lentulus, kept his Gladiators there. 


and calineſs to Hair, an 
Nails admirably 3 but take his Scatues 


is what we call Ali together, a Term pro- 
perly us'd in Paintng and Sculpture, 
when Pictures or other Pieces, con ſting 
of riſing into the Air. of many Figures, are ſo diſpos'd, that 
29. Sui variare cupit rem prodigialitey | the different Parts agree to form one 
unam. ] This Verſe proves, that whatever he | fingle and the ſame Whole, and repre- 
has already ſaid is only the Conſequence | ſent one ſingle Object. Tis alſo made 
of the ſame Rule, For he returns to [uſe of in Pieces where there is bur one 
ic again, by, ſhewing, That thoſe who to Figure, either in Sculpture or Painting, 
arrive at the Marvellous, which he here the different Parts ot which ought to 
terms Prodigious, vary a Subject, and | have ſo natural a Connefion with each 
rack to it pompous Deſcriptions, form other, that they may form but one 
Monſters. Omnia Monſtra faciunt, ſays ſingle and the ſame Body. *Tis not 
Catwullus. Tis as if they ſhould place 
Dolphins in the Woods, and Boats in make an Head, an Aim, a Foot, he 
the Sea, The word prodigiatiter is taken 


muſt underſtand how to put the whole 
9 together, 


1 
L 


. 


here in a good Senſe, as are often out 
it muſt not be imagin'd that it refers to 


4a greater than that which we endea- 


enough that the Artiſt knows how to 


fear of falling into one Vice, is fre- 


monſtrous Mixture: The reaſon is, we 


This Statuary gave a great deal of grace 
d nim the 


* 


hommem ponere nunc deum; and to!um 


—— — — — — 
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together, ſo that it may be one ſingle 
Figure, which has nething maim'd in 
it, but is every where equally well de- 
ſign'd and finiſh' d. | 

36. Quam pravo vivere Naſo. If a 
Man has an ugly Noſe, he will be ugly, 


tho? all the other Parts of his Face arc 


beautiful; and a- Poet, if all the other 
parts of his Poem be fine, will be an ill 
Poet, if he offends againſt Simplicity 
and Unity. ; EL 

38. Sumite materiam, veſtris, qui ſcri- 
bitis aquam Viribus.] Every Poet who 


makes choice of a Subject that is not 


proportionable to his Strength , offends 
againſt the Art of Poetry; and tis im- 
poſſible he ſhould ſucce See the Re- 
marks on the 26th Chapter of Ariſtetle's 
Art of Poetry. 

39. Et werſate diu quid ferre recu- 
ſent.] A Man muſt not preſently con- 
clude, that becauſe he has by Chance 
made a good Madrigal, Epigram, or 


Song, he's therefore fit to write an He- 


roick poem; he is to conſider his 
Strength. Tibullus would perhaps have 


| written bad Odes, and Horace bad Ele- 


ies. .The Hebrews had a Proverb upon 


» this, Pro Camels Sarcina, Suit your Bur- 
then to your Camel. 


40. Cm lecta potenter erit res.] Potenter, 
for according to his Strength, | 
42. Ordinis hac Virtus erit & Venus, 
aut ego faller.] Horace here explains in 
a few Words, the Virtue and Grace of 
the Order a Poet t to obſerye in 
the Diſpoſition of his Subject; and adds 
theſe Orders, aut ago fallor, it being a 
new Rule of his, made by him, from 
the Practice of the greateſt Authors of 
Antiquity. 

43. Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc deben- 


. tia dici pleraque differat. | This debentia 


dici ſerves for two Propoſitions, dicat & 
diſſerat. The Conſtruction and Senſe of 
the Paſlage is this; Ut jam nunc dicat 
debentia dici jam nunc, & pleraque differat 
jam nunc debentia dici : Let him ſay at firſt 
Things that onght to be at firſt ſaid, and 
reſerve for another Time the greateſt Part 
of thoſe that ſhould alſo have been ſaid at 
firſt. Horace diſcovers here one of the 
greateſt Secrets of Poetry. In Drama- 
tick Foet:y, as well as Epick, the great 


k 5 
N 


Maſters open the Scene as near as they 
can to the Cataſtrophe, always taking 
the Action at the Moment it draws to 


an End: They attfully bring in after- 


wards the. Events preceding, which they 
ſhould not have told us at firſt, as in a 
Hiſtory. Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, ne- 
ver did otherwiſe. By this keeping off 
the Cataſtrophe, by probable and natu- 
ral Incidents, when we every Minute ex- 
pected it, our Curioſity is the more en- 
flam'd, and all the Paſſions are moy'd 
in us one after another, which could 
not be done in a Methodical Order; to 
prove this we need only read Apolloni- 
5s 3 Longinus owns there is 
not a ſingle Fault in that Piece, and 
yet *cis mortally tedious, -and the chief 
Reaſon is, tis methodical, and proſecu- 
red without Interruption from the Be- 
ginning to the End; the greateſt Fault 
it could have, for there's nothing ſo 
dull as a Poet; 


Who when he ſings 4 Hero's glorious Deeds, 
Writes @ dry Hiſtory, and by Dates proceeds, 


45. Hoc amet, hoe ſpernat. ] Havi 
if 3 of the Order, he — wy 
the Choice of the Incidents, which is 
not eaſy to be made: What is good 
for the Epick Poem, is not for Trage- 
dy; neither is it ſufficient to know which 
to take and which to refuſe. The Poet 
muſt put thoſe he rakes in their pro- 
per Place, where their Effect may be 
moſt ſurpriſing, and moſt convenient for 
the Poem, fince the ſame Thing plac'd 
in a different Manner has a quite diffe- 
rent Effect. | | 

Premiſſi carminis. }J A Poem that 
has been a long while expected, and rais'd 
the Curioſity of the Publick : For every 
Thing which the World have great Ex- 
pectations of ſhould be more perfect than 
what they do not expect. Horace had, 

chaps, Virgil's nei in view; *twas 
3 after that Poem was ex- 
pected, that it appear d, Neſcio quid ma- 
jus naſcitur Iliade. 

46. In Verbis etiam tenuis. ] From 
the Diſpoſition of the Subject, and the 
Choice of the Incidents, he comes to 


the Queſtion, Whether the Poet is al. 
5 0 : 4 . . ; . „ lo d 
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: low'd to invent new Words: He main- 


tains that he is, and lays down the 
Rules for it, Tennis, ſubtle, agreeable, 


E 
47. Notum fi callid a verbum reddide- 


rit jundtura nouum.] New Words are 


of two ſorts, Simple or Compound. We 


ſight _ . 
ſttuction ſeems to me to be neither fo 


ſtrare rec * 
lates to Simple Words, which Ariſtotle 


ſhall hereafter talk of Simple. Com 
pound are ſuch as are made of two 

ords, as Velivolum, ſaxifragum. This 
Compoſition Horace here terms Junctu 
ram: There are two other Conſtructions 
of this Verſe quite different; ſome pre- 
tend Horace is not ſpeaking of Words, 
but of Expreſſions, when by the help 
of Epithets, Adverbs, Cc. we deter- 
mine certain known Phraſes from an 
Ordinary Uſe to an Extraordinary, as 
Horace has often practis d with ſo much 
Succeſs, that Petronius ſays of him, Ho- 
ratii Curioſa Felicitas, and Quintilian, 
Verbis feliciſſime audax. This Conſtructi- 
on is more. Ingenious than True. Ho- 


race would never have call'd it Functu- 
ram, which denotes neceſſarily a Binding. 


a Connecting, as when out of Two 
Things One is made. Further, tis nei- 
ther poſſible nor natural to give Rules 
for ſuch Boldneſſes as theſe,which depend 
on every Man's Gont, on his Genius, and 
his Knowledge of the force and extent 
of Words. In ſhort, this Rule would 
be outt of its Place here, ſince Horace 
ſays in the preceding Verſe, in Verbs; 


ſerendits, which cannot admit of ſuch an 


Explanation: The other Conſtruction is, 
Ci callida junctura reddiderit Verbum No 
vum, Notum : if you ſo make uſe of a 
new Word, that the Place where you 
put it may make it be known, and ren- 
der the true Signification to be 'at firſt 
Comprehended. Which Con- 


good nor ſo true as the othec, nor in- 
deed to be maintain'd. The-Queſtion 


is not concerning the placing of Words, 
bur of making, de Verbis ſerendis; and 


what Horace adds afterwards of new 


ſimple Words is an undoubted Proof 
that he ſpeaks here of Compound. 

48. Si forte neceſſe eſt Indiciis mon- 
4s dbdita rerum.] This re 


terms FsTo:npire, and Cicero, Fifta, 
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Words never heard of before. Horace de- 
clares tis allowable for a Poet te make 
'em, when he is oblig'd to expreſs 
Things that are unknown, as the com- 
paſs, Artillery, Pomder; he may then in- 
vent Words, but muſt take care that 
they expreſs either the Nature of the 
Thing, or the Effect it produces. For 
this Reaſon Homer is commended, he 
being the firſt who ſaid Zi7s op,, 
and R ; the firſt expreſſes admi- 
rably the Hiſſing of Red hot Iron thrown 
into Water, and the laſt the Barking of 
Wolves and Dogs. The French Word 
Lapper to lick, is of this kind. 

49. Indiciis,) Words ought to be the 
Sign and Imaye of the Things they ex- 
preſs; wherefore Plato calls them c 
TU Cots 

50. Cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis, J 
The Cethegi are here repreſented as a 
Maſculine Sort of People, who in their 
Cloaths kept ro the Old Faſhions of their 
Fathers, and deſpis'd the Tunica, as too 
cumberſome; wearing only a kind of 
an Apron, which ſerv'd them inſtead of 
Drawers, from the Waſte downwards; 
upon which they put their Toga. The 
Pane of it, which they threw over their 
Lett Shoulder, hung down their Backs, 
and left their Right Arm bare: This 
Dreſs was call'd cinfus Gabinus, and 
was uſually worn by Conſuls and Pre- 
tors, whence we have the cini## Ga- 
bino, in the VIIth Book of the Aneis, 
in Cilius Italiens, and in Lacan. Cin- 
Gutus is an Epithet, which not only 
gives an Idea of Antiquity, but raiſes 
alſo Venct ation. 

Sr. Dabiturque licentia ſumta puden- 
ter.] This Liberty muſt be us'd with 
Moderation: Horace confines it to very 
narrow Limits; for he would have the 
invented Words to be Derivatives from 
the Greek. | 

52. Habebunt verba fidem. ] They ſhall 
have Authority, and be receiy'd. 

53. A Greco fonte cadant.] If their Ori- 
ginal be Greek; as if we ſhould call a 
Man who leads an Elephant Elephan- 
tiſta; the Latin, made alſo new Simple 
Words of Latin Derivation, as of Bea- 
tus, Cicero made Beatitas ; Meſſala, of 


| Res, Naatus; Auguſtus, of Munur, Mu- 


1 nerarius 3 
o 


mT 
neraeriue 3 and Horace, of Inimicns, Inimi- 
Care, &c. £5 
Parcs detorts. ] Theſe new Simple 
Words ought not only te be deriv'd 
from the Greek, bur their Derivation 
muſt be eaũe and natural, the Analo- 
gy juſt and entire; they muſt not be bold 
and 
by Parce detorta. 
bit Romans. ] Why ſhonld not Varia: 
and Virgil have the ſame Liberty Ceci- 
das and Plautus had, who are both full 
of new Words: When did this Privilege 
ceaſe, ſays Quintilian, Quid natu poſtea 
conceſſum eft, quando — licere? 
355. Cignatum preſente not e 
Nemen. J de ſpeaks of Words, as of 
Coin, which is not Current without the 
-Publick Stamp: Praſens nota, the Coin, 
che publick Aut horizes, which only has 
a Currency: 80 S intilian, ut Numme 
eni publica forma oft, He calls Form, 
what Horace terms Stamp. The inven- 
ted Word ſhould be clear, intelligible, 
and reſemble thoſe already in Uſe 1n its 
Termination. Horace, in the 11d Epiſtle 
of the ld Book explains it further 
thus, Adſciſſet nova que genitor produxeris 
Vſus. R | 


—_ Vt Sylvs feli Dismades.] The 


' Grammarian quotes this Verſe thus, 
Vet folia in Sylvis. 5 
This reading is moſt Simple, the other 


wears 


— —.— 
: For nothing 
ro the Ridiculons as the Grand, 


far fetch d: This is what is meant |{gick 
Quid autem Cecilio Plawtoque da- 


che Tyrant of 


64. Sud receptus terra Net claf'- 
23 aquilonibus arctt. ] A. as cut <4 
ſpace of Land which divided the Lake 


the Sea, and made a Port call'd Portam 
Jalium, Fulins Ceſar having begun to cut 
it. Virgil mentions it in the Ild Geor- 


63. Regis Opus. ] To denote A- 
Aut, not the Work of the Ning; that 
— fort been ww: rs Ig the In- 
the Monarchy, ta Ro - 
Work: the Work of a Ein 8 i 


here commends Angus for * draining 
it, he, in all likelihood, drain'd only a 
parr of it, or elſe the Marſh was apt to 
overflow again; for the ' Conſul Cerhegws 
drain'd it in the Year of Rome 593, and 
it was alſo drain'd again under The- 


"3s | 
67. Seu cur mutavit iniquum f 
gibus amnis. ] . rais'd — 
ro 4 — 1 of the Nber. 
68. Mortdlis ata perituns ] Since the 
moſt ſolid — of — periſh, tis 
no 3 Wane do. The ſame we ra . 
is us everus Sulpitins, in hi 
Letrer to cee, Book IV. of Cicero's 
A 

71. 1 V0 , 4 7 

"Wh eff, & jus & norma 3 Uſe is 
- Socrates con- 
feſt to. Alcibiades, in the firſt Dialogue 
of that Name, that the People is an ex- 
cellent Maſter of Lan We have 
in our Days a good Uſe and a bad Uſe, 


] | there was no ſ- | 


the good form'd by the polite Part 
of the Court, City, and the beſt Au- 
thors 3 the bad by the People. The dif- 
ference between us and the Antieats, as 
well Romans as Athenians, ariſes from 
this, the Props = were wml ny ed, 
great an t er; from whence 
enlible Variation in their 
Language: Among us the People have 
no Commerce with the Court, and ac- 
cordingly their Language is quite dif- 
ent. 12 f ; 
7 cribs. poſſent numero monſtra- 
vit 28 He ws ſpeaking of the Z- 
pick," Poem, and ſays, Homer has ſhewn 


Pin what fort of Verſe it ought. to be | 


| wikten, - 


Lucrinus and the Lake Avernus from 


Nor zs en the Art of Poetry. 
be agrees 


written, the Heroick, which 
with the Majeſty of the Epick. Ari. 
fotle ſays the ſame thing in his Art of 
 Poetty; and adds, That whoever ſhould 
undertake to write an 
ether kind of Nambers, he would not ſuc- 
ceed, for the Heroick Verſe is the moſt grave 
and Pompous. He meations it again in 
another Place of that Diſcomſe. Moſt. 
People imagine, that by Heroick Verſe 


is meant the Hexameter, which is a Mi- 


ſtake :. All Heroick Verſes are indeed 
Hexameter, but all Hexameters are not 


| 
Heroick Veries. Six Feet ptac'd how you 


will make an Hexameter, but for an 
Hervick Verſe you muſt keep the Laws 
preſcrib'd by Homer. The Fuſt of which 
s to oblerye the Ceſwre call'd tome penthe- 
mimeris, that is, after the Second Foot 
there muſt be a Syllable which finiſhes 
the Word, and is Senſe, as, 2 
Dardani---ique ro---gum 
The Second is to obſerve the Ceſwre 
call'd tome Heptamimerisz that is, after 
the Third Foot, the Syllable which fol- 
lows ought to cloſe the Word and Senſe. 


As, | 
| Dardani-»-ique ro- · gum capi ti. 
N l Y 
If neither of theſe Rules are obſery'd 

the Penthemimere Ceſure muſt end with 

a Trochaas. That is, after the two firſt 


Feet the Word ſhould end with One Long 
and One Short. 1 


Infan dum regina. 


| Or the Heptamimere ceſure muſt end 
alſo with a Trochaus: One Long and One 
Short after the Third Foot, 


Qua Pax--- longa re--- miſerat · arma. 


which is very rare. Without the Obſer- 
vation of theſe Rules, the Verſe will be 
Hexameter not Heroick; and the Critickz 
xeje& it, like that of Virgil, 


7 


cubi le. 


which is forgiven him, being the only 
One among ſo many Thouſands where- 
in theſe Rules ate not obſery'd, _ 


Poem in any | 


granimi | Jovis Ingrates afcenders | 
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75. Verſibus impariter jundis [querimo- 


nia primum.] Elegy was at firſt only 
| Lamentations for the Death of a Perſon, 
according to Ovid on Tibullus s Death, 


Flebilis indignos Elegeia ſolve capilles 
Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit. 


It was in time apply'd to the Joys 
and Griefs of Lovers: As. Botleaw de» 
ſcribes ir. ü | 


La plaintive Elegie, &c. 


Mr. Dacier prefers the French Deſcrip- 
tion of the Elegy, as to its Origin 
Improvement, to Ovid's. | 
76. Voti ſententia campos.] Joy for ha- 
ving obrain*d what they deſir d. 
72. Exiguos Elegos.] The Pentameter 
Verſe is the Elegiack. Horace calls it 
Exiguum becauſe it wants a Foot of the 
Hexameter. For this Reaſon he ſays, to 
Verſes higher, Ver ſibes impariter junctu. 
The Moderns want the Beauty of this Ine- 

uality in their Elegiacks. Ovid expteſ- 
es it thus, 

Venit odoratos Elegeia nexa capillos, 

Et puto pes illi longior alter erat. 


Emiſerit autor, Grammatici certant.] Ho- 
race tells us it is not known who in- 
vented the Elegy, nor why it was ſo 
nam' d. Terentius Maurus ſays the 
ſame, and that ſome People will have it 
to be Callinous, others, Theocles, Archi- 
lochus, or Terpander. 
| 79. Archilochum proprio rabies armavit 

iambo.] He attributes the Invention of 

lambicks to Archilachus. True, no body 
wrote them ſo well as he, till his Time, 
but there were lambick Verſes long be- 
fore him; however, for bis bringing them 
to ſuch Perfection, they were call'd the 
Tambicks of Archilochus. aa 

80. Hunc Socci cepere pedem grandeſque 
cothurni.] Soccus, the Sock of Comedy, 
Cothurnus the Buskin of Tragedy. Trage- 
dy and Comedy uſing Iambicks as fitteſt 

or Converſation, | 7 

81, Alternis aptum Sermonibus, }.. Hey 
race aſſigus three Qualities ro lambick 
Verſe ; That tis proper for Converſation, 
that it compoſes beſt the Tumults of 
the Theatre, and is good to» carry on 
the Action: As for the firſt, one can 

hardly 


a 


4 


a 


0 
| 


hardly ſpeak in the Greek, and Latin 
Tongues without making lambicks; as 
both Ariſtotle and Cicero have obſery'd. 
8ece the 1Vth Chap. of Ar:fotle's Art of 
Poetry; and Cicero tells us, Magnam e- 
nim partem ex iambis nuſtra conſtat ora- 
tio. 
$2, Et populares vincentem ſtrepitus. ] Si- 


lences the Noiſe of the People; for the 


Jambick Verſe not being much different 
from their ordinary Way of ſpeaking, 
their Attention was the more eaſily en- 
gag d: It is not ſo with the Modern 


Languages. 


Et natum rebus agendis.] Horace took 
this from Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, where 
tis ſaid Tambick, and Tetrameter Verſes 
are proper to give Motion. The one 
is ſuited to Dances, the other to Action. 
Quintilian tells us why the 7ambick 
"Verſe is proper ror Action, The Move- 
ment of it is quicker, &c. frequenti- 
erem quaſi pulſum habet, ab omnibus par- 


tibus inſurgit, & a brevibus in longas niti- 


tur & creſcit. 

83. Muſa dedit fidibus Dives pueroſque 
Deorum.] He is about to enter upon the 
Subjects of Lyrick Poetry; and it being 
not known who lavented it, he aſcribes 
the Invention to the Muſes.” Orpheus 
learnt it of the Mule Calliope his Mo- 


ther, as inthe XIlth Ode of the Iſt Book. 


. Tambicks, and both admit of Sponſees; 
h — there is a great deal of difference 


5 Arte materna rapidos morantem 
Fluminum lapſus. 


Divo, puereſque Deerum.] There were 


Fur ſorts of Lyrick Poems, Hymns, Pa- 
eyricłs, Lamentations, and Bacchanalian 


Songs : Hymns and Dithyrambicks were 


for Gods; Panegyricks for Heroes and Vi 


Hors at Grecian Games; Lamentations for 
Lovers ; the general Name is the Ode. 


See the XIIth Ode of the Ift Book, and 


the 11d Ode of the IVth Bock. 

Et juvenum curas & libera vina referre. | 
The fourth kind of Lyricks, the Songs 
of the Bacchanais, on Love, Mitth, and 


86. Deſcriptas ſervare vices operumqie 
colores.] There is ſome difficulty in this 
Verſe, becaufe it is not preſently per- 


ceiv'd whether it relates to that which 


oes before, or that which comes 


" after it. Horace having ſpoken of the 


| 
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different Subjects and Characters of Epick, 
Elegiack, and lambick Poems, adds, that 
a Poet who does not know how to diſtin- 
guiſh them, does not deſerve the Name of 
one. He who would in the Elegy aſſume 
the Epick Tone, or would mix the Soft- 
neſs of the Elegy with the Roughneſs 
of the Iambick, Rocks make but a ſorry 
Poem of it. Mr. Dacier's Complaint of 
the French Poets touches all the Moderns, 
which is, that in moſt of em, their Paſfo- 
rals are Elegies ; their Elegies, Epicks ; and 
their Lyricks, Epigrams. ' =” 

Vices.] He calls deſcriptas Vices, Vices ad- 
tributas, afſienatas, the different Subjects, 
the different Characters, of theſe diffe- 
rent Poems. | 

Operumque Colores. J The different 
Colours, the different Stile of each, 
their different Ornaments; compar'd to 
the Colours of Painters, which are dif- 
ferent according to the different Subjects, 


and the different Impreſſion they would 


make. 


38. Cur neſcire, pudens prave, quam 
diſcere malo. ] The Folly of moſt-Men, 
who had rather hide their Ignorance, 
than by confeſſing endeavour to cure it. 

39. Verſibus expont Tragicis res comica 
non vult.] A Verſe may be call'd Tra- 
ick or Comick on two Accounts; the 
rſt for its Meaſure and Feet; for the 
Tragick and Comick Verſe may be both 


etween them: The Tragick admits of 
the Spondee only in the firſt, third, and 
fifth Foot, which renders its Motion the 
more Noble and Pompous: The Comick 
admits it in all thoſe Feet, 'becaule its 
Motion is thereby the more Natural and 
Unaffefted; The ſecond Reaſon why a 
Verſe may be calPd Tragick or Comick, 
is on account of the Meanneſs of its 
Expreſſions and Figures, Thus it is cer- 
tain that Tragick Verſe ought not to be 
us'd in Comedy, nor Comick in Trage- 
dy. Horace ſpeaking of Feet and Mea- 
ſure, in the 253d Verſe; I believe be 
intends here Expreſſions and Figures 
only: Nothing is more Vicieus than 
Lofty Expreſſions and Noble Figures in 
Comedy, for which the Common Phraſe 


is moſt proper; whereas Tragedy requites 


a Sublime and Bold Stile. f 
3 | 91. Nar- 
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ot. Narrari Cena Tipeſtæ.] He puts 
Thyeftes's Supper for Tragedies in Gene- 
ral. Thyeftes eat his own Children, whom 
Atreus caus'd to be ſerved up to him. This 
Story being one of the moſt Tragical, 
is alſo. recommended by Arifotle as a 
Subject for Tragedy. He ſays, Narrari, 
it ought to be told, and not repreſented. 
See the 184th Verſe. 
92. Singula quaeque locum teneant ſor- 
tit a decenter.] The Tragick and Comick 
Stiles muſt not encroach upon One ano- 
ther; as Quintilian in the Xth Book, 
Susa cuique propoſita Lex, ſuns decor eft ; 
nec Comadia in Cothurnos aſſurgit, nec con- 
tra Tragadia Cocco ingreditur.—— Co- 
medy muſt not aſſume the Buskin, nor 
Tragedy the Sock. Nature has made 
this Law, and he who breaks it, errs a 
gainſt Decorum. 
97. Interdum tamen & wocem Comædia 
tellit.] However, Comedy raiſes its 
voice ſometimes, and Tragedy ſometimes 
makes uſe of the Language of Conver- 
ſation. Tragedy and Comedy being only 
Imitations of Humane Actions. The 
Stile ſhould be proportionable to the Sub- 
ject, and the Actor ; an Angry Father 
in Comedy ſhould aſſume a lotty Tone, 
and ſpeak with Paſſion; and an afflicted 
Man in Tragedy wou'd be intolerable, if 
he ſpoke his Affliction in a Sublime and 
Elegant Stile. See the IVth Satyr of the 
Iſt Book. At pater ardens ſevit, &c. 
94. Tratuſque Chremes.) Chremes al- 
ſumes a Tragick Tone in the Vth Scene of 
Terence's Heautontimorumenos. Non fi ex 
capite ſis meo, &c. Speaking to his Son, 
Ne, Clitipho, the* you iſſu d out of my 
Brain, as tis ſaid Minerva did out of 
Jove's, 1 wonld not ſuffer yon to diſhonour 
me with your infamous Debaucheries. So 
Demeas, in the Fifth Act of the Adelphi, 
Hen mihi qui faciam? quid agam quid 
clamem & c. Hah, what ball J da? 
What will become of me? fu ſhall 1 
exclaim ? What Complaints fhall I make? 
Oh Heaven! O Earth! Oh the Seas of 
Neptune. *Tis allowable for Comedy 
to elevate its Stile, in all violent Paſh- 
ons, as well as that of Choler. In Te- 
rence's Eunuch, what Cherea ſays in the 
Tranſport of his Joy, would very well 
come a Tragedy. This is not to be 
done but wich great Art. 


95. Et Tragicus plerumque dolet Sermone 
pedeſtri.] Tragedy gives leſs occaſion for 
encroaching on the '\Comick stile, than 
Comedy does on the Tragick. Horace 
muſt be raken here as meaning only in 
the great Diſtreſſes of Tragedy, where 
Grief ought to be expreſs'd in a Simple 
and Common Phraſe. Not all Grief 


que and not Semper, Longinus deter- 
mines it in general, that the Sublime is 
not proper to move Pity, ©, 

96. Telephus & Peleus quem pauper & 
exul uterque.] Peleus and Telephus, two 
Greek Tragedies. Theſe two Princes 
having been driven out of their Domi- 
nions, came to beg Aſſiſtance in Greece, 
and went up and down dreſs'd likeBeggars. 


The two Pieces here referr'd to were Emu- - 


ripidless; that Poet,in Ariſtophanes's Frogs, 
talking of them as his own. See Act III. 
Scene I. For this Reaſon Eſchylas calls 
Euripides a Beggar-maker, and a Patchey 
of Raggs. See alſo the IId Scene of the 
IVth Act. Tow dreſs Kings in Raggs to 
move Pity, Ariſtophanes again makes 
Merry with Euripides Telephus in his 
Acharnenſes, Act IV, Scene II. where 
he introduces Diceepotis coming to bor- 
row of Euripides Televhus's Beggars E- 
quipage, the Staff, the Scrip, the Horn- 
Cup, &c. Ah Friend, ſays Euripides, yous 
will aſter this Rate carry away my whole 
Play; and again, upon his farther Im- 
portunities, Thon wilt Ruin me, doeſs not 
thow ſee thou wilt take away all my Tale 
from me. What adds to the Pleaſantry 
of this atyr on the Telephus of Euripides, 
is, that the whole Scene is in a mier 
made up of his own Verſes. Theodorus 
Marcilus is therefore miſtaken, in ſiy ng 
the Exul in Horace alludes to Peleut on- 
ly, and not to Telphus; For Telephus 
himſelf ſays, How am I driven from my 
Henſe in Want of every Thing neceſſary, 
&c. Ennins and Nevins brought Exrips- 
dec's Telephus on the Roman Stage. In 
Ennius this Exil'd King fays, Regnum 
reliqui ſeptus mendici Stola, 1 left my 
Kingdom in a Beggars Habit. Ariſte - 
phanes ridicules this Flay of Euripides, for 
the Impoſſibility of a King's being tre- 
duc'd to Beggary. Horace is fſatisfy'd 
with ſaying Fauper. Eſelus alſo wri: a 


] elephws ; but one cannot believe he tell 


$ ime 


however, wherefore Horace ſays, plerum- 
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into the ſame Error of which he accuſes 
Enripides, and introduces the King in 
A 


97. Projicit Ampullas & Seſquipedalia 
Verba. ] .Ampullas for Swelling Thonghts, 
Ce quipedalia Verba, for Bombaſt Words. 
Seſquipedalia, a Foot and Half, for their 
Length. The Greeks often made com- 
pound Words of a prodigious Length, 
which were ſucceſsful in the Sublime, 
but Ridiculous in the Paſſion of Grief. 
See the 111d Epiſile. Ampullatur in Arte. 

99. Non fatis eſti pulcra eſſe Poemata, 

ulcia ſunto.] A Play ſhould not only be 

ine, it ſhould be Touching. Horace here 
referrs to the Ignorance of ſuch as fancy 
they have made a Fine Play, when they 
have been laviſh of the Flowers of Khe- 
torick; all which are Nothing if it does 
not move, for that's the principal end 
of Dramatick Poetry: Tis with this View 
Plato calls Tragedy The moſt diverting and 
moving Effect of Poetry, In Dulcia, Sweet 
moving, Horace imitates Ariſtotle in the 
XXth Chapter of his Art of Poetry. Hein- 
fins miſtakes the Fine for commendable. Ho- 
race would certainly never have call'd a 
PlayCommendable,if it had not been Moving. 
5Tis thus in a picture; the Buſineſs is not to 
make ir glare with fine Colours without 
Conduct, but to render the A ction ſen- 
ſible. In order to which, no Colour 
ſhould be us d but what will agree with it, 
and make the deſir'd Impreſſion. 

00. Et 1 volent.] It ſhould 

e Paſſions it pleaſes; Hate, 
Fear, Terror, Pity. 
102. Si vis me flere dolendum eſt primum 
ipſe tibi.] Cicero has explain'd this Rule 


at large in his IId Book De Oratore. 


Poets and Orators can never move an 
Auditory, if the Speakers do not ſhew 
that they are Themſelves mov'd with 
the Paſſions they wou'd Inſpire, There 
is a Story of an Old Greek Playernam'd 
Polus, who in the Eledra of Sopbocles, 
us'd-to- Play the Part of that Princeſs. 
It happen'd that a Son of his, whom 
he dearly Lov'd, Dy'd ; and after the 
firſt Trat ſports of his Grief were over, 
he took his Fart again, and Play'd Ele- 
&ra ; in which, inſtead of the Urn with 
the Falſe Aſhes of Electra, he came in 
with the Urn wherein were the True 


Aſhes of his Son; which emblacing, he 


1— 


pronounc'd theſe Words, Oh Dolefu! 
Monument of him who was of all Mankind 
moſt Dear to me, with ſo Natural a 
Grief, ſuch True and Lively Tears, thar 
it had a prodigious Effect on the Audi- 
ence. This Rule of Horace's is taken 
alſo from Ariftetle's Art of Poetry; the 
Philoſopher adding to the Precept the 
Means to perform it. The Poet, ſays he, 
when he is compoſing, muſt as far as poſſi- 
ble imitate the Geſtures and Actions of 
thoſe he introduces on the Stage. He who 
is truly mov d, will in the ſame manner 
move thoſe that hear him, &c. 

103, Tua me infortunia ledent.} Then 
wou'd thy Misfortunes wound me. Le- 
dere for commovere, to Wound for to Touch. 
So SN % in Homer. 

104. Male fi mandata loqueris.] Horace 
zIludes to the Speeches Telephus and Pe- 
leus made, to oblige the Greeks to afliſt 
them. Telephus in Euripides begins his 
Diſcourſe to the Athenians thus ; Athe- 
nians, who are the Flower of Greece, do 
not take it Ill, if in the miſerable Con- 
dition I now am, I preſume to ſpeak, be- 
fore ſo fair an Aſſembly. ; 

1056. Triſtia meſium vultum verba de- 
cent.] The greateſt Poets have not al- 
ways put ſuch Words into the Mouth of 
Sorrow, as agree with it. Monſieur cor- 
neille himſelf often fell into this Error. 
When Chimene in the cid demands Ju- 
ſtice for the Murder of her Father, and 
ſpeaks of the ſpilling of his Blood, ſhe 
ays, ; 
Spilt as it is, the Blood ſtill reeks with 

Rage, | 5 
To find *twas loft in any Cauſe but Tours. 


Is this to talk like a Perſon in Affli- 
ction? Non projicit Ampullas. Here are 
the Swelling Thoughts ſtill. What can 
be more trivial than to make the Blood 
that was ſpilt, think and find, and to 
explain it ſelf by Recking ? Electra in 
3 mourns the Death of her Father 
after quite another Rate. 

166. Iratum plena minarum.] Horace 
feigns elſewhere, that when Prometheus 
form'd Man, he borrow'd each Quality 
from each Animal, and when he 
Choler into his Heart, took it from the 


Lyon. What can give a juſter Idea of 
the Effects of this Paſſion? There * 
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de nothing Mean or affected in it. Se- 
neca's Fury is often full of Meditation. 

107. Ludentem Laſciva. ] A Florid, Gay 
Stile agrees with Joy. Achilles in Love 
may be Agreeable and Delicate. Thole 
who apply theſe Words to Comedy are 
in the Wrong. Tragedy admits of Rap- 
tures of Joy, which render her Cataſtro- 
phe ſometimes the more Moving. 


Severum ſeria diffn.) A grave Perſon 


muſt ſpeak anſwerably to his Character. 
Euripides is not ſo Diſcreet as Sophocles. 
Seneca the Tragick Poet never minds this 
Rule. He is ſo fond of ſhining every 
where, that he becomes Ridiculous. 

108. Format enim Natura prius uss in- 

tus ad omnem fortunarum habitum.] In 
theſe Four Admirable Verſes, Horace 
gives the Reaſon of the Precepts con- 
tain'd in the Two preceding ones. His 
Reaſon is drawn from our Mother Na 
ture, who gave us a Heart capable of 
feeling all the Changes of Fortune, and 
a Tongue to expreſs it. When our 
Words do not anſwer the Condition we 
are in, the Heart ſtrikes one String in 
the Inſtrument of Man, inſtead of ano- 
_ and makes a very diſagreeable Diſ- 
cord. . 

I'9. Juvat aut impellit.] Nature helps 
us to put our ſelves into a Rage. Horace 
adds Impellit, to denote the Impetuoſity 
of that Paſſion, | 

110. Aut ad humum mæœrore gravi de- 
ducit.] Horace's Expreſſion agrees very 
well with the Paſſion he ſpeaks of. How 
natural is his Image of the Humiliation of 
an Afflicted Man ? How Ridiculous does 
it render all Frothy Expreſſions in that 
Condition? i 

112. Si dicentis erunt fortunis ab ſona 
dicta.] The Language muſt always a- 

ree with the Condition of the Perſon 

peaking 3 otherwiſe the Orator will be 
Laught at. See Antonius ſpeaking for M. 
Aquilius, in the IId Book of Cicero's O- 
rations. Non prius ſum conatus miſeri- 
 Cordiam aliis commovere quam miſericor- 
dia ſum ipſe captus, &c. 

114. Intereit multum Di vuſne loquatur 
an heres.] A Poet muſt alſo ſuit the 
Language of his Actors to their Age 
_ Characters. A God muſt expreſs 

Himſelf otherwiſe than a Hero. An Old 


Man than a Young Man, This Rule " 
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Di vuſue loquatur an Heros.) Some have 
read it Davuſne loquatur, an Eros. Eros 
was the Name of an Honeft Foot- man 
in Menander's\Play, as Davus that of a 
Knaviſh one. But Horace is not here dif- 
courſing of Comedy: Beſides, the Diffe- 
rence between Footman and Footman 
is not conſiderable enough to be taken 
Notice of by him in a Precept. Others 
have read it Divuſne loquatur, an Irns. 
The Senſe of this is too mean, and F. 
rus is not a Tragick Perſon. Others, 
Davuſne loquatur, an Heros, The Matter 
in Diſpute, as I have ſaid already, re- 
lates only to Tragedy, and to the Diffe- 
rence there ought to be between the 
Character of a God, and that of a Hero, 
as he ſays afterwards. 


Ne quicumque Dens, quicumque ad hibetur 


Heros. 


The Gods were introduc'd by the An- 
cents into their Plays, as in £/chylts, 
Sophocles and Euripides. 

115. Maturuſne Senex, an adhuc florente 
juventa fervidis.] An Experienc'd Old 
Man does not talk like a Raw Youth. 
Mr. Corneille and Mr, Racine, imitate in 
this the Wonderful Conduct of Sopho- 
cles. 

116. An Matrona potens , nee ſeduls 
Nutrix.) Here Horace had doubtleſs in 
View the Hypolitus of Euripides, where 
Phadra and her Nurſe ſpeak very diffe- 
rently; and Mr. Racine in his Phædra 
has obſerv'd this Precept, in varying the 
Two Characters. 

117. Mercatorne Vagus, an cultor viren- 
tis agelli.] Some have thought Horace is 
Diſcourſing of Comedy alſo, on Account 
of the Meanneſs of the Perſons, whereas 
he is till Diſcourſing of Tragedy only, 
in which it was not uncommon for the 
Antients to introduce Tradeſmen, Shep- 
herds and Labourers. You have a Mer- 
chant in the Philoctetes of Sophocles 3 and 


in Euripides, Clytemneſira gives Electra 


in a Marriage to a Labourer, He opens 
the Scene with it; See the 78th Verſe 
& ſeq, The beſt Comment on this 
Paſſage of Horace, is what Plutarch writes 
in his Fragment of the Compariſon be- 
tween Ariſtephanes and Monauder, 

S 3 | Diffe- 


if 
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Di in Diction, ſays he, is Infinite. 
_-Ariſtophanes does not know how to make 
every one [ay what becomes him, A King 


ſhould talk, with Dignity, an Orator with 


Force, a Woman with Simplicity, a Private 
Man after a common Manner; a Mechanick 
with Redeneſs. The Diction of all Ari- 
.Kophanes's Perſons is at @ venture, and you 
cannot tell whether tis a Son or a Father 
that ſpeaks, a Labourer or a God, an Old 
Woman or a Here. Ps 

118, Co/chus an Aſſyrius, Thebis nutri- 
tus an Argis.] The poet muſt have t he 
Country of his Actors before his Eyes. 
For, as Ariſtotle ſays, a Macedonian does 
not talk like a Theſſalian. The Manners 
of different Nations, are as different as 
their Dreſs. wad 


The Manners note, of Countries and of 
Times, 

For various Humours come ſrom various 
Climes. 


The People of Colchus were Savage and 
Cruel. Thoſe of HHria Falſe and Cun- 
ning. The Thebans Rude and Ignorant. 
The Argives Polite and Proud. Axiſto- 


banes's Perſians and Scythiaus, never talk 


ike Athenians. | 
Ily. Aut famam ſequere, aut ſibi con- 
wenientia finge.] Horace having ſpoken of 
the Language, comes to the Cbaracters; 
One of the moſt eſſential Parts of Dra- 
- matick Poetry, as well as of the Epick. 
The characters are only deſign'd by the 
Manners, and the Manners form the A- 
ions. Poets have but two ſorts of Cha- 
_ raters to bring on the Stage, either 
Nen or Invented, In known Characters 
they muſt alter nothing, but repreſent 
Achilles, Vlyſſes, Ajax, as Hemer repre- 
ſented them. As to Invented ones, they 
muſt make them conformable; in the 
former, they are to endeavour after 
Likeneſs, in the latter after Convenience. 
The Former Ari/otle terms T5 Tuortoy. 
Latter, Ta dppgTTorTHe 
120. Scriptor honoratum ſi forte yeponis 
2 He is explaining the Famam 
e of the foregoing Verſe, what it 
is to follow Fame, which is to make 
the Characters, what Fame makes them 
to be. As Achilles, Choletick, Violent, 


; . 
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Furious, Implacable, Unjuſt. Ulyſſes, Va- 
liant, Virtuous, Cunning. Ajax, Intrepid, 
Raſh. Honoratum, Honour'd by the Greeky, 
an Explanation of TeT:aiver, an Epithet 
Homer always beltows on Achilles. Reponis, 
repenere, to repreſent after another. Ho- 
mer, poſuit Achillem, whoever comes after 
him, reponit. | | 

121. Impiger,Iracundus,Inexorabilis,acer.] 
Ariſtotle ſays, that to ſucceed in ſuch a 
Character as Achilless, a Poet ſhould ra- 
ther imagine what Choler ought to do 
with Veriſimility, than what it has done. 

122. Jura negat ſibi nata.] Achilles 
pretends to be above the Laws, for which 
Reaſon he zefuſes ro obey Agamemnon, 
whom he loads with Affronts, and in- 
ſolently threatens. By the ſame Prin- 
ciple he ſacrifices the Common Cauſe, 
the Honour and Lives of ſo man 
Thouſand Men, and the Glory of his 
Country, to his Private Intereſt. . 

Nihil non arroget Armis.] tie depended 
on his Sword for Juſtice. He draws it 
half out in Homer againſt, Agamemnon, 
Minerva hinders his drawing it furt her. He 
tells that King, if he dares take any thing 
out of his Tent, he ſhould ſoon ſee his 
Blood at his Spears End. All the Qualities 
Horace attributes ro Achilles are in the 
Iſt Bock of the Lias. 

123. Sit Medea ferox, invictaquc.] The 
True Character of Medea, who is repre» 
ſented as Cruel and Inflexible by Euri- 
pides. She Kills her Two Children, and 
ſends her Rival a Robe and a Crown ſo 
prepar'd, that they Conſume her as foon 
as the puts them on. Creon falls on her 
Corps. The Fatal Robe ſticks ro bis 
Fleſh, and he expires in the ſame Tor- 
ments with his Daughter, 

Flebilis Ino.] Ins the Daughter of 
Cad mus and Harmonia, She was firſt 


| Marry'd to Athamas who had a Son 


by a former Wife, and the feign'd 
an Oracle which order'd the Sou to 
be Sacrific'd to Jupiter, But ſhe was 
ſoon puniſh'd for her Cheat. Athamas 
ruuning Mad Kill'd Learchus the Eldeſt 
Son he had by her, and had Sacrific'd 
her other Son, if ſhe had not flung her 
ſelf into the Sea with that Son in hex 
Arms. Euripides wrote a Tragedy on 
this Story. Tis eaſie from the Grief of 


this Pcinceſs, on the Loſs of her Chil_ 


7 
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dren, to imagine ſhe might well be call'd 
Flebilis. : 

124. Perfidus Trion] Ixion was the fiſt 
Murderer in Greece; He Marry'd the 
Daughter of Dejoneus, and kill'd his 
Father-in-Jaw at Supper, inſtead of giv- 
ing him the uſual Preſents. This Crime 
was ſo horrible, no Body wou'd expiate 
the Murderer, nor have any Correſpon- 
dence with him. At laſt Jupiter took 
Pity on him, expiated him and receiv'd 
him into -Heaven, where the Traytor 
falling in Love with Juno, wou'd have 

Raviſh'd her. He only embrac'd a Cloud, 
and Jupiter in a Rage hurPd him Head- 

long to Hell, where the Poets feign him 
to be ſtretch'd on a Wheel always turn- 
ing. Eſchylus and Euripides wrote on this 
Story. Plutarch mentioning the Ino and 
Ixion of Euripides, who being blam'd for 
Wiiting upon it as a Subject accurs'd by 
the Gods, Euripides replies, I have not 
left bim till I have Nail'd his Feet and his 
Hands to a Wheel. Ariſtotle places theſe 
two Plays of his among the Patheticks. 
There's nothing Extant of them. 

Jo Vaga.] Io, Daughter of Inachus, with 
whom Jupiter was in Love, and chang' d 
her into a Cow. Juno out of Jealouſie 
made her run Mad, and ſent a Fly which 
ſo ſtung her, that ſhe ran from Country 


to Country, croft ſ-veral Seas, and ar- 


xiv'd at laſt in Egypt, where ſhe recover'd 
her firſt Shape, and was.Worſhipp'd under 
the Name of It. Eſchylus makes her 
wander ſo in his Prometheus, that ſhe 
came to the Mountain where he was 
Chain'd, at the farther End of Scythia, 
and there ſhe learn'd of that Wretch all 
_ tuture Fortune that was to befal 

er. ER 

Triſ#s- Oreſtes.] Triſtis here ſignifies 
Curs'd, Mad, Raging, as well as Sad. 
Thus he elſewhere calls Choler, Jad, 
triſtes ut Ire. Ovid has alſo ſaid Triſtis 
Orefia, Euripides's Repreſentation of O- 
reſtes in this Stare, is admirable; he 
appears in the Tragedy which goes by 
his Name, more like a- Hideous Spectre 
than a Man. 


Men, Tour Eyes are ghaſtly, horrible you 

| look. : 

Or. My Bedy's gone, I'm nothing but a 
| 8 Name. | 
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He alludes to the Signification of the 
Name Oreſtes, which, according to Co- 
crates's Opinion in Cratylus, denotes | 
ſomething Wild, Fierce and Brutal. 

125. Si quid inexpertum Scene committis.] 
Having explain'd the Fawam ſequer e, 
he now does the ſame by the latter 
Part of the Verſe, aut cenvenientia finge , 
Shewing what is to be done with New 
Characters. Their firſt Quality is to be 
Conformable and Agreeable. A Mad 
Man muſt act like a Mad- man; a Ki 
like a King, and ſo on. A Woman m 
not have Achilies's Valour, nor Neflor's 
Prudence. Their Second Quality is to 
be one and the ſame from the Beginning 
of the Play to the End, which Ar:/otle 
calls d 64«> dv, Equality. This is as ne- 
ceſſary in Known Characters as in In- 
vented. Boileau explains it in his Art of 
Poetry. 


If then you form ſome Hers in your Mind, 
Be ſure your Image with it ſelf agree, 
For what he firſt appears he ſtill muſt be. 


Agatho's Flower was an admirable Play, 
tho? it was all Invention. See the IXth 
Chapter of Ariſtotle's Art of Poetry, on 

Known and Invented Subje&s. | 
128. Difficile eſt proprie communia dicere. ] 
Having ſhewn the two Qualities that 
ſhould be given to Invented Perſons, he 
adviſes Tragick Poets not to take too 
much Liberty to Invent, it being very 

difficult to ſucceed in New Characters. 
By commen Subjefs, Invented Ones are un- 
derſtood. Subjects that have no Fonn- 
dation in Hiſtory, or the Fable; he calls 
them Common, becauſe every Body has 
a Right to them, and is free to Invent 
them. ?Tis very difficult to invent a 
New Character that ſhall be Juſt and 
Natural; the Moderns have ſucceeded 
much better in their Raon Stories than 
in their Invented Ones. Let a Character 
be form'd ever ſo juſtly, every one will 
pretend to a Right to Judge of it, and 
Cenſure it, if it is not conformable to 
the Idea they themſelves have of it 
whereas when a Poet follows a Known 
One, there's a Common Rule which he 
muſt not deviate from, and which isthe 
Standard of their Judgment as well ag 
his Compoſition. Horace cannot yy 
S 3 | Cam® 
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Communia mean Common and Ordina 
Characters, becauſe he immediately ad- 
viles the Poets to make uſe of known 

Characters. 

129. Tuque rectius Iliacum carmen de- 
ducis in adus.] Ariſtotle in his IXth 
Chapter, determines for Invented Fa- 
bles, as well as receiv*d ones; Horace is 
here for known Subje&s, ſuch as are 
taken from the Ilia, and Odyſſes, for 
both thoſe Poems are compris d under 
the Words Iliacum carmen. This Diffe- 
rence ariſes from the different Ends the 
Poet and Philoſopher propos'd ro them- 
ſelves. v7 ſpeaks only of what 
might pleaſe or diſpleaſe, and Invented 
Subjects may pleaſe as well as known 

Horace talks only of what is eaſie or dif- 
ficult, and Knows Subjects are eafierthan 
Invented: Belides, Ariftetle wrote to the 
Greeks, who were ſo far poſſeſt of the 
Spirit of Tragedy, that nothing was 
Impoſſible for them. Horace wrote to 
the Romans, who were much Inferior to 


the Greeks, and whom he diſſwaded from 


undertaking what was moſt difficult for 
them to ſucceed in. Horace, in adviſing 
Poets to borrow their Subjects from He- 
wer, is of the ſame Opinion with Ari- 
Fotle and Plato, who have both affirm'd 
that Homer is a Tragick Poet; his Ilias 
and Odyſſes have the ſame Relation to 
Tragedy, as his Margiter has to Come- 
dy. Plato, in his Tenth Book, calls He- 
mer the Father of Tragedy. 
130 Quam fi proferres Ignata indi- 
ue prigs. ] By Ignota indictaque he 
means the ſame Thing as by his Com- 
muna, unknown Subject: He adds Indi- 
d to Ignota, Subjects never treated of 
fore. For a Story may be Unknown, 
Without bein 
in the XXVth Ode of the 111d Book. 
Dicam inſigne, &c. I will ſpeak of new 
> of which. have not yet been ſpoken 
of. 
131. - Publica Materies privati juris e- 
rit, fs &c. ] Leaſt the Advice he has 
been giving Poets might -cauſe them to 
fall into ſervile Imitations, by handling 
known Subjects, he teaches them how 
they are to govern themſelves, to make 
ſuch Stories proper. Publica materies, the 
Ilias, the Thebaides, the Odyſſes, and all 
the Subjects of the Ancient Tragedies: 


New; tis what he ſays 
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He oppoſes Publica materies to Commu- 
nia; Chryſippus boaſted he had made Eu- 
ripides's Medea his own, becauſe he had 
not follow'd that Poet's Diſpoſition of 
his Subject. 

132. Nee circa vilem patulumque mo- 
raberis Orbem.] Horace adviſes Poets to 
take the Subjects of their Tragedies out 
of Homer's Poems, and he here Cauti- 
ons them againſt the Faults they might 
be guilty of. The firſt and moſt conſi- 
derable, is to amuſe themſelves, circa 
Orbem vilem & patulum, with a vile Cir- 
cuit open to all the World, that is, with 
bringing into a_Tragedy all the Parrs of 
Homer's Poem, imitating. his very Con- 
nection and Chain: As for Inftance, in 
opening the Scene with the Quarrel be- 
tween Achilles and Agamemnon, and 
cloſing all with Heclor's Funeral. He- 
inſius is miſtaken, in thinking Horace 
means a vain Circuit of Words, that do 
not relate to the SubjeF. The Circuit he 
ſpeaks of, is in the Fable, and nothin 
can be more Vicious: For what would 
be bur of a juſt Extent for an Hereick 
Poem, would 8 Monſtrous, confin'd to 
the narrow Limits of a Tragedy. Re- 
member, above all things, ſays Ariſtotle, 
not to make a Tragedy of an Epick Plot; 
T call an Epick Plot, a Plot conſiſting of 
ſeveral Fables; as if you ſhould bring all 
the Ilias into one Play. There's another 
vicious Circuit belides this. See the 
147th Verſe. , * > 

133. Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere.] 
Not ro Tranſlate Homer Word tor Word, 
the Buſineſs of an exact Tranſlator, not 
of a Poet. He ſhould imitate the Diſcre- 
tion of Aſchhlus, Sophicles, and Euri- 
pides, who all of em make bold with 
Homer's Sentiments, but do not Tran- 
ſlate him literally: Horace condemns the 
Superſtirious Exactneſs of ſuch Tranſla- 
tors, as keep cloſe to the Letter. Cice- * 
ro ſays very well, in the Treatiſe de. 
Optim. Gen. Orat. Speaking of the two 
Orations of <£ſthynes and Demoſthenes, 
which he Tranſlated, Nec converti, ut In- 
terpres, &c. I have tranſlated them not as 
an Interpreter, but as an Orator, by pre- 
ſerving the Sentences, and their different 
Forms, as well as the Figures, and ex» 
plaining the veſt in Terms adapted to our 
Cuſtoms, and according to cut Manners. 4 
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did not think it neceſſary for me to confine 
my ſelf to render them Ward for Word, 
but only to expreſs the Force and Proprie- 
ty of the Terms, believing I oughs not to 
give the 1 thoſe Terms by Tale but by 

eight. If a Tranſlator ſhould not tran- 
ſlate Word for Word, how much leſs 
ſhould a Poer. 

134. Nec deſilies imitator in arctum unde 
pedem proferre.] This in my Opinion is 
one of the moſt difficult Places in Ho- 
race: The Poet does not here ſpeak of 
thoſe who confine themſelves to a cer- 
tain Meaſure of Verſe, in their Imitati- 
on; nor of thoſe who loſe Sight of 
their Original. He has already given 
Tragich Poets two Ways of rendring Sub- 
je&s that have been handled, which he 
prefers to Invented ones: The Firſt is, 
not to bring the whole Matter of an He- 
roick Poem into a Tragedy; and the 
Second, not to Tranſlate it Word for 
Word : He here gives them a Third, 
not to keep too cloſe to their Author, 
in imitating one Action only, ſo as to 
perplex themſelves, or break the Laws 
of Tragedy, which Laws are very dif- 
ferent from thoſe of Heroick Poetry; 
ſuppoſe, for Example, I was to write a 
Tragedy on .Achilles's Choler, and to 
follow the two firſt Rules of Horace; 
that is, not to put all the Ilias in my 
Play, nor uſe his Expreſſions : 1 ſhall 
break the Third Rule, if I ſervilely re- 
preſent the ſame Circumſtances of 4- 
chilless Choler, as Homer has repreſen- 
t ed it, for by that means I ſhall ent an- 
gle my ſelf in a great many Difficulties; 
how ſhall 1 repreſent Achilles with his 
Sword half drawn, and Minerva holding 
him by the Arm to hinder his killin 
Agamemnon ; an Incident which is Mar- 
vellous in an Epick Poem, and yet would 
be ridiculous in a Tragedy. They who 
read referre here inſtead of proferre, did 
not underſtand the Paſſage: 

136. Nec fic incipies. ] He blames the 
pompous Beginnings of ſome Tragedies, 
when Poets, to give the Audience a great 
Idea of their Performances begin Lofti- 
ly, which is faulty ſeveral Ways; the 
Beginning ſhould be Simple and Modeſt. 
This is a Rule in Epick Poetry, and 
much more in Tragedy. : 


Vt ſcripror Cyclicus olim. ] dee what is ſaid | 5 he 
| 834 | * 
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of theſe Cyclick Poets, in the VIlth Ode of 


the Firſt Book. *Tis not known who was 


the Cyclick Poet, of whom Horace ſpeaks; ' 
ſome learned Men have thought it was 


Mzvius, who wrote a Poem on the Tro- 
jan War, in which he compris'd all the 
Hiſtory of Priamus, from his Birth to 


means ſome more Ancient Poet. Staſi- 
mus, who wrote the little Ilias, is thought 
to be this Cyclick Poet, by thoſe who 
follow the Scholiaſt, on the Knights of 
Ariſtophanes, who places this Poet among 
the Cyclicks: Photius will not have him 
to be one of em; Caſanbon thinks he 
was of the Number of thoſe Poets wha 
joyn'd in that Work, mention'd by the 


Ancients under the Name of the - 


click, Poem, which took in the Hiſtory 
of the World from the Beginning of it, 
to the Death of Ulyſes, and was the 
Work of ſeveral Poets, as Onomacritus, 
Leſches, Eumelus, and others, tho* *tis 
often Quoted as the Production of one 
Man, Fortunam Priami cantabo & Nobile 
letum, the Beginning of Mævius's Poem. 
What would 8 have ſaid of Statins, 


another Cyclick Poet, who brings all the 


Story of Achilles into his Poem, as Ma- 
vius brought that of Priamus into his. 


| Magnanimum e/Eacidem formidatamgque 
torants 
Progeniem, & vetitam patrio ſuccedere Calo 
Diva refer. | 
A Poet muſt be hard put to it to main- 
rain the Idea of a Hero, dreaded even 
by Fove, to the End of the Poem. 
There's nothing more Extravagant than 
theſe bluſtring Beginnings, the ſure Signs 


g | of a weak Poet; the Moderns are very 


apt to fall into this Fault, and imitate 
the Vices of the Ancients. 

138. Quid dignum tante feret hie pro- 
miſſor hiats ] Hiare is to open the Mouth 
very wide, as thoſe are oblig'd to da 
who pronounce big Words and ſounding 
Verſes ; Perſeus who alſo Langhs at this 
Fooliſh Bluſtring at the Beginning of 
Epick and Dramatick Poems, makes 
ule of this very Term in the Vth Sa- 
tyr. 

Fabula ſeu maſio ponatur hianda Tra- 


- 


his Death: But the Word Olim ſhews he 
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The fifteen firſt Verſes of this Satire, arc 
a Comment on this of Huyace's, 

139. Parturiunt montes, naſcetur vidi- 
culus mui, ] Horace, by ending his Verſe 
with the Monoſyllabſe mut, againſt the 
common Rule, expreſſes admirably well. 
what the Bombaſt Promiſes of theſe 
Boaſting Poets produce. The end of 
this Verſe is an Imitation of that in the 
Furſt Book of the Geergicks. 


epd exiguus mus. | 


Where, according to Quintilian's Judg- 
ment, c lauſula ipſa unins Syllabe non uſi 
tate addidit Gratiam. The Fable of the 
Mountain that brought forth a Mouſe 
is in c/£ſop. P»edrus applies it to thoſe 
who Promiſe much, and Perform no- 
thing. *Tis very Old, as 9 by the 
Jeſt of the Egyptian, who having a long 
time expected Age/i/aus to come to their 
Aſliſtance, and when he came, ſecing 
him ſo Little, and ſo Ugly, ſaid among 
themſelves, *Twas the - Labour of the 
Mountain which brought forth a Rat. A 
theneus*quotes the Words of it. 

140. Santo rectius hic qui nil molitur 
inepte.] Io theſe Bluſtring Beginnings 
of the Boaſting Poets, he oppoſes t he 
Diſcretion and Modeſty of Homer, in 
that of his Ochſſes; for nothing can be 
more plain. 3 | 

Qui nil moliter inepte. ] Horace's ſay- 
ing that Hemer did nothing Improperly, 
ought” to reſtrain ſome Modern Aut hors, 
who by endeayouring to find out grois 
Faults in him, only diſcover their Ig- 
norance aud ill Taſte, i 

141. Die mihi Muſa virum. ] Horace 
includes the three firſt Verſes of Homer's 
Odyſſes in two, contenting himſelf with 
expreſſing the Modeſty and Simplicity 
of Homer's Beginning, without explain 
ing all the Parts of it; for otherwite. 
one might find conſiderable Faults in his 
Tranſlation. He has forgotten the Epi 
there wohyrporop, Mit, which mark: 
Thees Character: He neglects the 
Circamftance that makes us moſt con 
cern'd for his Hero, de part T 
RA, Wie wander d a long Time. 
He ſays, in a looſe way, after the taking 
of Troy, whereas tis in Homer, aſter ha- 
wing ruin'd Tioy ; but, as I have ſaid, 


| 
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his Deſign was to ſhew Homers Modeſty, 
and not to Tranflate him. 
143. Non fumum ex fulgore, ſed ox 
fumo dare lucem.] Thoſe pompous Be- 
innings that are not carry*d on, reſem- 
le Fuel which eaſily takes Fire, and 
after having blaz'd a while, goes 
out, and waſtes away in Smoak : *Tis 
a Straw Fire. Whereas Modelt Begin- 


.nings encreaſe as they proceed, and are 


like ſolid Fuel, which is hard to kin- 
dle, Smoaks awhile, Blazes up, and 
caſts forth a Fire that warms, illumi- 
nates, and burns a long time, 

Die ſpecioſa dehinc miracula promat. } 
Horace s here calls Homer's Stories of An- 
tiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, the Cyclops Po- 
Hphemus, &c. ſhining Wonders, And Lon- 
ginus makes a very fine Compariſon of 
the Ilias and Odyſſes, with Reference to 
theſe Fables. As the Ocean is always 
great, tho ſometimes he leaves his Shoars, 
and is confin'd in narrawer Limits; ſo 
Homer alſo havin! left the Ilias, is fill 
great, even in the Incredulous and Fabulous 
Stories of the Odyſſes. He alludes to 


the Tempeſts, the Cyclops, &c. the fame 


Places Horace calls Wonders. Longinus in 
the ſame Chapter calls thoſe Stories 
the Dreams of Jupiter, Dreams worthy 
of the King of the Gods. | 
145. Antipbaten. ) Antiphates, King 
of the Leftrigons, deſcrib'd in the Xth 
Book of the Odyſſes. They were Canni- 
bals, and Homer tays they carry*'d awa 
Vlyſſes's Followers in Strings, like ſo 
many Strings of Fin. ö 
Scyllamque & Charybdim..] Two Rocks 
ia the Stieight of Sicily, the one call'd 
Scylla, from the Punick, Word Scel, which 
lignifies Deſtruction, the other Charybais, 
from Chorobdam, lignifying an Abyſs of 
Perdition. Homer makes two horrible 
Monſters of em See the Deſcription 
in the XIIth Book of the Odyſſes, k 
cum Cyclope. ] Polyphemus, King of the 
"yclops, who dwelr in Sicily, near the 
”romontory of Lihhbæum: Tis one of 
the moſt agreeable Tales in Homer. See 
the IXth Book of the Odyſſes. 2 
146. Nec reditum Diomedis ab interitu 
Meleagri.] Homer has not written on 
Diomedess Return: Neither is it what 


Horace means in this Paſſage ; the Senſe 
of which is, That Homer, in his _ 


- 
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on the Return of Vlyſſs, has not done 
like the Poet Amimachus in his Return of 
Diomedes, whoſe Adventure he begins 
with the Death of his Uncle Meleager, 
which is Abſurd ; for by this he gives 2 
Beginning to the Beginning of the A 
Aion 3 Before which, as Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerves, nothing muſt be ſuppos'd Neceſſary. 
This Matter is treated of in the VIlth 
Chapter of his Art of Poetry. 

147. Nec gemino bellum Trojanum or- 
ditur ab ov. The Trojan War is not 
the Subject of the Ilias, tis only the Oc 
caſion of it. Homer makes no Beginning nor 
End to the Siege of Troy ; nay, there's 
hardly a Middle that's proper to it; but 
he forgets none of the Parts of his 
Subject, which is Achilles's Choler, He 
does not ſo much as relate the Circum- 
ſtances of the Rape of Hellen, the Cauſe 
of the War. Horace laugbt here at the 
Author of the little Ilias, who began his 
Poem with the two Eggs: In one of 
which Helen and clitemneſtra were en- 
clos'd; in the other caſtor and Pollux. 
The Vnity of the Perſon can never ex- 
cuſe the breaking the Unit of the At: 
en, which, as Ariſtotle teaches, muſt be 
always preſery'd : He condemns, in his 
Art of Poetry, the Authors of the He- 
racliade and Theſeiade, for not obſerving 

that Unity, and ſets Homer's Conduct 
as an' Example. He has not in his 0- 
dyſſes heap'd together all the Events 
that happen'd to Ulyſſes; nor in the Ilia. 
does he amuſe himſelf with writing the 
Hiſtory of Achilles : He Introduces no 
Adventure that has not Relation to 
his Subject in either of theſe Poems. 
Statius, after Ariſtotle and Horace had 
given ſuch good Rules, falls into a 
greater Fault than even the Author of 
the little Ilia:; inftead of Beginning his 
Thebaid with the Inceſtuous Birth of E- 
reccles and Polynices, he begins it with 
the Rape of Europa, the Occalion of 
the Founding of Thebes. 25 

148. Semper ad eventum feſtinat.) Still 
going forward to the End of his Sub- 
ject, he makes uſe of no Epiſode but 
what leads to it. The End of the Ilia. 
is Achilles's Vengeance. Statius, inſtead 
of going forward to the End of his 

Action, ſeems afraid of coming to it, 


and flies back by Epiſodes, Independent | 


of his Subject, 
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149. Et in medias res, non ſecus ac no- 
tas, auditorem rapit.] A Paſſage of great 
Importance, and very difficult: It has 
been Interpreted, as if Horace would ſay, 
that Homer preſently tranſports his Rea- 
ders to the Middle of his subject, to 
hold them always in Deſire and Hope 
to the End of it, This, 'tis true is 
one of the greateſt Beauties of an E- 
pick Poem, and Homer has not neglected 
it, as Macrobius obſerves in the 11d 
Chapter of the XVih Book of his Sa- 
turnalia; but Horace having treated of 


this Precept in the 42d and 43d Verſes, 


'tis not likely he ſhould repeat it here: 
Belides, Horace does not talk here of 
what Homer does in the Beginning, but 
what he does in the Sequel, thro* the 
whole Courſe of the Poem, as appears 
plainly by what goes before, Semper ad 
eventum klar, He always haften'd to the 
End of the Action. The true Senſe of 
this Paſſage is, Homer carries his Rea- 
ders ſwiftly over all Things that prece- 
ded the Action, he calls them medias 
res, middle Things, either becauſe he 


places the Recital of *em in the Courſe 


of the Poem, after the Beginning, or 
before the End ; or becauſe they are 
Things which the Greeks call properly 
Miga, middling, indifferent. Horace ſays, 
the Poet paſles ſwiftly over thoſe Ad- 
ventures, as if they were known: And 
ſuch is Homer's conſtant Practice; every 


thing that precedes the Siege of Trey, 
and Achilles s Vengeance, is related in the 


Courſe of the Poem, as publick Events 
known to all the World: This a Tra- 


gick Poet ought ro obſerve, as well as 


an Epick. Sophocles, in his Oedipus, paſ- 
les ſwiftly over every thing that pre- 
cedes the Action of his Tragedy. 


150. Et que deſperat tractata niteſcere | 


poſſe relinguit.] This is a Conſequence 
of what he ſaid juft before, That Homer 
carries his Reader ſwiftly over every 


Thing that eee his Action; fearing 
r 


one might from thence believe. he gave 
the whole Hiſtory, Horace ſhews the 
Poet's Addreſs, in not mentioning all 
the Incidents of the Story, but making 
a judicious Choice of them ; leaving 
thoſe that were not ſuſceptible of Or- 
naments, ſuitable to the Grandeur and 


Majeſty 


3 
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Majeſty of his Poem: He does not ſpeak 
of Leda's Eggs, nor the Rape of Helen 
in the Ilias, nor of the Sacrifice of 7- 

bigenia, nor of Achilless Diſguiſin 8 

imſelf like a Girl; and thus a Tragic 
Poet ſhould reje& all Incidents that do 
not anſwer the Grandeur of his Sub- 
* I. Atque ita mentitur, fic veris falſa 
'remiſcet. ] The Soul of an Epick Poem, 
is the Fable, which includes a general 
Truth, made particular by the Applica- 
tion of Names. Thus the Truth con- 
tain'd in the Ilias is, That Union and 
Subordination preſerve States, and that 
Diſcord and Diſobedience deftroy them: 
The Fiction in which this Truth is 
wrapt up is the Quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon, feign'd to be taken 
from a known Story 'as the Trojan War, 
to make it the more probable, In E- 
pick Poetry the Fiction goes always on 
with the Truth; but tis not only Mo- 
ral Truth that Homer teaches in his 
Fictions, ſometimes alſo *tis Phylical 
and Hiſtorical, which he enfolds in Fine 
Fables, to render *em the more Mar- 
vellous, and conſequently the more A- 
greeable, None has ſucceeded ſo well 
. as himſeit in theſe Fables: Horace be- 
gins this Precept with them, and con- 
tinues it with the Mixture of the Fable 
and the Truth, Sic veris falſa remiſcer. 
Which is a perfect Explanation of Ho- 
mers Conduct, and all the Myſtery of 
an Epick Poem, according to Ariſtotle's 
Rules. The Poet firſt draws the Plan of 
His Fable, which is not leſs a Fable than 
any of Æſop s; mentitur, he feigns. After 


he has laid down this Plan, he muſt ' when 
make his Fable probable, and perſwade | 


that it has been done, to have it be- 
liey'd that tis poſſible. Te this Pur- 


poſe he attributes it to certain known 


Perſons; he names the Places that were 
the Scene of it, all which he takes from 
a known Story, borrowing ſome true 
Actions and Ciicumſtances, which he ac- 
commodates to his Delign. Cic veris 


falſaremiſcet ; thoſe Poets who have not, 

ike Homer, drawn the Plan of their 
Poems, after they had ſought out ſome 
Hero in Hiſtory, and choſen a true 
Action done by that Hero, have never 
: As Silius, Statins, Lucan,and 


ſucceeded 
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among the Greeks the Authors of the 
Heracliade and Theſiade : Horace preſcribes 
this Rule in the XVIIlth Chapter of his 
Art of Poetry, and it is the Foundation 
of an Epick Poem, 

152. Primo ne medium, medio ne diſe 
crepit imum, ] He every where mixes the 


| Fable with the Truth, that the three 


Parts of his Subject may be Conne- 
Qed and Equal. The Middle, which is 
the Knot, muſt anſwer to the Beginning z 
and the End, which is the Unravelling of 
it,to the Beginning and Middle. 1f kickian 
is us'd in one Part, and not in all, the 
Parts vill be ſo unequal and disjoynted 
that they will not Compoſe one Whale : 
Neither will the Marvellous, which is 
produc'd more by Fiction than Truth, 
reign thro* the Work as it ought to do. 
This is alſo to be obſerved in Tra- 
gedy. . 

153. Ts, quid ego & populus mecum 
de ſideret audi, | He returns to the Man- 
ners. Tx, Thon, who writeſt Dramatick 
888 All Poets, and not the Pi- 

0's. 

154. St plauſoris eges aulaa manentis.] 
If you would have us ſtay the Play out, 
Aulaa Manere, Stay till the Curtain 
3s rais'd, or as we (ay now-a-days, 
till the Curtain is dropt. See Aulaa 
8 in the It Epiſt. of the 11d 
Boo 


, 


155. Donec Cantor, Vos plaudite, dicat.] 
Cantor, the Chorus, who us'd to ſay Vos 
Plaudite. Quintilian, in the Iſt Chapter 
of the VIth Book, Tunc eſt commoven- 
dum theatrum, &c. Tou muſt above all 
things endeavour to move the Audience, 
you come near the Vos Plaudite, with 
<x74 all Ancient Comedies and Tragedies 
End. | 
156. e/Etatis eujuſque notandi ſunt tibs 

mores, ] He has already ſaid the Manners 

ought to be like, famam ſequere; agree- 
able, Convenientia finge; and equal, Ser- 
vetur ad imum qualis ab incepto proceſſe- 
rit. There wants ſtill a fourth Quality 2 
They ought to be well expreſs'd, well 
diſtinguiſt*d, notandi ſunt tibi mores. So 
diſtinguiſh'd, that no Body may be able 
to miſtake them, that every one, when 
he ſees the Actions of the Perſon you 
have form'd, may fay, thoſe are the 


| Adtions of a Furious, a f wry 


ne 
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| 


Ambitious, an Inconſtant or Covetous 
Man; and this, with the other Three, 
make the Four Qualities which Arxiſtotle 
requires for the Manners; Horace only 
inverts his Order, by putting that Qua- 
lity Laſt, which the Philoſopher puts 
Firſt : But this changing the Order does 


not change the Rule, and in the Main cti 


is of no Conſequence. Ariſtotle treats 
of it in the XVIth Chap. of his Art of 
Poetry. 

157. Mobilibuſque decor naturis dandus 
&-annis. } A fine Verſe, and very ex- 
preſſive. Word for Word, give to move- 
able Natures and Tears their proper Beau- 
ty. Moveable Natures, that is, Age, 
which always rolls on like a River, and 
as it rolls gives different Inclinations, 
which are what he calls decor, the Beau- 
ty proper to Age: Each Age having its 
Beauties as well as each Seaſon; to give 
the Virile Age the Beauty of Towuth, is to 
deck Autumn with the Beauties of the 
Spring. ; 5 

Et Annis, ] Horace is not ſatisfy'd with 
ſaying, each Age, he ſays, each Tear; 
becauſe the Inclinations of each Age 
are not the ſame at the Beginning and 
the End: There's an inſenſible Change, 
which a Poet ought to know and di- 
ſtinguiſn, as a Painter ought to know 
and diſtinguiſh the Changes of each 
Seaſon, and not make the End of the 
Summer like its Beginning. 

158. Reddere qui woces jam ſcit puer. 
Children learn to ſpeak by Imitation: 
Horace therefore ſays, reddere Vaces, to 
render Words: He is running thro? the 
four Ages of Mankind, which Tragick, 
Comick, and Epick Poets ought alike 
to underſtand how to diſtinguiſh well. 
Infancy, the firſt, is not ſo neceſlary as 
the other three, an Infant being ſeldom 
introduc'd as an Actor; for which Rea- 
fon Ariſtotle mentions only Youth, Man- 
hood, and old Age. The Qualities Ho- 
mer aſcribes here to Infancy remain alſo 
in Youth, where that Philoſopher com- 
priz'd *em. 

150. Iram colligit ac ponit temerd, ac 
mutatur in boras. } Theſe Changes pro- 
ceed only from the ſoftneſs of the 
Brain, where Objects are eaſily impreſt 
and effac'd. Wherefore, according as 
that Softneſs is greater gt leſs, thoſe 
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Changes are alſo the flower or ſwifter: 
Whence it is that he ſays here of an 
Infant, mutatur in horas, and afterwards 
of a Young Man, amata relinquere per- 
nix. Tho? the Latter s more ſteady, yet 
he's ſtill changeable. 

Temere.] Without Reaſon or Refle- 
on, 

161. Imberbis juvenis cuſtode remo- 
to.] See what Simon ſays in Terence's 
Andrea, ſpeaking of his Son, Quod ple- 
rique omnes faciunt r &c. 
Horace copies Ariſtotle in this Picture of 
the Manners, but he paints in Little, 
what Ariſtotle painted in Great, in the 
IId Book of his Rbet. and contents 
himſelf with giving a Stroke of ſome 
of the principal Features. 

162. Et aprici gramine campi. ] Youth 
delights in the Exerciſes of the Field 
of Mars, explain'd in the VIIIth Ode of 
the 1ſt Book. | 

163. Cereus in vitium flecti.] It eaſily 
receives the Impreſſions of Vice, 

Monitoribus aſper.] It hates Reproof, 

164. Dtilium tardus proviſor. ] Young 
People always prefer the Honourable to 
the Profitable, : 

Prodigus eris, ] They know not the 
Value of Mony, and therefore ſquander 
It away. | 

16 5. Sublimis. ] Preſumptuous, Vain, 

Cupiduſque, & amata relinquere pernix.] 
In conftant Wavering. Ariſtotle ſays 
their Dreams are like the Hunger and 
Thirſt of the Sick. | 

166. Converſis fiudiis, atas animuſque 
virilis.] The Manners of the Virile Age, 
is the Middle between the Manners of 
Youth and Old Age, | 

167, Querit opes & amicitias.] A Man in 
his Virile Age is for heaping up Riches 
and getting Friends. 
Inſervit Hhonori.] A Man in the Vitile 
Age endeavours to reconcile Honour 
with Intereſt; this Horace means by In- 
ſervit, a Term that denotes Medioctity. 

commi ſiſſe cavet quod mox mutare labo- 
ret.] He corrects the Vices of Cuſtom 
by Reaſon, and wou'd do nothing he 
may Repent of. 1 

169. Multa ſenem circumventunt incom- 
moda.] Old Men, as Ariſtotle obſerves, 
are hard to pleaſe, Ixreſolute, Malicious, 
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- Suſpicious, Covetous, Peevith, Timorous, | for they ſay of a Perſon who is decli- 
& 


ning in Tears, he is Sur ſon retour, Upon 


Co 
170. Quarit & inventis miſer abfinet, | his Return. 
ac timet uti.] Old Men are always ſcra-] 176, Ne forte Seniles mandentur juveni 
ping Wealth together, but dare not make | partes.) The Manners and Paſſions which 


uſe of it. 


attend each Age, ſhou'd be carefully ſtu- 


171. Vel quod yes emnes timide gelideque | dy*d, to prevent confounding them. 
miniſtrat.] Old Age is attended with no] 178. Semper in adjunftis, evoque mora- 


ter Inconveniency than Timidity. 
172. Dilater. ] Tis Irreſolute. 


bimur aptis.] Adjundta evo, Every thing 
that neceſſarily attends the Age. Apta 


Spe longus.] Old Men do not eaſily | evo, every thing proper to it. The ſame 
Hope. Ariftorle ſays they are difficult to] may be apply'd to Sex, Country, Quali- 
Hope. Lambin explains Spes Longus, who | ty, and whatever elſe diſtinguiſhes Man- 
carries far his Hopes, which he grounds | kind. As in the XVIth Chapter of A- 
on what Horace lays elſewhere, Spatto | riflotle's Art of Poetry, \ 


brevis ſpem longam reſeces & Spem inc ho- 


179. Aut igitur ves in ſcenis, aut acta 


are longam. But there is a great deal | refertur.] Dramatick Poems conſiſt of 
of difference between Spes Longs and | Repreſentation and Recital. By Repre- 
_ Spe Longus. Horace is ſpeaking of what | ſentation every thing is brought on the 
commonly happens ro Old Men, who | Stage that ought to be expos'd to the 
are longer conceiving Hopes than Young. | View of the Spetators. By Recital he's 
The latter are zie. They conceive | inform'd of every thing he ought nor 
Hope on nothing, Spe cit: Spe prompts. | to ſee. Tis the ſame with Epick Poe- 
The former Svgixrid'ss, Spe longi, Spe] try. 
tardi. Hard to conceive Hope. They | 180. Segnius irritant animes.] What 
hope for nothing but what they ſee, or | we ſee touches us more than what we 
as Ariſtotle has it, They Live more by | hear, and the Eyes are more incredu- 


Memory than Hope. 


lous than the Ears. A Poet therefore 


Iners.) Lazy, Slow. Aviduſque futuri.] ſhou'd take Care not to keep behind 
Tender of Life, the nearer they draw to | the Scenes what he ought to expoſe on 
its End. Dificilis, Humourſome , Pee- | the Stage, and not to expoſe what 
viſh. Querulns, always complaining. Lan- | wou'd ſhock the Spectators. 


dator temporis ai ſe puero. They are full 


181. Oculis fidelibus.) Faithful Eyes. 


of Times paſt, when their Pleaſures were | Faithful, which like a Looking -Glats 

more Lively. This makes them great | render the Object ſuch as they receive 

Talkers. The Character of Nefor in the | it, whoſe Teſtimony is to be credited, 
Iſt Book of the Ilias is exactly ſuch a | 182. Et que ipſe ſibi tradit Speſtator ] A 


One. 


174. Cenſor caſtigatorque minorum.] 


Happy Expreſſion; in Repreſentation, the 
. learns by himlelf what paſſes. 


Taken from Ariſtotles Principles, Old | In Recital he learns it only from the Re- 
Men are mo? by Reaſon, not by Cu- eiter; in the One he forms what Idea of it 


ſtom, an 


think Young Men Fools for | he pleaſes, in the Other, he can form only 


following Cuſtom more than Reaſon. | what Idea the Reiter pleaſcs ro give 
This makes em always grumbling and | him. Sn 6 


out of Humour, 


Non tamen intus digna geri.] A poet 


175. Multi ferunt anni venientes.] Anni | muſt never expoſe any thing that's In- 
Venientes, the Coming Years ; the Years | credible and Cruel. 


preceding the Virile Age. Anni recedentes, 


184. Facundia preſens] The Recital 


the Returning Tears; the Years going | of an Actor prefent. Facundia, be- 


back towards Old Age and Death; the 
Former were always reckon'd by the 


cauſe the Recital ought to be Pompous 
and Pathetick, as that of the Death of 


Ancients by Addition, the Latter by | Oreſtes in the Electra. 


FCuhſtraction. See the Vth Ode of the 
11d Book. The French have an Expreſ- 


1 ſion like the recedentes of the Ancients, here does. not condemn all Murders u 


185. Nec pueros coram populo Medea 
trucidet.] Some have thought Horace 
. 

oy 
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on the Stage, only horrible Ones, 25 
that of a 3 illing her 8 
nay it has been endeavour d to be ou " 
that Murders may be expos'd with - | 
ceſs from the Practice of Æſchylus, 4 

phocles, and Euripides. Eſthylus 3 is 
Ceophores, kills Agamemnon, Prometiens 
and Clytemneſtra, on the Stage. Sopbecles 
does the ſame in his Electra, where 0- 
reſtes kills his Mother. And Euripides 
in his Alceſte, who kills her on the 
Stage, But this does not at all excuſe 
the defiling it with Blood. Neither are 
theſe Allegations of thoſe that defend it 
True, Agamemnon is not kill'd in fight 
of the - Audience, for the Chorus, who 
hear his Cries in the Palace, reſolve to 
enter to his Aſſiſtance; and Prometheus 
is carry d off by elves en which cloſes 
the Scene. Scaliger is ſtrangely miſtaken 
in this; eſpecially as to Clytemneftra, 
for ſhe's ſo far from being kill'd in view 
of the Spectators, that Greſtes bids her 
follow him, that he may kill her near the 
Body of Egiſtheus. In Sophocles, Ore- 
ftes's Mother is in the Palace when the is 
kill'd, as appears plainly by what Ele- 
tra ſays to her Deliverers, upon their re- 
entring the stage with their Hands 
Bloody. True, Alceſte in Euripides does 
Die on the Stage, But ſhe pines away; 
her Woman cries out, She Languiſhes, ſhe 
dies away with her Sickneſs. She was not 
Wounded behind the Scenes. She Dy'd, 
but was not kilPd on the Stage. In So- 
phocles, Ajax is ſaid to be kill'd on the 
Stage, which is a Miſtake too; for the 
Poet has with very great Addreſs plac'd 
a Wood at the End of it, in which A. 
jax is Murder'd, the SpeQators not 
ſeeing it, Horace here puts Medea and 
«Atreus for all ſorts of Tragick Stories. 
For Murders cannot be allow'd on the 
Stage, ter em be of what Nature ſoever. 
None but bad Poets, who bad not Ge- 
nius enough to move by the Narration, 
have introduc'd Bloody Spectacles. Me- 
dea ib a very fine Fable for a Tragedy 

Horace does not condemn it, but he 
killing her Children in Publick. Senec- 
however breaks this Rule in his Me 

a. | | 

ae: Aut humana- palam coquat ext: 
nefarins Atreus.] The Story is, Atreus, 


who ſ{ery'd up his Nephews to his Bro- 


— — 
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ther Thyeftes their Father, for a Supper, 

Tis thought Sophocles wrote upon it, as 
did the Roman Poet Accius, who direct- 
ly avoided what Horace fotbids here, 

187. Ant in avem Progne, ] He ſpeaks 
now of other Incidents that ſhow not 
be expos'd ; ſuch as won'd be as Ridi- 
culous to ſee as agreeable to read. Of 
this Kind are all Metamorphoſes, For 
Inſtance, Progne into a Swallow, Philomet 
into a Nightingale, and the like. In B- 
pick Poetry, they may be brought in by 
Narration. As the Metamorpheſes of 
Viyſes's Ship into Stone, and nen 
into Nymphs, in Homer and Virgil. 

188, 2 8 1 oſtendis mihi ſic, incre- 
dulus odi.] Some things are to be ſhewn 
in Tragedy, ſome to be told; if what 
ſhould be told is ſhewn, and what ſhould 
be ſhewn, told, twill ſpoil the Poem. To 
ſhew what you ſhould tell is the greateſt 
Fault. Horace explains a Hint of Ari 
feotle's in his XVIth Book, and gives the 
Reaſon as well as the Precept. For 
Prodigies expos'd to Sight are incredi- 
ble. They ate only tolerable in Narra- 
tions. 


189. Neve minor, neu ſit quinto productior 
446. ] Aſcanius Pedianus ſays the ſame. 
This Rule is grounded on the conſtant 
practice of the Ancients. Tho? tis not 
mention d, tis imply'd in Ariſtotle s. Art 
of Poetry, where he tells us, Poets owehe 
to give their Subjects not an Arbitrary but 
4 Certain Extent, As this Extent muſt 
be Certain, ſo it muſt be Juſt, which is 
exactly this Diviſion inio Five As. 
Practis'd in all Regular Plays, as well An- 
cient as Modern. The Greeks had no 
Term that ne he AF, but they had 
another Divition better than the Latins, 
or Ours, For by marking the Extent of 
Tragedy in general, it mark'd alſo the 
different Nature of its Parts in particular, 
which that of the Latins and Ours do not 
do. wy dividing Tragedy into Five 
Acts, the Latin and Modern Poets di- 
vide it into five like parts, which is Vicious. 
This Matter is Diſcours'd of at large in 
the Notes on the XIIth Chapter of A- 
riſtotle s Art of Poetry, If Plays of five 
Acts are of a juſt Extent, thoſe of three 
are defective. Plays of three Acts have 
the Defect which Ariſtotle finds in little 


Objects, The Sight is confounded, and 
| | they 


\ 
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they are either Naked of, or Loaded 


with Incidents. - Plays of Six or Seven 
Ack, would have the Defe& of Great 
Objects. The Spectators would loſe the 
Idea of the whole, on Account of its 
exceflive Bigneſs, wherefore the Juſt 


Medium lies in the five Ad. In which | 


there's Room for the variety of Inci- 
dents neceſſary for the Paſſious. Three 
Akts are not to be born with in any 
thing but Farces, whichſupply the Places 
of Se Satyrs and Exodia of the Anci- 
ents. Five Acts are ſo eſſential and ne- 
ceſſary to a perfect Dramatick Poem, 
that this Rule is not once broken by the 
Greeks and Latins. Euripides obſerves it 
even in his Cyclops, a Satyrick Play, or 
rather a Paſtoral, wherein he might have 
taken more Liberty than in a regular 
Tragedy. Yet tho* that Piece confifts of 
but 800 Verſes, he has very exactly 
mark d the Diviſion of five Ad. Mar- 
cus Antoninus has this Rule in View, 
when he compares Life to a Theatrical 
Piece. He is comforting a Young Man 
who was Dying, and anſwers him, I have 
not yet finiſh'd the Five Acts, I have play d 
but Three. But in Life, reply'd the Em- 
„Three Act: are a Compleat Play. 
1 it is objected that Monſieur Racine 
wrote a Play of Three Acts; the“ we 
muſt not accuſe him as ignorant of the 
Rules of his Art, we may very well con- 
clude he did not intend an entirely Re- 
Play. He was not willing to leave 
is Story, which in its Simplicity could 
not eaſily iſh out five Acts, and 
thought much more of preſerving the 
Holineſs and Majeſty of the Original, 
than by multiplying Incidents to give 
it a juſt Extent. 

191. Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vin- 
dice nodus.] The Tragick Poets were 
blam'd of Old for that, when they cou'd 
not unrayel their Plots, they had re- 
courſe to a Divinity, who came in a Ma- 
chine and did it for them, as is done 
in the Medes of Euripides. This Rule 
is taken from Ariſtotle, who does not, 
however, quite exclude Machines, 

- ſuch only as are not born ef the Subject, 
either neceſſarily or probably ; and this 
isthe True Sentiment of Horace , who 
ſays, Machines ſhould never be made uſe 
of Gur when the Knot deſerves that a 


F 
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God ſhould come to untie it. We read 
in Ariſtotle, Chap. XVI. In the Man- 
ners, as well as in the Diſpoſition of the 
SwbjeF, the Poet muſt have a Regard te 
hat's either Neceſſary or | Probable, ſo that 
the Events may happen either neceſſarily or 
probably. From whence tis evident that 
the Unravelling the Plot ought to be pro- 
duc'd by the Plot it ſelf, without making 
uſe of the help of a Machine, as in the 
Medea. This relates only to Dramatick 
Poetry, for in Epick Machines are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. | 

Dignus vindice nodus.] A happy Ex- 
preſſion taken from the Roman Law, 
which calls a Man Vindicem, who ſets a 
Slave at Liberty, Thus Horace looks on 
an entangled Piece, as a Slave that ſtands 
in need of a God to come and ſet him 
at Liberty. 

192. Nec quarta loqui perſona _ 
Ancient Tragick Poets ſeldom introduc'd 


above Two Perſons ſpeaking in a Scene, 


Three were rarely to be met with, and 
Four hardly ever. So Diomedes wiites, 
In Graco Dramate fere tres perſona ſole 

nt, But it may Tagen there may 
be Occaſion for Four to ſpeak. Monſieur 
D'. Aulignac pretends Horace does not en- 
tirely condemn the introducing a Fourth 
Perſon, but that a Fourth Perſon ſhou'd 
not force himſelf to ſpeak. The Text 
will bear ſuch a Conſtru&ion, and our 
Poets have added a Fifth to this Fourth 
Perſon. Nay Scaliger in the 111d Book 


of his Art of Poetry, ſays, They make no 


Scruple of bringing a Fourth Perſon into 
a Scene, As Ariſtophanes*s Ghoſt in the 
Froggs, the ſame in bis Plutus and in his 
Birds, However what Scaliger ſays of 
Ariſtophanes does not decide the Diſpute. 


For Horace talks of Tragedy, and not of 


Comedy, ini which no Body queſtions a- 
great deal more Liberty may be taken. 
Tis very likely Horace s Rule is Simple, 
and without Reſtriction, drawn from the 
Common Practice of the Greeks, and its 
being the moſt convenient, the moſt Na- 
tural, and the moſt Safe Way. Ariſtotle 
informs us, Eſchylus invented a Principal 
Perſon, which he joyn'd to him who ap- 
pear'd berween the Songs of the Chorus , 
and that Sophocles added a Third. Ne- 
vertheleſs there are Three Actors to be 


—_ with in ſome of Eſchyluss Plays. 
| Og. zee 
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See the Remarks on the IVth Chapter 
of that Philoſopher's Art of Poetry, 

193. A&orts partes chorus, officiumque virile 
defendat.] The Chorus were a Company 
of Actors, who ſupply'd the Place of 
thoſe who ought probably to be preſent 
at the Action repreſented, and were con- 
cern'd in it. *Twas the Foundation of 
all the Probability of Dramatick Poetry, 
which - ſince it has loſt its Chorus has 
loſt at leaſt half of its Veriſimility and 
greateſt Ornament, rendring our Modern 
Tragedy no more than the Shadow of 
the Ancient, The Chorus had two Fun- 
ctions. For in the Courſe of the Aﬀs, 
they were to join in the Action, and act 
a Part, the Coriphaus ſpeaking alone in 
the Name of all the reſt, and after each 
Act all the chorus was to Note the in- 
terval by their Songs. Horace preſcribes 
here two Rules for theſe two Functi- 
ons of the Chorus. The firſt is contain'd 
in this Verſe, 


Aﬀoris Partes chorus officiumque virile de- 
endat. 


The Chorus muſt at the Part of an A- 
Gor, and perform the Functions of a ſingle 
Perſon. *Tis a Tranſlat ion or Explana- 


tion of a Paſſage in Ariſtotl : Art of |* 


Poetry, wherein tis ſaid, The chorus muſt 
«AF the Part of an Actor, be one of the 
Perſons of the Place, and make à Part of. 
the whale. The Second Function is con- 
tain'd in the following Remarks, 
194. Ne quid medios intercinat actus, 
quod non propefito conducat. ) What the 
Chorus ſung between the Ad, to mark 
the Intervals: Which Song Horace will 
have to agree with the Subject, that is, 
be taken from it, and help to the for- 
warding it. Ariſtotle ſays, Sephecles and 


Euripides ſhould be imitated in this; and 


thoſe who do otherwiſe,” incerta canunt, 
ſing inſerted Songs, as ſuitable to one 
Tragedy as another. Sophocles is the 
true Model for the Conſtitution of Cho- 
rus*'s: Euripides was ſometimes deficient 
in this, tho* Scaliger prefers his Con- 
duct to Sophocles's ; Ariſtophanes blames 
Euripides for it, in his Acharnenſes, And 


thoſe, ſays he, who Compoſe his Chorus | © 


ftand there like Fools: Upon which the 
Scholiaft makes this Julicious Remark, 


( 


\ 
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Ariſtophanes in this Verſe laughs at Eu- 
ripides for introducing Chorus's that do not 
ſing Things agreeable te the Subject, but 
Stories that are Foreign to it, as in his 
Phenicans. 

196. Ille bonis faveatque.} In theſe ſix 
Verſes Horace tells us what was the Bu- 
ſineſs of the chorus: Scaliger forgets a 
great deal of it. The Chorus always 
took the Part of Honeſt Men; the Thea- 
tre was then the School of Picty and 
Juſtice better taught there than in the 
Temples. Et concilietur amicis. Some 
have read & conſilietur amicis, to give 
Council to its Friends: That was indeed 
one of the Duties of the Chorus; but 
I queſtion whether there are any Inſtan- 
ces of conſiliari, to expreſs giving Coun- 
ſel; *till I meet with one 1 will rather 
chuſe to read & concilietur amici, that is 
it joyn'd with its Friends, and ſupported 
theix Intereſts. _ 

I97. Et regat iratos.] As in Oedipus, 
the Chorus endeavours to moderate that 
Prince's Choler againft Tireſias, and Ti- 
reſias*s againſt him, 

Et amet peccare timentes.] The Che- 
rus was ſo Religious that it always de- 
EY for the Innocent 33 the 

uilty. 

199, Ille dapes laudet menſe brevis. 
The Chorus of Tragedy may have fre- 
quent Occaſions to commend Sobriety, 
one of ma 2 — Virtues. 

199. Ille ſalubrem, juſtitiam, legeſque. 
The Chorus of Oedipus furniſhes on Teck 
wonderful Examples of what Horace 
writes on this Subject. 

Et apertis otia port.] As in that fine 
Chorus of Euripides, when addreſſing to 
the Queen of Peace, it ſays, 


geen of Riches, happy Peace, 
wo of = Godde — 
With what Impatience have I waited, 
How long expected you in vain? 
I fear Old Age will now deſtroy me 
Before I ſhall behold your Beauty, 
Before your Dances I behold 
So full of Grace, before I ſee 


Tour Crowns, your Feaſts, and bear your 
Songs. 


———— 


| 200. Ille tegat commiſſa.] The moſt | 
Eſſential Qualities of t _ are 


| 


9 
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Fidelity and Secrecy, without which all eee as they ought to be, for the 
Verifimility is loſt, and the Poem ſpoilt. | Unhappy. Sophecles never err'd once in 
Theſe Qualities depend. on the Poet's | this Particular, ; | | 
Addreſs,who ought ſo to chuſe his Chorus, | 202. Tibia nen ut nunc, Orichalcovinfta.] 
that its own Iutereſt may engage it to The eighteen following Verſes are Ob- 
Conceal what it is entruſted with, and | ſcure. After having ſpoken of the Cho- 
to take care, that in concealing it, | tus's in Tragedy, he ſpeaks of the 

it does nothing againſt its Duty. Ex- | Changes that had happen'd in the Mu- 

I ripides has committed a Fault of this | lick, and the Verſe, and the better to 
Kind, in his Medea, who tho? a Stranger | Explain it, makes uſe of a very juſt Ex- 
at Corinth, contrives the Death of her | ample, ſaying, that as the Chorus's of 
Rival the King of Corinth's Daughter, | the Romans Plays, 'which were at firſt 

* as alſo that of the King, and after- | plain, with one very little Flute, and 
wards to Kill her own Children, tells | without any Ornament, chang d the 

1 the Chorus, compos'd of Corinthian Wo- Tone when the Roman People began 
men, the King's Subjects, her Deſign, | to be more Powerful and Rich, Riches 

and yer they ate ſoFaithful to this Fo- and Luxury having introduc'd the ſame 
reigner, that they do not diſcover it to | Change in Verſe and Muſick, as in Man- 
their Natural Prince. The Chorus, tis] ners; ſo the ſame Thing happen'd to 
true, muſt be faithful, but without vie- | the Chorus of the Greek Tragediei, the 
lating the Laws of Nature, or the Laws | Mufick of which was at firſt as Plain as 
of God: The Fidelity of the Corinthian | the Verſe, but by degrees it became more 
Women to Medea is Criminal; the Greek j Harmenious and Strong, and the Mea- 
Scholiaſts endeavours to excuſe it, by ſay- | ſure of the Verſe was accommodated to 
ing, that the Corinthian Women bei 8 the Muſick; in which Meaſure they ſoon 
Free, declar'd for /Juſtice, as Chorus 3 imitated the Dignity and Majeſty of the 
ht.to do, which Excuſe is ridiculous | Oracles, | ; 
and impious ; and the ſame Euripides, Orichales vincta. }'Opixanuor, Orichalk, 
who has made this Chorinthian Chorus fo | a ſort of Mountain Copper, what we 
faithful, when it ſhould not have been { now-a-days call * The Ancients 
fo, makes the Chorus of creuſa s Wait- | eſteem' d it ſo much, that for a long Time 
ing Women in ION, fail in their Fide- they preferr'd it to Gold it ſelf, as in 
lity to Tuthus, and reveal her Husband's | the 11d Chapter of the XXX1Vth Book 
Secret to their Miſtreſs, tho“ he had of Pliny : Virgil puts it with Gold, 
Commanded them, on Pain of Death, | ſpeaking of Turnus Cuiraſs, Thoſe 
- not to do it. Herace's Rule is, indeed, | who took it for a Natural Metal, half 
not ſo General, but it may admit of | Gold, and half Copper, did not Re- 
ſome Exception; but I can much leſs | member Ariſtotles Obſervation, that 
forgive Euripides for the Treachery com- Nature produces no ſuch ſort of Me- 
mitted in Iphigenia in Tawri 3 the Chorus | tal. 

4 7 is compos'd of Grecian Women, and this | Txbeque æmula.] The Flute was brought 

5 Princeſs begs them to tell no Body of | by degrees to ſuch a Pitch, that it e- 
her Plot to carry off the Statue of Di- quald the Trumpet, and was then us'd 
ana, promiſing to take them with her, | in the Chorws of Tragedies. ; 

The Women are Faithful to her, and 203. Sed tenuis ſimplexque. ] Tenuis op- 

yer the flies away alone with Oreftes, and | pos'd to tuba amula; ſimplex to orichal- 

abandons them to the 1 of Thoas, | co vindts. Path 

who would certainly have ſeverely pun- | Foraminepauco adſpirare chor erat utilu.] 


** 


im d them, had not Minerva come to | Having few Holes, proper for the che- 
their Deliverance. | ; uss of Tragedy, which do not require 
20 r. Ut redeat miſeriv, abeat fortuna | ſounding Mulick, The old Commen- 
ſuperbis, ] A neceſſary Conſequence. of | tator, ſays Varro, in the IIld Book of 
the Juſtice and Piety ef the Chorus ; | the Latin Tongue, which is loſt, ſaid he 
the Ancients blame Euripides, beeauſe | had ſeen one of the Ancient Flutes with 


204. Adſpirare s 


| his Chotus's ate not always ſo much | but four Holes. 
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204. Adſpirare choris erat mtilis. ] A 
little Flute is ſufficient for a Chorus, 
firſt, becauſe the Muſick ſhould be oft, 
loud Muſick not agreeing with the Sen- 
timents the Chorus ought. to have, as 


Pity, Tenderneſs, &c. and ſecondly, be- 


cauſe che Theatres were then very little, 
and not much frequent ed. . 

206. Quo ſane populus numerabilis ut- 
bote parvus. ] Horace lays down four Rea- 
ſons why the Romans were at ſirſt no fon- 


der of Theatrical Repreſentations; As 1. They 


were but few in Number. 2. They were 
Wiſe. 3. They were Pious, and 4. They 
were Modeſt. Monſieur le Feuvre will 
have it, that the firſt deſtroys all the 


reſt." If the play-Houſes were empty, 


becauſe there were few People to fill 
them, what need we attribute it to their 
Picty . or Wiſdom. tie thetefore cor- 
| rected the Text parcus, Thrifty, for par- 
vt, ſmall ; which Reading is not juſt: 
Horace oppoſes parvus, to agros extende- 
re, and latior murus, as he oppoſes the 


three other Epithets, Wife, Fious, and 


Modeſt, to vinoque diurno placari genius, 
to the diſſolute Manners which reign'd 
ſoon after on Feſtival Days; beſides, the 
Word parcus, Thrifty, which Monſieur 
Je Fevre. would read inſtead of parvus, 
ſmall, cannot come in here on any ac- 
count, ſince the People did not pay any 
Thing at the Theatre, the Magiſtrates 
de fraying the Charge. e 
208. Poſtquam cœpit agros extendere 
victor.] When their Victories oblig'd 
the Romans to extend the Compaſs of 
their Walls, to admit the Nations they 
had ſubdu'd, then Luxury and Riches 
alrer'd the verſe and Mufick of the 
Chorus's, from Simplicity to Pomp. 

209. Vinoque diurno placars Genius 


feſtis impune diebus.] Twas not Lawful 


for the firſt Romans te Debauch by Day- 
light, even not on Feſtivals ; placari Ge- 
mus, ſooth their Genius: A happy Ex- 
preſſion for the Mirtb of Wine and 
good Company. $226 ions 8. 4 
211. Acceſſit numeriſque,  modiſque li- 
centia major.] They gave | themſelves 
full Liberty to alter the Verſe and Mu- 
fick, from a ſoft and ſimple, to a lofty and 
diverſifyd Tone. 
2212. Indoctus quid enim ſaperet.] Horace 
attributes the Variety and Wantonneſs, 
ih EIS ; 1 


2 
which were added to Poetry and Mu- 
ſick, to the Ignorance, Lazineſs, Rude» 
nſes, and Viieneſs of the Villagers ad- 
mitted by the Roman, into their Body. 
Socrates and Plato are of Opinion, that 
wanton Muſick proceeds from the Igno- 
rance of the Mind, and the Corruption of 
the Heart. . 33 : 
Liberque laborum.] Lazy, and in Re- 
poſe afret the Vintage and Harveſt. : 
213.  Urbano confuſm, turpu honefto 2 ] 


Villagers, preraibd over the Gentility 
and Severity of the Rmant. | 
214. Sic priſcs matumque. & luxurianm . 
addidit Jun. The Playeis dn the Flute, 
added Movement and Wantonnels to the 
ancient Art, which was before chaſte | 
and ſevere. Motus anſwers to numeris, - - 
in the 211th Verſe, and laxuria to m- 
dus. Pliny ſays, While they made uſe of 
fimple Muſick, but after the Variety and 
Wantonneſs of Song were added to it, 
which is-taken from the 1Vth Book of 
Theophraſtus s Hiſtory of Plants. Plato 
tells us, The Variety in Muſick produc'd 
Intemperance. . hrs weft 
” 215. Traxitque vagus per ta veſtem.] 
Dreſs, as _ as mn Los ne | 
The Muſicians wore their Robes with 
long Trains, only vs'd by the Greeks - 
in Tragedies they call'd them Hrma, as 
in Julius Pollux. Vagus telates to the 
Motion of the Chorus, in ſinging the 
Ctrophees and Antiſtropheen. 
216. Sic etiam fidibus voces crevere ſe- 
veris.] The Application of the Exam- 
ple. As our Muſick and Poetry chang'd 
as our People aggrandizd themſelves; 
ſo. did alſo the Grecian Lyre, from a 
plain, to a lofty Tone : Cicero, in his 
IId Book de legibus, ſpeaks of the Se- 
verities of the ancient Muſick: antique 
Muſica ſeveritas. OY | 
Fidibus. ] Horace aſſures us the 
ancient Greek Tragedy made uſe of 
the Lyre; and indeed the Lyre was 
E a long time. Sephorles play'd on 
t in kis Tragedy of Thamyrs. "> 
217. Et tulit eloquium inſolitum fa 
cundia præceps.] The Verſes of the Greek, 
Chorus, like thoſe of the Latin, under- 
went the ſame Change as the Muſick; 


* Was affected, little differ 


3 of Plainneſs an Exiravagance of 
ent 


from.” 


The Rudeneſs and Debanchery of the 


: 


from that of the Prieſts in 


. 
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their Oracles. Horace here 
Greek Tragick Poets, who are very often 


Bombaſt, and affecting the Sublime, 


ſwell into Fuſtian, in imitation of the 


Prieſts, Heinſius is very much miſtaken 
in this Paſfage. 1 


Facundia preceps. ] The Epithet Pra- 


|  eeps, is Enough to ſhew us, that | Horace 


is cenſuring and not commending : Fa- 
cunts prectps, is a bold raſh Eloquence, 


the Kheioricians call it Metearon, and 


WVivtilian, precepita. Longinns op 


| es 
it to the Sublime. *Twas ſaid of Eſchylss, 


ſublimss uſque ad vitium. 


. 218. Utiliumque ſagax rerum & divina 


futuri.] Heinſius is out again here: Ho- 
race, 'as he 
Tragedy came to its Perfection; where- 
as he is not talking of Tragedy in ge- 
neral, but of the Chorus, and ſhews how 
it came to be Corrupred: One of the 
Functions of the Chorus was to Comfort 
the Afflicted, which ought to be per- 
form'd with a Noble Simplicity ; but 
from giving Advice, the Poets, in Time, 


gave entireſy into Propheſie, as the Cho- 


aus of Aſchylus: 


amemnen ſays, 1 


of Propheſie without Miſſion and without Wa- 


ger. Horace here condenans the Bombaſt 
Diction, and the Obſcurity of the Cho- 
rus's. 

226, Carmine 3 vilem certa- 
wit ob bircum, ] He now ſpeaks of the 
Satyrick Poetry of the Greeks 3a ſort of 
Poetry between Comedy and Tragedy : 
Horace ſeems here to attribute the In- 
ventien of it to Theſpis: He who diſp#- 
ted the Prize of Tragedy, ſoon produc'd 
Satyrs 3 but there are two Reaſons a- 
gainſt this Opinion: The firſt is, we 


- nead no where of Theſpis's Satyrick Pieces; 


and the ſecond, that the Diſputes for 
the Prize of Tragick Poetry were not 
in Uſe in Theſpis's Time, as Plutarch in- 


« forms us in the Life of Solen. Snidas 
is polirive that Pratizas was the Inventer 


of Satyr. Heliv'd a few Years after the 
Death of Theſpis; tis therefore likely 
Horace means him, and that this Poet, 
after having diſputed the Prize of Tra- 
gedy, in a very little while wrote Satyrs. 

Tragich carmine certavit.] The Diſputes 


of che Prize of Tragick Poetry were by. 
we Pots pioducing theis de 


Pieces to 


- 


pretends, is ſnewing how | may be introduc' d; for he would then write 
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Falls on — 


Ae in Publick : *Tis plain by this Paſs 
age, that theſe Diſpates were more An- 
cient than the Invention of Satyys. | 
Ob hircum, ] The Poet who obtain'd 
the Prize had a Goat for his Reward 3 
it being the uſual Sacrifice to Bacchus, 
who preſided over Tragedy; and ſome 
will have it Tragedy takes its Name from 
this very Goat, TpayaS;t, The Song of 
the Goat. a en 
221. Agreſtes Satyros nudavit.] Shew' 
Sat yrs Nabe, and 2 Diſguiſe, that 
is, bad Satyrick Pieces play'd, wherein 
Satyrs compos'd the Chorus, with 
ther Silenus at their Head: Demetrius 
Phalereus ſays, No Body can ever form «a 
Tragedy, wherein Raillery and Langhter | 


4 Satyr, There's but one remaining of 
all the Satyrick Pieces of the Ancients, 
which is the Cyclop of Euripides, and 
that's ſufficient to Juſtifie what Horace has 
written of them; he ſays Agreſtes Sa- 
tyros, as Euripides ſaid of the Oclop, 
Kyxaurer ayp fire, ; Ts 
222. Ft aſper incolumi gravitate jocum 
tent avit.] He endeayour'd to bring Rail- 
lery and Pleaſantry into Satyrick Pieces, 
without offending the Gravity of Tra- 
dy: The Poet muſt always remember 
e is wiiting a ſort of Tragedy, and 
have a Cate of falling into mean Rail- 
lery, which is only excuſable in Come- 
dy. Tiberius in the Cyclop rallies Vlyſ- 
ſes, and yet preſerves the Gravity of 
Tragedy. I know this Famous Prater, this 
Noble Sprig of Siſyphus. Horace uſes the 
Word Aſper, Sharp. to expreſs its Raillery. 
223. Illecebris erat & grata novitate 
morandus ſpectator.] He attributes the 
Origin of Satyrs to the Audience's De- 
fire of Novelty: Diomedes, and Marius 
Vifterinus, have ſaid the ſame Thing. 
Satyros induxerunt Ludendi Cauſa, jo- 
. rig Speftator inter Res Tra- 
Lieas ſeriaſque, Satyrorum que jocis & 
lu ſibus n Locks Laavrer 
had a more uſeful and ſpecious Pretence 
for it: Tragedy was at only a Cho- 
rus, who ſung the Praiſes of Bacchws 5 
Actors were afterwards introduc'd, and 
Scenes and Acts plac'd between their 
Songs; Tragedy became ſo alter'd at 


laſt, that the Chorus was almoſt loſt in 
23 l 2 that ir Was a Saying, 18 


Fa- 


" 


* 
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males not at all for Bacchus. The People 
were not for aboliſhing a good Old Cu- 
ſtom; and the Poets, in Honour of Bac- 
chus, and to give them Satisfaction, re- 
ſolv'd to Eſtabliſh the Ancient Chorus, 
and in ſuch an agreeable Manner, that 
it ſhould be improv'd by the Addition 
of Pleaſantry; this was the Origin of 
Satyrs, wherein the Chorus mingled the 
Praiſes of — 5 1 Sub 
2 Functuſque ſacris, & potus & Ex- 
lex. ] The thaw Reaſon for the Inven- 
tion of ſomething to diyert the Audi- 
ence. 1. They offer'd a Sacrifice, in 
which there was no want of Meat and 
Wine, 2. They drank chearfully at that 
Feſtival. 3. They were for any Thing 
frolickſome and extravagant. | 
225. Verum ita riſores, ita commendare 
dicaces, ] Tho! on thoſe Feſtivals the 
Peaple were diſorderly, their vicious 
Taſtes muſt not he humour'd with Im- 
prudent Satyrs ; they muſt be half Serious 
to correct thoſe Vitious Taſts and half 
Pleaſanr, to be ſuited to the Feſtival : 
It may be objected, How comes it 
Horace lays down Rules for the. Sa- 
tyrick Pieces of the Greeks, of whar 
uſe could theſe Rules be to the Romans? 
In Anſwer, Horace preſcrib'd thoſe Rules, 
becauſe the Romans imitated the Satyrs, 
in their Attellanes, as in Diomedes. There's 
4 third ſort of Roman Plays call d Attel- 
lanes, from Attella, 4 City in Tuſcany, 
where they began, which in their Subject 
and Raillery are entirely like the ſatyrick 
Pieces of the Greeks; the only difterence 
2 in the latter, Satyrs or other Re. 
diculous Actors were introduc'd, as Au- 
zolycus, Burris, &c. and in the Atrellanes, 
obſcene Acters, as Marcus: If Diomedes 
is not miſtaken, his Perſone ob ſcen s ate 
the ſame Herace calls Satyrs; but Veſſius 
pretends it ſhould be read fn oſca, 
Oſcan or Tuſcan Actors; obſcene Per- 
ſons being rather in the Mimes than in 
the Attellanest By what Horace ſays, tis 
unqueſtionable that there were Satyrs, 
and *tis doubtleſs out of ene of them 
Marcus Victorinus took that Verſe, 


Agite, fugite, quatite Satyri. 


\ Perhaps, inſtead of Tuſcan Actors, the 
mans afterwards introduc'd Satyrs into 


theſe Artellanes, This Faſſage to be clear | 


— 


clop is Viyſſe 


ſhould run thus: In eur Attellane Play s 
we have imitated the Satyrick Tragedies of 


they are play d be ſtill the ſame, and the 
People are not leſs mad, yet we ought net to 
Conform to their witions Appetites 5 we 
ſhould give em ſome of thoſe Rallying 
and Poignant Satyrs, and make em paſs, 
&c. Bring em into Vogue, Commendare. 
226. Ita vertere ſeria lde. ] This 


Paſſage ſignifies turning ſeribus Things 


into gay, playing Satyrick Scenes after 
Tragical : As in Greece, and JAttalanes 
after Tragedies as in Rome. | 

227. Ne quicumque Deus, quicumque 
adhibebitur Heras, ] Gods, Kings, and 
Heroes were repreſented in the Attel- 
lanes, as well as the Satyrick Pieces. Di- 
omedes is therefore miſtaken when he 
lays, Satyrick Poetry is with the Greeks 
4 Theatrical Performance. in which the 


 Tragick Poets have net introduc'd Kings 


and Heroes, but Satyrs to rally and be merry. 
The 157 In Actor in Euripides Cy- 

228. Regali conſpeias in auro nuper c 
oftro.} The Greek Poets, when Re 
of Tragedy was diſputed, had comm on- 
ly four Tragedies repreſented, the laſt 


four were term'd Tetralogie, and were 
written on the ſame Subject as Vizſes, 
Avhulles, Oreſtes, &c. they had the ſame 
Name, the Hero's of the Play: The o- 
reſtiade of Eſchylus, is ſo call'd, to ex- 
preſs the four Tragedies written on the 
Adventures of Oreffes. There were allo 
Tetralogies, where the four Pieces were 
written on different Subjects: We read 
of a Terralogie of Buripides, which con - 
liſted of four Plays, on ſo many different 


the Dictys, and the Reapers; but t hoſe 
that were on the Adventures of the 
ſame Hero were moſt eſteem d, as bei 


moſt difficult. In the Frogs of —_P on” 
e the 


nes, Euripides bids Eſthylus, Rebear 


Tragedy, and an Attellane, on the ſame 
Hero; the ſame Actor appear'd in both; 
for which Reaſon Horace carefully re- 


the Greeks ; bat tho the 27 on which | 


of which was a Satyrick Piece. The 


Fables; as the Medea, the Philofetes, - 


firſs Prologue of his Oteſtiade. The Re- 
mans had no Tetralogies : They wrote + 


commends to the Poet ſo to order it, 
that the Hero who was ſeen deckt in 
Sold and Purple, Nuper, in the firſt 


- 
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Play, the Tragedy, might not dwindle in 
the ſecond, the Attellane, to a Comick 
Character: In a Word, the Hero in the 
AtteHane ſhould keep the Middle, be- 
tween the Sublime of Tragedy, and the 
Meanneſ of comedy: The Romans had 
ſomething like Tetralog/es, they had 
three Plays acted, one after another, 
on the ſame Subject; the fiſt a real 
Tragedy; the ſecond the Artellane; the 
third a Satyr or Exode, a kind of Farce 
of one Act; they were all acted in the 
ſame Cloaths, with the ſame Mask, and 
by the ſame Aﬀors; there were alſo the 

abernaria, Tavern: Pieces, more decent 
than the Exedes. 

Nuper, ] This proves, that the ſame 
Actor play'd in the Attellane, as play'd 
in the Tragedy: Plawtss tells us as much 
in the Prologue to his Aſenechmes, Hec 
wrbs Epidamnum eft, &c. This City ſhall 
be pidamnum, during this Piece ; when we 
Play another it ſhall be another City, after 
the ſame manner as we change the Band 
of Players ; for the ſame Actor is ſometimes 
4 Slave, [ometimes a Merchant, ſometimes 
4 Toung Man, ſometimes an Old one, ſome- 
times 4 Beggar, ſometimes 4 King, &c. 
St. Jerome has a fine Compatiſon on this 


changing of our Parts in the Scene of 


Life. | 
227. Migret in obſcuras humili ſermone 
tabernas, | The Tabernaria were ſo calld, 
becauſe there were Taverns on the Stage : 
Feſtus ſays of em, Viris excellemibus hu- 
miles permixti, wt ſunt plagiaris ſervi Com- 
Pong. People of Quality were jumbled 
in them with the Rabble. The Dia- 
logue was low, Veſſius pretends Plautus's 
Amphytrion is one of theſe Pieces, in 


Which neither Gods nor Heroes were |. 


ever introduc'd ; for Horace ſays, the 
Hero of the Attel/ane ought not to imi- 
tate the Vulgar Language of the Tavern 
Piece. 3 

231. Effutire leaves indigna Tragadia 
verſus. } ace ſpeaks of the Attellane, 
which was in ſuch Eſteem, that thoſe 
who play'd in it were not rank'd with 
the Comedians; when they play'd ill 
they were not oblig'd to unmask on the 
Stage, as the others were: They did 
not loſe their Pay, and were allow'd to 
Lift in the Armies; wherefore mean and 


low Verſes were 'knworthy ſo Grave 


5 \ 
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2 Honourable a Poem as the Attel- 
ane. 

232, Ut tis matrona moveri juſſa die- 
bus, } An admirable Deſcription of the 
Charafters of the Satyrs introduc'd in 
thele Attellanes; they ſhould not be 
Sawcy and Impudent like common Sa- 
tyrs, nor Solemn and 
Stoicks, but gay and pleaſant; ina Word, 
an Attellane ſhould imitate a Modeſt 
Woman, who does not make Profeſſion. 
of Dancing, yet Dances on Feſtival- 
Days, in Obedience to Religion and 
Cuſtom. Emwrpides's Satyrs, in the Cy- 
clop, are juſt ſuch as Horace deſcribes 


'em, and keep the Mean he recom- * 


mends, 

Matrona movers juſſa.] Young Women 
were commonly choſen for the Dances 
in Honour of the Gods, Marry'd Wo- 
men danc'd on the Feaſt of the great 
Goddeſs, by Order of the Ponriffs ; 
whexefore race uſes the Word juſſa. 


234. Non ego inornata & dominantia 


nomina ſolum wverbaque, } A Poet who 
writes Atte{lanes ſhould not neglect his 


Style, nor give every Thing its Name 


without a Turn; Dominantia verba, Pre- 
per Names; he calls them Reigning, be- 
caule they are properly Maſters of the 


Things they ſignitie; the Greeks term'd 


them Kula, Maſters, In Euripides 
Cyclop, Silenu, (peaking to Vlyſſes and 
his Companions, 1ays, Now you have ger 
young Hellen Again have not you all K.. 


reſt her a little, ſince fhe loves ſo much to 


change her Husband? which is Modeſt for 
a Silenus in his Cups: Horace would cor- 


1 


reſerv'd like 


rect the Licentiouſneſs of the Satyrick 


Pieces of his Time. 
235. Satyrorum ſcriptor. ] If 1 were to 
write Satyrs, for Satyrick Pieces, ; 
236. Nec fic enitar tragico differre co- 
lori. ] The Satyrick Pieces ſhould ke 
the exact Mean between the Tragick a 


the Comick style; bur the Poet ſhould 


not be always ſo afraid of the Tragick, 


as to make Szlenws in an Attelane, talk 


like a Footman in a Comedy; Jilenus is 


a Perſon who may ſpeak Nobly, as he 


does in Emrvipides's Cyclop, 
| Tyagico colori.] He takes the Metaphor. 
from Painting, and calls the different 


Styles, Colors, the colouring of Tragedy 
* be preſery'd in the Aftellanes. . 
| ER, $37, O# 
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237. Davuſne loquatur an audax Py- 
thias.] Dauns. was a Footman in Me. 
nander's and Terence's Comedies, Pythi- 
4, a Servant-Maid in a Comedy of L- 
cilins's, who cheated Old Simon of his 
Money. Horace {peaking of the Comick 
Stylez uſes a Comick Term, emunito di- 
mone; emungere is in the Low Style, emunxi 
argento ſenex. 

239. An cuſios famuluſque Dei Sile- 
nus. ] All the Ancients repreſent File. 
nu, as à wrinkled Old Man, bald, and 
flat Nos'd, with a long Beard; they 
make him Governor, and Foſter- Father of 
Bacchus, Orpheus begins his Hymns to 
him thus, Hear me thou Venerable Foſter- 
Father of Bacchus, 

240. Ex note filtum carmen wg J 
The .Attellane Poets, as well as the Co- 
mick, Invented their Subject as they 
pleas d. Horace condemns this Practice, 
and ſays, he would take the Subject of 
his Attellane, as well as his Tragedy, 
from ſome known Story, as there ought 
to be no difference in this between a 
Tragedy and an Attellane, Euripides 


took the Story of his Cyclop from the 


Odyſſes. | ; 
241, Ve ſibi quivis ſperet idem, * 
multum fruſtraque laboret.] Tis difficult 
to obſerve Nature and Vetiſimility in 
Invented Stories; difficile eſt proprie com- 
munia dicere. The Subje& taken from a 
known Story appears ſo Natural, that 
every one believes he could. do as much 
himſelf. R 
242. Tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet.] 
Horace is talking of the Diſpoſition of 
the Subject, and affirms, that when a 
Subject taken from a known Story, ſuch 
as Vlyſſes, Oreſtes, &c is well concerted, 
and well adjuſted, it deceives all the 
World, who think nothing ſo eaſiey 
whereas in truth, as Quintitran lays of 
Eloquence, nothing is harder, than what 


every. one imagines he could have done. 


himſelf ; the Poet invents Incidents, but | f. 


applies them to a known Story, of which 
he makes one probable Whole, by that 
. Ingenious Connection Horace calls jun- 
duram. | 7 
243+ Tantwm de medio ſumptis accedit 


0 E So many Charms are there in 
kn 


known Subjects. De medio ſumpta, Sub- 
ect that are in every ones Hands, ſuch 
ig 
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as the Adventures of Vlyſſes, of one of 
wen Euripides form'd thie Story of his 
yelop, 

3 Sylvis deducti caveant me judice 
Fauni.] The Poets of his Time were 
apt to forget, that the Satyrs and Fauns 
were the inhabitants of the Woods, 

245. Nee welut innati triviis ac pend 
forenſes, aut nimium.] The two Extremi- 
ties he recommends to them to avoid, 
not to make their Satyrs too Polite, nor 
too Nude; Politeneſs and Brutality reign 
in Cities, in the Country Simplicity, 
which is the Mean between Brutality and 
Politeneſs, ; 

246. Nimium tenevis e ver i- 
bus, ] Horace has Coin'd the Word juve- 
nari, to expreſs the Greek Word yarrive 

» Juveneſcere, 10 grow Toung, Satyrs 
ſhould not ſay things too ſoft and ten- 
der; ſuch as Young Men ſay in Cities, 
when they make Love; this would be 


too polite for them: Euripides has fallen 


into this Fault in his Cyclop, where the 
Chorus ſays between the third and 
fourth Acts. | 


Happy the Man who gives a loſe to Foy, 

Near the pure Spring where grows the 
lovely Vine, | 

And in his Boſom bugs a beauteous Nymph . 

Happy the Man with Eſſences perfum'd, 

That in his Arms a charming Maid en- 
folds,  -. 

A. Soft and Wanton as ſhe's Fair. 


All Euripides's Care to mix ſome Savage 
words here and there, as uwaſxaaipay , 
to bug under his Armpits, does not take 
ſo much off of its Politeneſs, but that 
it is till too affected for a Satyr. 

247. Aut immunda crepent.] They nuſt 
not talk Obſcenely, like Town Rakes: 
Euripides's Satyts are very Modeſt. Vir- 
gil has alſo obſerv'd this Precept, in his 
Vuh Eclogue, where he makes Silenus 
ay, | 
po PS qui vultis cognoſcite : car- 

mina vobis, 
Huic aliud mereedis erit, 


Hear the Verſe u ask of me, the Verſes 
are for you 3 bag the Nymph 
e/£gle, ſhe ſhall have another Reward, A 


wanton Thing cannot be ſaid with more 
ä Modeſty 
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Modeſty. Where there is not this De 
_ cency, the Pieces are Mimes, and nor 
Attelanes. Cicero writes to Papyrius, who 


had rally'd him a little too Cynically, 


4 now come to your Railery, wherein after 
the Poet Accius's Oenomaus, you have 
__-play'd not the true Attelane, 4s was here 
te fore the Cuſiam, but the true Mime, 4. 
i the Cuſtom now-a-days.* This Paſſage 
in the IX th Book, Epiſtle the XVIth, has 
been ill interpreted, Cicero complains thai 


the Poets of his Time, in theic Attellan 


Pieces, fell into the Obſcenity of the 
Mimes. The Civil War had introduc*d 
this . which Horace wou'd have 


'  Igneminioſaque dicta.] 1 have rendred 

17 A Front. Sat yrs ſhould not be 

| guilty of the foul Language- which is 
in Towns, FPuripides's- 


In tyrs ſay no- 
thing Rude to Ulyſſes. _ | 
224. Qaibus eff equur, & pater, & res.] 
Quibus eſt equus. Theſe who have a Horſt 


bept at the Publick Expence. The Knights. 


| uibus eft pater, Thoſe who have Fathers. 
The Nobles, the Patricians. 

res, Thoſe that have Wealth, 
thet Knights nor Nobles. 
2445. Nec, þ quid fricti ciceris probat aut 
nucis emtor. ] He who buys fry'd Peaſe, 
ot fry'd Nuts; meaning the Populace, 
who us d to them at Reme. 

2351. Hllaba longs brevi ſubjecta.] He 


nibus eſi 
are nei- 


comes now. to ſpeak of the Verſe of 


Tra 
the goth Verſe. 


gedy. He had given a Hint of it in 


252. Pes citus.] The Iambick is One 


+ Short, _ One Long; the Short Foot 
beiog occaſions its Swiftneſs, Te- 

| 1 has thus explain'd it in lambick 
E. 5 | 9 FS 


eAdeflo iambe prepes & tui tenax 
Vigeris, adde concitun celer pedem. 


Unde etiam trimctris accreſcere juſſit no- 

- men iambeis quum' ſenos.]The' the lambick 
Verſe conſiſts of Six Feet, yet tis call'd 
Trimetre, on Account of its Swiftneſs; 
two Feet being joyn'd together in Scan- 
it. The Short Feet make it ſo 


Thus inſtead of mcaſuring this 


* | 
> 


jugatis per dipediam bini: 


* 
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Adeſ 1 Pim 1 be pre I bel & 1 . 


'Tis meaſur'd into Three, 
Adeſ® iam | be prapes & I tui tenge. 1 


padibus ter 

feritur. Victorinus. | 8 

Primus ad extremum ſimilis ſibi.] The 
firſt lambick was equal and alike from 
Ine End to the Other; that is, twas 
all compos'd of lambicks, without the 
mixture of any other Foot. e 

255. Tardior ut paulo graviorque venires 
ad aures.] The Poets mingled Spondees 
to corre the Swiftneſs of lambicks, as 
more agreeable to the Gravity and Ma- 
jeſty of Tragedy, | W 

256. Spondeos ſtabiles.] He calls them 
Stable, as conſiſting of two Long Feet, 
a Support to one another , whereas the 
lambick Limps. © 3 

257. Non ut de ſede ſecunda cederet 
aut quarta ſocialiter.] The lambick only 
yields to the Spondee the odd Places in 
Trajedy, as the Firſt, Third and Fifth 
Foot. Terentianus has very well explain'd 
this in his little Treatiſe, 


At qui cothurnis regios aftus levant, &c. 


But thoſe who take the Buzkins'ts repreſent 
the Adventures of Kings, that their Style 
may the better Anſwer their Royal Pomp, 
make uſe of Majeſtick Sounds, but keep 
however this Law inviolable ; Let the 
Second, Fourth and Laſt Foot be Iambick. 
This Mixture renders the Verſe more 
Noble. ?Tis ſtill the Tyimetre Meaſure, 
the Second Foot being an lambick. The 
| Comick Poets, to Diſguiſe their Verie, 
and bring it near to Common Diſcourſe, 
invented the Tragick Order, and put 


| Spondees in the Even-places, where the 
4 Tragick Poets admitted of 


the Zambick 
only; were there no other Difference 
but this of Number, it wou'd give the 
Antients à great Advantage over us, who 


have but one Sort of Verſe for Comedy 


and Tragedy. Tho' the Words are diffe- 
rent, the Num are the ſame. Mr. 
Dacier is ſpeaking of his Country- men 
the French; the Engliſh have never, or 
R den 


** v2 5 


} 
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_ werſus, ] Heinſius did not underſtand 
the Meaning of this Paſſage. Inſtead of 


— 


au Ignoratas, & c. and we may thence in- 


loſt. I do not, however, think this 
perſe is Horace's, ü 


| Verſe, and the Poets therefore meet with. 
a fooliſh Indulgence. He means, Accius, 
Ennius, and others, acquir'd their Repu- 
tation at 2 Cheap Rate, the World 


_ Jug motrg Kind chan Juſt to them, 


their Tragedies in Verſe ; aud in this 


as they have over the 


every thing is in Common. 


the pure Iambick being condemn'd in 


ſelves, and were puſh'd on. 
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very ſeldom, obſery'd Meaſure in their 
Comedies, which are written in Proſe 5 


Difference the Ancients have not the 

ſame Advantage over _ Engliſh Poets, 
rench, 

258. Socialiter.] As Aſſociates, to whom 


254. Hic & in Acci nobilibus trimetris, 
apparet rarus, & Enni.] * Tis Ridiculous 
to think Hic here means the pure lam 
bick, and that Horace would praiſe Ao- 
cis and Ennius for making uſe of it; 


Tragedy. He blames Ennius and Accius 
for neglecting the Mixture of Spond:es 
and Iambicłs, and making hard and hea- 
vy Verſes, by ill placing the Spondees, or 


putting in too many of em. Nobilibus | 


vrimetris, is an Irony, in my Opinion. 

Voſſins is miſtaken in Conſtruing bic 

here to be hic lect. | | 
260. In ſcenam miſſos magno cum pondere 


miſſos, we muſt read miſſus, according to 
Theodorus Maycilu*s Correction. Horace 
continues to Cenſure Enniu and Accius, 
and ſays, that their Verſes puſb d upon 
the Stage with great Weight. Their Verſes 
were full of Spondces, which made them 
ſo heavy they could not walk of them- 


262. Premit artis crimine turpi.] Ser- 
vius on the Vth Book of the AÆneis, 
quotes this Verſe out of Horace, 


Nec tanta in Metris venia conceditur Vti. 


It u not permitted to take'ſo much Liberty 
in Verſes, If Servius is not miſtaken, 
this Verſe may follow immediately after 


ter, that this Piece of the Art of Poetry 
is not entire, but that ſeveral Verſes are 


263. Non quivis videt immodulata poe- 
mata juden.] Every one does not un- 
derſtand the Number and Cadence of 
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265. Idcirco ne wager, ſeribamque licen- 
ter?] Indulgence makes Poets negli- 
gent; vagari, to write at a venture, to 
put a Spondee in the Second Foot as well 
as the Firſt, | 
2866. Titus, & intra ſpem venia cautus ? ] 
It ſignifies, Word for Word, By ſecu= 
ring my ſelf and vaking Precautions, 
without . Pardon; the Word 
Intra always dcnotes, that we remain 


of Horatius, who kill'd his Siſter, intra 
Gleriam fuit, was without Glory. 

267. Vitavi denique culpam, non laudem 
merui.] He who writes regularly avoids 
Blame, but does not deſerve Praiſe. A 
Man muſt do more than not be guilty 
of Fauls to merit Applauſe. | 

268. Vos exemplaria Graca nocturna ver- 
ſate manu.} Horgce does not propeſe 
the Reading the Aneients to ſuch as are 
comented with avoiding Faults only, bue 
to thoſe who aim at Perfection, which 
is no where to be found, except in thz 
Greek Authors. Thus Terentianus, 


Maurus item Quantos potui cognoſcers 
Graijos / & . | 


Heu much might I, who am an Aﬀican, 


whom conſiſts particularly the Art of Poetry. 
Horace recommends the Greek Originals, 
Homer and Plate for the Characters and 
the Faſſions; Sepbocles, Euripides, &c. 
for Tragedy; and Ariſtophanes for Co- 
medy. | 
270. At naſtri prouus Plautinos & nu- 
meros lauwdavere ſealcs.) Some pretend 
that Horace being th: Son of a Freed- 
Man, could not ſay Neſtri proavi,. aur 
Fore-fatheys, and that it ſhoud be Veri 
| preavi, your Fore-fatbeys; others alledges 
that ſpeaking of the Romans in gen 


Horace is not ſpeaking himſelf, but the 
Piſo's or the Remans, who upon his 
ſaying, Vos exemplaria Graca, anſwer 
him, Why de you turn ust over to the 
Greeks, have not our Anceſiors recoammend= 
ed Plautus to us for bis Vorſe and Plea- 
ſantry ? 3 : 
271. Nimis patientor #irymque ne di- 
cam ftulte, mirati.] Herace's Reply to 


the Piſo's; Tis, Teur Anceſtors did ad- 
| - T 4 | a 90 | 


mare 


* 


on this Side. Florus ſays, that the Action 


have learn d of the Greeks? In the Study f 


he might ſay Our; Whereas, in Truth, 


2 4 — — * 
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mire the Pleaſantry and Verſe of Plautus 
but they were tos good - natur d in it, not 
to ſay too Fooliſh. ; 
is by no means Nice in his Verſe, which 
are fox that Reaſon call d Numeros in- 
 numeres , Numbers wit haut Numbers, in 
the Epitaph he made on himſelf. Tis 
certain alſo, that his Pleaſantry is often 
too flat, mean and extravagant, as it 
is ſometimes too Delicate and Fine. 
, Cicers propoſes him as a Pattern for 
Railery. Horace does not here oppoſe 

Cicero's Judgment in this Particular, but 
condemns the Ignorance of thoſe who 
thought Plant excell'd alike in every 
thing. * Dacier has handled this 
Matter in her Preface to Three of Plau: 
tus s Comedies. n 


7 
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274. Legtimumaque ſonum.] He calls 
4 Regular Melle and Harmony, a 
. -, Lawful Sound, He has ſaid elſew here, 


Legitimum Poema. | | 
ts callemus, & aure.] Thoſe who 
have à nice and delicate Ear, when they 


Oo 


wy Digi 
hear good Verſe beat Time with their 
Fingers or Feet, like Mulicians. Teren- 
mau, am pollicis Senare, &c. The 
62) Maſters of the Art are wont to mark the 
Cadence by ſtriking with the Faot or Finger, 
The beat in 


- known in Juve 


25 | s Time. For, fays 
" ms Commentator on that Verſe of his, 


*Tis certain; 1 


beating Time with the Foot is moſt 
Ancient, that with the Hand was not 


ba 
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275. Et plauſtris vexiſſi potmala Theſpix, 
que canerent agerentque perunctis facbus 
ora. Some Lgarned Men have imagin'd 
Horace is ſpeaking only of the Altera- 
tions Theſpis made in the Ancient Tra- 
edy. The fuſt is his carrying his A- 
Cors about in 4 Cart, whereas they be- 
fore this ſung any where and any how, 
as it happen d. Theother is his Smiear- 
ing of em with Lees of Wine, wheicas 
before they play'd without doing any 
thing to their Faces. The chief Alte- 
ration of all is omitted by theſe: Com- 
mentators, which is Theſpi,'s throwing 
in an Actor among the Chorus; to cate 
chem, and give em a Breathing Time; 
which Actot rchears!d an Adventure of 
ſome Illuſtrious Perſon, which Rehearfal 
and Adventure gave Riſe to the Fable 
ee of the Drama; eee 
e ſays, canærent agerentque. 
Sung — 240; they — — 
they acted the Actor. This addition of 
one Actor was doubtleſs very Enter- 
taining to the People, who before had 
been only us' d to hear the Chorus. See 
the IVth Chapter of Ariftotle's Art of 
Poetry. Theſe Actors playing in a Cart 
a Sort of Droll Pieces, full of Scandal, 
gave occaſion to a Greek Proverb, He 
_ in 4 Cart"; for, he Rails, he Af- 
Nn ; 2 * K 
278. Poſt hunc Perſons 


palleque repertoy 2 


'  _ eAndiat ille teffarum crepitus, They beat 
Time with Shells, like our Caſtanetts, when | 
the Pantomimes Danc'd ; the Maſters of 


| honefts £ſchylus.]} - Theſps*s Alterations 
AHſchylus upon making more con- 


- 


the chorus not beating then wit 
ands, | - nj | 
275. Ignotum tragice genus inveniſſe ca- 


mane dicitur.] Having treated fully of 


Tragedy, he comes in the next Place 
to Comedy, which was a long Time 


and Comick Poets before Theſpis, but be- 
tions of the Drama, and reduc d it to 
Form, he is look'd upon as the layen- 
tor of Dramatick Poetry; Tragedy be- 
_ Fore Theſps's Time was only a parcel 
of Tales in 4 Comick Stile, mingled 
with the Songs of a Chotus in the Praiſe 
of Bacchus. Plate Wiites in his Minos, 
Ancient, it was not begun 


Tragedy i: 


* 


the ir 


eompriz'd under the general Name of 
Tragedy. There were ſeveral Tragick 


cauſe he was the Firſt that made Altera- 


Elereble Ones. He brought out his A- 
Rors with Vizards; for Perſone here is a 
Jizard, and not à Perſon, He diefs'd 
them in Robes with Trains ; he pur the 
Buskin on them; and inſtead of a Cart 
built a Stage for them , changing the 
Stile from Burleſque to Grave and se- 
nous. I wonder Horace makes no men- 
tion of farther Alterations of his of 
greater Conſequence ; ror Ariſtotle tells 
us he added another Actor to Theſpi's, 
that he leſſen'd the Songs of rhe Chorus, 
ind invented a Principal Part-. Tis 
range that Horace ſhou d not mention 
that Improvement, and as ſtrange that 
Ari ſtotle does not mention theſe Alte- 
rations of Horace, in AÆſchylus's Pieces, 
from thoſe of Theſp#. The Poet is leſs 
excuſable than the Philoſopher , forthat 


the Latter ſpeaks of the m ä 
8 N a — - 4 : 


6 
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PDallaque.] What Laertius calls g nor Magiſtrates, whofe Names, and e- 
a Robe with a Train. 4 ven the Likeneſs of their Faces, they 
279. Inſiravit pulpita tignis.] Pulpitum, nought on the Stage. Bur when Ly- 
the Stage, | nh ee ſander had made himſelf Maſter of A- 
28 f. Cucceſſit vetus his comædia.] Hein- | thens. and chang' d the Government from 
ſius pretends. theſe Four, Verſes ſhould | a Democracy into an Ariſtocracy, pur- 
come after the® 25eth,, where Horace | ting it into the Hands of the Thirty ry- 
- ſpeaks: of Satyrs,, to which he affirms | rants, ſuch .'a Liberty which was not 
he Old Comedy. ſacceeded.. But this | compatible with Tyranny ,diſplea&4,and 
is their True Place. * hen Horace ſays, | the Poets were forbidden to Name thoie 
the Old Comedy ſucceeded Theſps and | whoſe Actions they repreſented. ' Fifti- 
_Aſchylus's' Plays, he does not mean |cious Names were then us'd, but the 
that there were no Tragick Poets after | Characters ſo well painted, chat the Per- 
them, nor wou'd he have it underſtood | ſons cou'd not be miſtaken. This was 
that the Old Comedy ow'd its Origin call'd the Middle Comedy, which laſted 
to Tragedy. His Deſign is to ſhew us | till Alexander's Time, who having made 
that Comedy, was cultivated, after Tra- himſelf Maſter of Greece, teſtrain'd the 
- gedy had arriv'd to a Degree of Per: | Licentiouſneſs it had, by degrees, come 
- teRion, which is alſo .Ar:/etle's Opinion. to. This gave Riſe to the New Comedy, 
comedy, ſays he, was not cultivated from | being an Imitation of Common Life 
the Beginning, as Tragedy was, &c. Af-|with feign'd Stories and Suppoſititious 
ter the Grave and Serious Part of the | Names. Horace ſpeaks of the laſt Change. 
- firſt Tragedies was ſeparated from the Co- Et vim. ] Vis, the Force, for the Sharp- 
- mick, the Poets ſtuck to the Former | neſs, the Scandal. ; 
and negle&ed the Latter. After Tragedy |. 284. Choruſque turpiter obticuit , ſublato 
was arriv'd at Perfection, the Poets be- jure docendi.] He does not ſpeak of the 
gan to cultivate Comedy even in /£ſchy- Reformation made in t he Old Comedy. 
. tus's Time, as did Chionides, Magnes and | For there was a Chorus in the Middle; 
Phormus, with Succeſs. And ſoon after | but of the Law againſt the Poets of the 
+ «Eſchylus's Death, Comedy alſo arriv'd | Latter, who being forbidden to fall on 
td8oð7 perfection in the Works of Cratinss, [the Vices of their Fellow-Citizens, and 
Plato, Epicharmes, Crates, Ewpolis, Ariſio: | expoling them Perſonally on the Stage, "4 
- phanes, who were Contemporaries. Where: ſuppteſs*'d the Chorus, which was ap- 
fore Horace had Reaſon to ſay Succeſſit | ply'd particularly to that Uſe, as ap- | 
vetus his comædia. Marcys Antoninus tells | pears in the Parabaſins of Ariftophanes's 1 
us in the XIth Book, Aſter Tragedy the | Chorus's, where the Poet digteſſes to + Wh! 
Old Comedy appear d. Does Marcus An- | talk of himſelf, or the tublick ; which | 
tonius mean the Satyrick Tragedy ? | not being allow*d afterwards in the New 
—  »-*Twould, be Ridiculous to ſuppoſe it. | Comedy, there was no Chorus in it, as 
* » For it is eaſiè to, prove, that the Old | may be ſeen in Menander's Plays. As 
Comedy came before the Satyrick Pieces. | there's no Chorus in Terence's and Plan- 
. Monſieur Boileas in his Poetry ſpeaks-ot | tus of the fame Kind with the New ; 
- this Matter, oP comedy, they are purely Moral ; every 
. "RP "ER 8 thing is feign'd, both Subjects and Names, 
To the Succeſs of the Fixſ# Tragick Show, {he Flutes fill'd up the Intervals between 
- Ti Old Comedy in Greece its Birth did | the Acts. . | 
Ge. J |, Tarpiter obticuit.] Shamefully Silent, to 


| N DO avoid the Puniſhment inflicted by the New 
He means, as Horace does, Comedy was | Law. Horace looks on this Reſtraint as 
cultivated after Tragedy was perfect. | a Sort of Diſgrace, for turpiter does not 
282. Sed in vitium libertas excidit.]¶ relate to Docendi. ö 
The Old Comedy was of two ſorts; | 285. Ni intentatum noftri loquere Poet a.] 
that which was properly ſo call'd, in] Horace having ſpoke of the Changes that 
which was no Fable, the Poets reprov'd | happen'd in the three Kinds of Greek 
Vice openly, and ſpar d neither Citizens Comedy, adds, the Latin Pocts 2 all 
4 : ; K l , | 1 AF 7 ee, 


3 


* 


dle, in their Imitations of the New. 


11 domeſtica fadla.] The Latin Poets 


Story being Greek; they afterwards in 


. Bogatess.] One of the moſt difficult Paſ- 
_ Fages in Horace, and the main Difficulty 
_. ecnliſts in knowing whether Horace does 
not mean Tragedy 


which laſt is the only true Interpretation. 
.  Feſtu1 writes, Tegatarum duplex ef Fe 


the two Kinds of Roman Comedies , 


Tyr 
_ dies were never calf 


the Greek wete call'd palliate : Se the 


' Pallium was that of the Greeks. There 
two Kinds ſubdivided into two other, 
cording to its Subject aud Actors. Thoſe 
Com 

their 


"thoſe that were leſs Grave, and 


* 


7.0 

Three, that is, they take in the Gall of 

the Old Comedy, and the Pleaſantry of 

The Attellanes had Chorus's like 
Comedies. 

286, Veſtigia Grace. auf deſerere, & 


Ariſto- 


4 


ce 


at firſt tranſlated Greek Plays calld Pal- 
tiatas from thence, the Subject of the 


vented Stories of their Own, which Ho- 


288. Vel qui pretextas, vel decuere 


y pretextas, and Co- 
medy by togatas, or whether he ſpeaks 
only of the different Kinds of Comedy, 


pretextarum hominuw Faſtigi qua fic Ap- 
fellantur quod togis pratextis rempublicam 
adminiſtrarent, Taberniarum, quia homini 
bus excellemibus etian kumiles permixti. 
Togats is the Genius which comprehends 


atexts is one of the Fpecies compre- 
nded under the Genius, wherefore they 
are here Togate, and conſequently Co- 
wedies and not es ; ſince Trage- 
| Togats. As the 
Comedies whoſe Stories were taken from 


Comedies whole Stories were Roman were 
call'd rogate : A general Name given 
thoſe Roman Plays, becanſe the Togs 
was the Habit of the 
were two Kinds of this Tegata, and theſe 
each of which had a Name given it ac- 


ies whoſe Subjects were Grave, and 


P 


race terms Domeſtica falfa, Demeſtick Ad- 


Romans, as the | ] 
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reſenting the Actions of the Meaner 
People, were term'd Tabernaria. There are 
none of theſe Plays extant , neither the 
Pratexta not Tegate. There were Poets 
for each Kind, as Afranins Titiniss and 
winins Alta, who wrote Togetas; at 
acuvius and Accius, Who wrote the Pre- 
texte, The former were reckon'd true 
Comick Poets, as Horace ſays in the Iſt 
Epiſtle of the IId Book. : 


Dicitur Afrani toga conveniſſe Menandre, 


He afterwards places Atts among the 
Comick Poets. Pacuvius and Acciut wrote 
the Plays calld Pretexte, Comedies of 
a more ſerious Caft. The two latter 
have been ftiPd Tragick Poets, Trag- 
die Scriptores Accius atque Pacuvius cla 
r:iſimi; and conſequently theſe Praten a 
have been thought to be Tragedies; but 
they were not calPd Tragick Poets for 
their Pratexte, but for Tragedies written 
them. Pacuvius wrote Anchyſes, An- 
tiope, &c. Accius, Achilles, /Egifthe= 
, Alcefte, &c. which were real Trage 
dies. The Pretexte Pieces of Pacuvius 
were Paulus, Twnicularia 3 and Accins's 
Brutus, and Decias. Their Names ſhew 
they were ſerious Pieces that came \ 
near Tragedy; tho? they were in Effet 
true Comedy: They treated of true 
Facts, mixing the Gay and the Serious 
together. In a Letter of Pollie's to Ci 
cero, Book X. we learn, that the Que- 
ſtor Belbws, a very Inſolent Man, had 
caus d a Pretexte Play to be repreſented 
at Cadix, the Story of which was his 
ourney to Lentuluts, to perſwade him to 
Embrace Ceſar's Party; and when he ſaw 
it play'd he wept, being touch'd at the 
Remembrance of his great Actions. 
Lud is pratext am de ſus itinere at Lentulum 
Proconſulem ſollicitandum peſuit & quidems . 
cum ageretur flevit memoria rerum gefta- 
rum Commotns. Theſe Pretexte Pieces 


repreſented the chief Per- 


fon in the State, were called pratexte, 


from the Habit pretexta wore by the Ma- 


Purple; 
re- 
ſented Inferior Perſons, were term'd 1 


giſtrares, the Robe edg'd wit 


35 ber . Mebſſs: invented a Third Sort, 


raheates, from their repreſenting Sol- 


diets and Knights, whoſe Habit was cal- 


led Tyabe, The Comedies 


below thele, 1e. 


had neither the Majeſty nor Dignity of 
the. Tragedy. 

Decuere.] They teach; a Term affected 
by the Poets, who wrote for the Stage, 
and were call d Teachers, Add 


which ſhews 'plainly their End was not 


fo mach to Divert as to Iuſtruct. 


290. 


. 


Ar lingse.] By his Tongue, 
yp" jy. his Writings, He ſpeaks 


1 
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of Theatrical Pieces, and 


rants, that thto the Haſte and Neg- 
182 of the Comick Poets, Comedy 
had never arriv'd to its Perfection. Quin- 
rilian ſays to the ſame Purpoſe: In Co- 
media maxime claudicamus, We are very 
weak in Comedy. | | 
291. Lime labor & mora. ] The trou- 
ble of CorreQing, lime labor, anſwers 
to multa litura, in the ſecond Vetle after 
this, and the Patience to keep a Work 
a long time by one, without publiſhing 
it, mora to multa dies. 
293. Carmen reprehendite quod non mul- 
ta dies & multa litura.] Horace here 
paſſes Sentence on an Infinite Number 
of Writings ; for every thing that is not 
well Corre&ed is condemn'd as Imperfect. 
Horace was continually Corre&ing his 
Verſes, Scriptorum queque retexent, Sat. III. 
294. Pra ſectum decies non caſtigavit ad 
unguem. ] A Meraphor taken from thoſe 
that Work in Marble, in Wood, Cc. 


who run their Nail over their Works, to 
ſee whether 'tis ſmvoth or not; the 


Greeks call'd it iZoruxiger 3 upon which 
there's a fine Saying of Polycletes, a- 
 A8TwTaATOY it % ip r i & 
dre yirrai, The diffculteſs Part of 
the Work is, when there's nothing to be 
done but to run the Nail over it. The Greeks 
had a Proverb, Fo, to expreſs a 
thing being 
Nail. _ 
295. Ingenium miſera, quia fortunatius 
arte. } Democritus maintain'd that Art 
was uſeleſs in Poetry, and that it ſhould 
come all from Fury and Enthuſiaſm, 
Cicero in the It Book de Drivinatione, 
 Negat enim ſine ſurere Democritus quem- 
J Pottam magnum eſſe poſſe. Socrates 
| + of the ſame Opinion in 10 N. This 
being miſtaken, abundance of People in 
* Horace's time affected a ſlovenly Air and 
Retirement, to be thought Poets. 
Miſera arte.) A miſerable Art, in De- 
mocritus s Senſe. | 
299, Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque 
Posta. ] Horace ſays it with Indignation, 
in as much as ill Poets ran away with the 
Reputation and Reward, only due to the 


Bre ces : | 
300. Si tribus Anticyris.] Strabe men- 


tions but two Antierres, where Helle 


© 6-2 


| 


3 : It has paſt the der 


bore grew. er ek three, to give 8 
O 


the greater Idæa the Madneſs he 
ſpeaks of, not ig be cur'd by the Helle- 
bore of three Anticyres, if there had been 
ſo many. I 
301. Tonſors Licino.] Licinws, a Fa- 
mous Barber, whom Auguſtus made a 


Senator, for his Hatred to Pompey. This / 


Epitaph was made on him, 
| Marmoreo Tumuli Licinus jacet, at Cate 
03 
Pompeius parvo. Quis putet eſſe Deus? 


Licinus has a ſtately Marble Tomb, Cato 
none, Pompey but a little one. Who can 
after this believe there are Gods? 

302. O ego lavus qui purgor bilemwerns 
ſub 2 horam.] Horace ſays, Since 
Madneſs makes a foet, who would be 
ſuch a Fool as to get cur'd of his Cho- 
ler in Spring time, when *tis like ro 
work moſt upon him, and make the bet- 
ter Poet of him, Purger bilem is the 
true Reading, tis an Atticiſm; it muſt 
not be purgo bilem. . 


303. Nen alius faceret meliora Poema= - 


5 No Man was more Cholerick than 


Verum nil tai ef, ] *Tis not worth 
while, 1 will not be mad, to be 4 


Poet. 


304. Ego fungar vice cotis, acutum red- 
e que ferrum valet.] Plutarch quotes 


a. Saying of Iſocrates, who being ask'd, 


how without Eloquence he could make 
others Eloquent, reply'd, Whetftones do 
not cut themſelves, but they make Iron cut. 
Horace means, he wrote neither Drama 
tick, nor Epick, Poetry, and therefore did 


not look upon himſelf as a Poet. See 


the XIth Verſe. | 
306, Nil ſcribens ipſe. ] He wrote no- 
thing in the great Poetry. _ 
307. Opes. J The Riches of Poetry. 
Quid alat forme: 


here joyns Nature with Art: Form pre- 
ſuppoſes Nature; feed, Art. 

. 309. Kerilendi ſapere eſt & principium 
& fons. ] He upbraids the Fools who 
take Madneſs for Poetry, ſaying, Good 
Senſe makes a Poet, and no Man can 
wzite without it. 


370, Aer 


| Poctam. ] That 
| which forms and feeds a Poet. Horace 


_ © Poetry, 
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316. Rem tibi Socratice . often- 
dere chart a.] Having ' ſaid, that Good 
Senſe is neceffary, he now tells them 
where it is to be foflad: In Socrater's 
'Philoſophy, the Academie Philoſopher, 
who alone enlightens the Mind, and tea- 


ches Et hicks better than all the reſt of 


the Philoſophers. Piſs, on the Vth Book 
de finibus, makes a very fine Encomium 
on the Ancient Academick Philoſophy, 
which comprehended Ariſtotle, and the 
Peripateticks. Ad eos igitur, &c. I pray you 
therefore give your ſelf to them, for all fine 
Learning, all Hiſtory, all polite Language, 
are to be taken owt of their Writings; in 
"which there's ſo great 4 Variety of Arts, 


that without their Help tis difficult to ſuc- | 


_ceed well in any thing Conſiderable. By 
theſe are Orators, Generals, and Magiſtrates 
form d; and out of this School come Mathe- 
maticiant, Poets, Muſicians, and Phyſicians. 
Horace confines himſelf particularly to 
Etbicks, which Socrates handled better 
than any other Philoſopher; and no- 
thing is more neceſſary to a Poet than 
Moral Philoſophy in forming his Cha- 
raters. Socratice Charte, Socrates's Pa- 
pers. In the XXIſt Ode of the IIld Book, 
Cocratici Cermones, Socyates*s Treatiſes. 
311. Verbaque proviſam rem non imvite 
ſequuntur.] When a Poet has a good 
Conception of things, he will not want 
_ Expreſtion 3 as cicero, in the IIId Book 
de finibus, Things drag Words after them. 
3312. Qui dedicit patrie quid debeat & 
© guid amici. ] Ethicks take in all the Du- 
ties of Mankind; of which he who is 
© Ignorant can form no juſt Characters in 


314. Dod fit conſcripti, quod judicis 
l 2 The Senators were call'd con- 
 ſeript Fathers: conſcripti of a Senator, Ju- 
dicu of a Judge; whether a Pretor, or 
**Arbitraror confixm'd by the Pretor. 
316. Red dite perſone' ſcit convementia 
_ exeque, ] Each Actor muſt have Manners 
" apreeable to the Character, Ta apjuor- 
dora ids; a General muſt not talk 
like a Centinel, a God like a Citizen, a 
_ Senator like a Country Juſtice. 


4 


317. Reſpicere exemplar vita morumque 
Juebe doltum imitatorem. ] By this Model 


of Life and Manners Horace deſigns Na- 


ute, the only Original of all the diffe- 


tent Manners we ſee on the Stage of 
be. 233 * 4 1 "= 


— 


* 


: 
— . 1 
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the World; wherefore a gif pitat 4 


a good Poet, when he introduces a Miſer 


or Cheat, and the like, does not mind 
what ſuch a one, and ſuch a one do, of 
whom he has an Idea; but what they 
ought to do, what Nature would have 
them to do: He Paints after Nature, 
and not after a particular Perſon, who 
is often but an impetfect and confus'd 


Y. 
Doftum imitatorem. ] Imitator, for Poet; 
Poetry being an Imitation only, as Ari- 
ftotle has ſhewn in his Art of Poetry. 
318. Et weras hinc ducere woces. ] Both 
Poetry and Painting are pure Imitations. 
A Painter who draws a Beautiful Wo- 
man, after the moſt Beautiful Life, can- 
not pretend to draw a true Picture of 
Beauty, for his Piece is only a Copy of 
another Piece, an Imitation of an Image, 
and not of the Truth, as Plato ſays, his 
Strokes are not vera lines, but 
mulat a, adumbrata : He has not conſulted 
the true Original. *Tis the ſame in Poe- 
try; if a Peet would repreſent a Miſer, 


and paints only the Avarice of ſuch or 


ſuch a particular Perion, he will take 
the Shadew for the Subſtance, the Image 
for the Truth ; he muſt caft his Eyes 
upon Nature, and Contemplate her Idea 
of Avarice, which is the true Original. 
Horace therefore ſays, veras hinc ducere 
voces, To draw from thence true Expre ſſi- 
ons. If the whole, Beauty of this Paſ- 
ſage had been well underſtood, veras, 
true, would not have been chang'd into 
vivas, living, Horace explains Ariſtotle's 
Rule in the XVth Capter of his Art of 
Poetry, rather to form Characters after 
Nature than after Particulars : In the 
latter we may find what Choler has done, 
in Nature what Choler ought and might 


probably do, which embellifhes the Cha- 


rafter, and preſerves the Likeneſs. 


319. Interdum ſpecioſa lock morataque 


rette fabula.] A Subject where the Sen- 
timents are fine, and the Manners well 
diſtinguiſh'd, tho* the Conduct be other- 
wiſe bad, and it has neirher;Grace nor 
Art, will 8 ſucceed better than a 
Subject where the Verſe is fine, if the 
Sentiments aud Manners ate not good. 


Horace is ſpeaking of Comedy; in Tra- 


gedy it is not the ſame ; the Manners 


7 


- 


linea - 


— 
. 


eee are nar [0 cl there | 
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as the Diſpoſition of the Subject, Tra- 

edy may ſubſift without the Manners, 
| 2 not without the Action 
Specioſa loch.] And not ſpecioſa jocis 5 
for Comedy cannot be ſpecioſa, fine, for 
its Jeſte, jeeis which render it jucundam, 
pleaſant 3+ but *ris ſpecioſa locis, a Term 


cn. by Philoſophers and Rhetoricians, 


inſtead of that we call the common 
Places of Philoſophy ; the Places from 
whence every thing is taken that may 
be ſaid on à Subject. Cicero calls them 
Argumentorum ſedes. How could Horace 
write ſpecioſa jocis, when he adds null ius 
veneris, Without any Grace? | 

320. Nullius weneris, ſine pondere & 
arte.] Nuilius Veneris, without the Graces, 
which onght to be the Companion of 


Comedy : Sine pondere, without the Verſe; | de 


fine arte, without Art, without Conduct, 
without the Diſpoſition of the Subject. 
Horace uſes the Word Art for the 
Manners. and Characters, in the Iſt E- 
piſtle of the IId Book. ; 

321. Moratur. ] Stops, amuſes, detains, 
hinders his going out at the firſt Act. 

322. uam verſus inopes rerum, aug 

que canora.] He calls ſuch poor Verſe, 
barmonious Triſtes, for having neither 
Manners, nor Sentiments; they amuſe 
the Ear, but ſpeak not to the Heart. 

323. Gratis ingenium.] Horace always 
refers the Poets to the Greeks. 


Ore rotundo.] A way of ſpeaking in med 


Greek, to expreſs a Fluency of Speech, a 
round Mouth, as Demetrius Phalereus has 
it; the Athenians were Maſters of the 
Freedom and Grace of Expreſſion, which 
this Phraſe denotes. 

324. Prater laudem nullius avaris.] He 
means the Greeks were greedy of Praiſe, 
and to their loye of Praiſe he attributes 
their Superiority in the Arts over the 
Romans; who loy'd Mony better. 

326. Aſem diſchm in partes centum 
diducere.] They learn to ſubdivide a 
Penny, the Rowan As, into a Hundred Parts, 
not to lote a Day's Intereſt of a 


Penny, 3 
327. Filius Albini.] Albinus a Man of 
Quality, and a neted Uſurer; all the 
Education he gave his Son, was to caſt 
Account well: Horace takes him to task 
and examines him, as if he had been his 
Atithmetick Maſter, _ - e 


\ 


328. Poteras dixiſſe.] The Phraſe 
a Maſter angry, that bs Schollar is 15 
long anſwering his Queſtion. | 
Triens. } The 8chollar anſwers, Take 
away one Ounce out of five there remains 


the third Part of a Pound, or as we ſay 
four Ounces, 


da cedro.] The Bookſellers, to preſerve 
their good Books, rub'd them with Ce- 
dar Juice, call'd Cedrium. Vetruvius, in 
the XIth Chapter of the 11d Book, From 
Cedar is taken an Eſſence call Ced rium, 
which has a preſerving Quality ; and Books 
that are rubÞ d with it are noi apt to grow 
Mouldy or Worm-Eaten, Pliny tells us, 
that the rubbing Numa's Books with it 
kept them undamnify u 500 Years un- 
Ground. | Dioſcorides ſays, there's a 
Virtue in Cedar that will preſerve dead 
Bodies, 
332. Et levi ſervands cupreſſo.] Th 
did not only rub Books with Se Oil, 
but they kept them in Cypreſs - Caſes, 
which have the ſame Vertue as Cedar. 
333. Aut prodeſſe volunt, aut deleftare 
Poete. | Horace does not ſpeak here of 
the different Works of Poets, but of the 
different Qualities of the ſame Work, 


who would either inſtruct or pleaſe, or 
the latter; he's talking 


. e 
335. Quidquid pracipies, efts brevis, 
Thoſe who would ofirac 040 — 


prehended and retain'd. 
327. Omne ſuper vacuum pleno de peftore 
manat.] A Meraphor taken from à veſ- 
ſel that's full, and can receive no more, 
all that's pour d there afterwards is ſpilt. 
*Tis thus in Inſtructive Diſcourſes, all 
that's over and above runs off and makes 
no 1 Wo 
338. Fifa voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima 
veris. ] A Rule for thoſe ———— 
pleaſe, never to err againſt Probability: 
Recourſe may ſometimes: be had to the 
Gods, to whom all things are poſlible, 
in Inſtructive Things; but in thoſe that 
are intended to Divert, nothing muſt 
look Miraculous or Incredible. Tis obeſrva+ 
ble how Horace expreſſes himſelf, 


- 


ns the Subjects of Comedy: — lar 5 


"A 


331. Speramus carmiaa fings poſſe linen- 


and the different Views of the Poets, | 
do both. Horace declares-very juſtly for 
All "of Co 


that their Inſtruction may be eaſily com- 


—— ne CG ee eat Err eerie 


—ä— —œb 
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ca, becauſe the Subjects of the New Co- 
medy are always feign'd, whereas thoſe 
of Tragedy are taken from ſome known 
Story. A Poet, ſays Plautus, renders that 
. probable which is only a Dream. = 
339. Nec quodcwmgque volet poſcat ſibi 
abula credi.] & Poet ſhould not only 
void what's Monſtrous and Extrava- 
„but ſhould offer nothing bur what's 
| dible. l'm ſatisfy*d this Verſe ought 
to be render d Word for Word, That 4 
Comick, Subject does not require we ſhowld 
tra it with what it pleaſes, A Poet 
muſt not hazard all ſorts of Adventures 
in Comedy, no more than in Tragedy, 
He muſt neither in the Repreſentation 
nor the Recital venture any a- 
ainſt the Rule of Probability. The 
— that follows will make this 
Clear. . n 1 1 
340. New pranſa Lamia vi vum puerum 
extr, 
a Lamie, a monſtrous. Woman who had 
ſwallow'd a Child, which was taken a- 
live out of her Belly. Horace, ne 
doubr, alludes to ſome Poet, who had 
brought this Fabulous Incident into his 
Play. a 4 ab eg : 
I. Centwrie ſeniarum 4 expertia 
— 5 ſpis d ſuch 


y 7 J He ſays old Men del 
Fictions, as containing nothing Inſtru- 


ctive. Centuria ſeniorum, The Centuries of. 


old Men, the Bands of old Men : For 
Servins Twlliws divided the 9 1 Peo- 
ple into fix Claſſes, each Claſs compos'd 
of Men of the ſame Age, or the ſame 
Rank, or the ſame Eſtate, and this was 
done | for the Eaſe of the Peoples Al- 
ſemblies in the comitium. By Centuria 
ſeniorwm may be alſo underſtood the Se- 
"nators, and I rather think it ſo on ac- 
count Wy hat follows. 1 
342. Cel atereunt era Poemata 
fc JA dhe Senators deſpis'd uſe. 
$ Fictions, ſo the Equites rejected ſuch 
as were not pleaſant, and to get the 


* of both, the Pleaſant and Uſe- eq 


ſhould be joyn d together. Celſi Rham- 
nes, the Equites. Nothing is more ridi- 
eulous than to imagine Celfi is here for 
High, ſuch as are of great Courage, ex- 
celſo anime Rhamnes, that is; Romani, 
from the Name of one of the three 


Anciem Tribes, imo which the People 


Ul 
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abat aue. J A Peet muſt not expoſe | 


were diſtributed : The Rhamnenſes, 
Tatiens, and the Luceres. ® = : 
Auſtera Potmata. ] Dry Poems, where 
the Dulce is not joyn'd with the Vtite, the 
Pleaſant with the Profitable, 
343. Omne tulit pundtum.] Alluding to 
the manner of Voting in the Comitinm, 
by Points, o__— ; 
344. TLectorem delectando pariterque mo- 
nendo.] Both the Pleaſant and Profitable 
muſt 40 together, and nevet be aſunder, 
wherefore he ſays, pariter. | 
345. Hic meret ara liber Sofits. ] The 
Socin;*s, famous Bookſellers of that Time, 
-=x app in the laſt Epiſtle of the 1& 


B 

347. Saunt delicta tamen qui s 7gnoviſſe 
velimws, ] Tho a Comick Poet ought * 
in and divert every where, ſome 
Faults will be forgiven him, if he does 
not. 9 
348. Nam neque chorda ſonum. ] A Com- 
pariſon that ſhews very well of what 
Nature Faults muſt be that are pardon- 
able, ww ought to be like thoſe Falſe 
Tones, which a falſe String, or a String 
ill truck, ſometimes give; it makes a 
Diſſonance, bur ſuch a one as is not per- 
ceptible, the other Strings that perfectly 
accord and give a right Tone drown- 
ing it. 7 
350. Nec ſemper feriet quodcumque mi- 
nabitur areus.] As the beſt Markman in 
the-World does not always hit the White, 
==: ay beſt Poet does not always ſuc- 


35T. Verum ubi plura nitent in caymine.] 
As no Writings can be pretended to be 
perfect, ſo the beſt are thoſe where the 
Good not only ſurpaſs the Bad, but 
where the Bad is very trivial. hn 
352. Paucis offendar maculis quas aut 
ineuria fudit, aut bymana. ] The Faults 
of Foets ought to be either little Neg- 
ligences, or meer Marks of Human 
Frailty; Mankind not being able ro take 
ual Care of every thing. Longines has 
his XXXth 
Chapter. ; | 


353. Quid ergo,] Upon Horace's ſaying, 
We maul * ſuch little . — 
ces: This Obje&ion is made to him, or 
he makes it himſelf. Quid ergo? What 
muſt we blame them? Since one may 


explain*d this Paſſage in 


4 


make any thing pals for a Negligence. | 
| Dy 8 35% Of 


2 
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354. Vt ſeriptor fi peccat idem Libra- 
rius.] Scriptor Librarius, a Bookſeller 
who wiites Books with his own Hand. 
The Faults which ought not to be par- 
don'd ate thoſe that are too Common, 
and always the ſame. As we do not 
pardon a Tranſcriber who always cs in 
the ſame Word. 

357. Sic mihi qui multum ceſſar.] He 
who often falls into thoſe Negligences. 
The Greek, Proverb lays, *Tis 4 Sign of 
4 Feol to be twice guilty of the ſame 
Fault. 

Fit chærilus.] The ſame chærilus ſpo- 


ken of in the 1 Epiſt. of the IId 


Book. | 
8. Quem bis terque lonum cum riſu 
— & idem. * twice or thrice 
admires this chœrilus; he 'admires him 
ſo, that he Laughs at him again and 
again. Two or three fine Places in a 

Pla do not hinder its being a bad one, 
if there's nothing elſe anſwerable. 

359. Indignor quandoque bonus doy» 
mitat Homerus.)] When 1 wonder how 
Charilus cou'd come off ſo well twice or 
thrice, ſays Horace, I am in a down- right 
Rage with Homer for ſlee ping ſometimes 

as % does. Faults are as rare in Homer 
as Beauties in midling Authors. How 

_ how Polite-is this Thought, and 
i glad am I that Horace could not 
without Indignation ſee the Faults that 
eſcap'd Homer, whoſe Faults are ſo few, 

that there are a Thouſand good things 
for every one of em; none of which 
are Groſs 1 47 A 0A | 5 
uandoque for Quandocumque ties 
3 1 lays, 7 Kl 
Laugh at charilus in admiring him as 1 
have done, twice or thrice; whereas I 
always admire 8 Poa feel a 1 
Indignation when he ha 8 to s 
Which ſhews hew DR Rs are = 
ſtaken, who wou'd turn this Quandoque 
bonus dormitat Homerns, into a Sort of 
Proverb. 

360, Verum Opere in longo, ] He ex- 
cuſes thoſe Faults of Homer, by ſaying, 
that in'a Work of Length a Man may 
be-allow'd to Sleep ſometimes. See the 
1ſt Chap. of the Xth Book of Quinti- 


361. Vt pickura, poeſit crit. ] Poetry 
and Painting, are in ſome Meaſure like 


Herace wow'd only ſhew us 


- Here Horace touches upon 


one of the Things that are common ta 
both Imitatiens ; which is, that Poetry 
as well as Painting has its Light and 
Point of Sight, in which its Effect is to 
be, judg*d of, and if diſplac'd, an ill 
Judgment will be made. Horace might 
as well have ſaid, Poetry is like Sculp- 
ture, for Statwaries proportion their Fi- 
gures to the Places for which they are 
delign'd, as well as Painters. _ ; 
Due, fi 2 * ftei.] Horace ſays, Tis 
in Poetry L 
are Pictures which ſhou'd be ſeen at a 
diſtance, and others near to them, ſo 
there are ſome Pieces in Poetry that 
ſhou'd be look'd upon by different Lights, 
and have different Points of Sight, out 
of which they loſe their Grace and Re- 


e Painting, and as there 


ty. This Matter is fully explain? 
y Boſſs, in the VIllth Chap. of the laſt 


Book of his Treatiſe on Epick Poet 


362. Et quadam, fi longius abfes. | The 


Bits and Scraps taken out of Homer and 
Virgil to be ridicul'd, are moſt common- 
ly thoſe that ſhould. be ſeen at a Di- 
ſtance, and in a cloſe Place, for which 


they were made. They a Irregular, 
brows miſplac'd. ings | 


364. Hac amat obſcurum,] A Painter 


muſt not place in à full Light what was 
made for a ſmall one; neither muſt a- 


ny Part of a Poem, which was made 
for Obſcurĩty, be examin'd by a full Light, 
365, Hac placuit ſemel.] As there ate 


ſome Things in Painting, deſign'd only 


to pleaſe for a Moment, ſo there are 


ſome in Poetry intended only to pleaſe, 
en paſſant. The former made forthe Eye 
while it paſſes to the more Labour d 


Part, and the Latter for the Mind. 
371. Diſerti Meſſale.] The ſame 
Meſſala Corvinus, the Famous Orator , 


whom he ſpeaks of in the XX iſt Ode of 
the 111d Book. 


Caſellins Aulus. A Roman Knight. 


one of the moſt eminent Lawyers of that 
Time. A Man of great Learning, E- 
loquence and Wit. There are ſeveral 
Jeſts of his ſtill remember d in the An- 


rg _ 
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one another, being both Imitation, but 
are different in as much as they imitate 
differently. 
that Poetry is in ſome Reſpects like 
Painting; Ariſtotle allo compares Poetry 
to Painting 
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up the Edict for their Proſcription ; and 


is not to 
not Excellent, tis Wretched. 


this Mediocrity ; Men, Gods, and the 


Works. But theſe Poſts are more like- | 


- Pleaſure and Eaſe of the Mind. When 


courage to preſerve his Liberty, when cu 


"Bills of the Time and Place, where and 


' 1 \ 


* 


Dacier , adds more to his Honour than all 
his "Wit and Learning, is; bis having th: 


ry One was running into Slavery. The 
Triumvirs, Lepidus, Anthony and An- 
gFuftus, cou'd never oblige him to draw 


tis remarkable, that the French Com 
mentator ſhould cloſe his Reflection 
with this Obſervation. It 1s Glorious to 
Auguſtus, that a Man ſo Free might be 
mention d with Applanſe by a Poet of his 


Court. 
372. Mediocribur eſſe poetis.] Mſediocrit) 
be endur d in Poetry ; if it is 


373. Non homines, non Dii, nen conceſ- 
ſere columne.) Every thing is againſt 


Poſts of the Bock ſellers Shops. Men re 
ject it. The Gods, Apollo, Bacchus, and 
the Muſes, diſown it. The Poſts of the 
Shops, on which they were fix d, bare 
dem with Regret. He calls that Colum 
ne here, which he terms Pila, in the 
IVth Satyr. The Old Commentator ſays. 
they were Poſts where the Poets put up 
when they wou'd publickly Read their 
ly to be thoſe of the Bookſellers Shops, 
where their Books were fix'd for Sale. 
All new Books. being ſo fix' d. I believe 
Advertiſements of Things Loſt were 
alſo fix d ro em. For Propertins having 
loſt his Pocket Book, ſays to his Foot: 
boy; 1"Paer, &c. Go preſently and fix it 
en ſome Poſ?, that I'd give ſo much to have 
my Pocket Book again, and Advertiſe that 
thy Maſter Lives at the Exquiliad, whi- 
they it muſt be brought. the IVth 
Eleg. XX. | 
374. Ut grata, inter menſas ſymphonia 
difeors.) Muſick, Eſſences, &c. are the 
joy of a Feaſt, when they are excellent, 
when they are bad they ſpoil it. 
"Tis. the ſame in Poetry, made for the 


it is indifferent, it has a quite contr 
Effect, or fo deteſtable as Diſcord'in 
Muſick, or Bad Eſſence. 

375: Crafſum Ungentun.]Thick Eſſences 


Nor s' the Art of Poetry. 


© cient Authors. But, What, ſays Monſieur * Et ſurdo cum melle papa ver.] White £ 
led with 


Poppey-ſced, Roaſted, was mi 
Honey, as Nannius has very well obſer- 
d. Pliny in the VIlth Chapter of the 
XXXth Book, Papaveris, &c. 
are Three Sorts of Home Poppy, the White, 
the Seed of which Ron ſted, the Ancients 
ud to ſerve at the Second Table, mix d 


Honey, which was very Bitter, becauſe 
"of the abundance of Bitter Herbs in that 
ile, Virgil in the Villth Eclogue, Im- 


mo ego Sardois videar tibi amariar Herbis, 


Let me appaar more Bitter than 8 
Herbs. 


| - 376. Poterat' duci quia canis fine iftis.7] 
As a Feaſt may be good without Muſick 


and Eſſences, fo a Man may be Worthy 


and Agreeable without making Verſes. 
377. Juvandis.) To pleaſe the Mind. 


To Inſtruct and inform. Juvandis com- 
prehends both, like the Greek Word, 


ge cv, 


379. Ludere qui neſtit, campeſtribus ab- 


ſtinet armis.] Ludere, to do his Exerciſes 
Javelin, handle a Pike and Sword, pla 


at Tennis, Quoits, &c. which he calls 
Arma campeſirs. The Arms of the 
Field of Mars. ; 


cho. | 
383. Liber & Ingenuus.) As if People 
of Quality cou'd know every thing with- 


out Learning. A Falſe Prejudice in their 


Favour, which has prevail'd a long 


Time. Iagenuut, a Man born of a Free 
Father. Sec the Vith Satyr of the 1ſt 


Book. 


Cenſus, as Rich enough to 
about 5 


38.4. Vitioque remotus ab omni.] As af, | 


being Well-bred and Honeſt, 1 F 
7 


a Man to make Verſes. Herace do 


leſs had his Eyes to ſome Equites who 


thought ſo. | 
385. Tu nihil invita dices facieſque Mi- 

nerva.] He ſoftens the Precepts he has 

been giving. . 5 


— 42 . 7 5 E 


2 4 


There 


with Honey, There was nothing worſe 
than this Seed mix d with Sardinia:s 


well, to Ride, Wreſtle, Swim, throw the 


— 
* A. 


380. Trochrve.] In the XXIVth ode of 
the IId Book.” Sew Grace jubeat Tre- 


Quen em RR nummorum. | 
He nap Sy 21 * wn of the 
a Knight, 


* 
— 
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2386. 1d tibi judicium eſt, ea Mens.) \ 

Judicium, the Opinion - that cauſes. a | Smyrna mei Cynne nonam poſt denique” 
| Reſolution. Mens, Whar executes it. meſſem , 
| Horace ſpeaks to the Elder Piſo, as want - Scripta Fuit nonamque edita poſt Hyemem. 

ing no Inftrution, | | 

387. Scripſeris.) The Old Commen:- | Iſecrates was Ten Tears reviſing his Pa- 
tator ſays Piſo the Elder wrote Trage- |negyrick. Horace does not however li- | 
es. mit the Time to Nine Vears; he puts a - 
In Metis deſcendat Fudicis aures.] Speak- | Definite for an Indefinite, which depends 
of Spurius Metius Tarpa, a great |on the Labour and Judgment of each 
Critick, and one of the Judges appoint- | Author, who may weaken his Work by 
ed to examine Writings. He mentions [too much Correcting it. Correction, ſays 
him in the Xth Satyr of the 1ſt Book. | Quintilian, ought alſo to have its Bounds. 
Theſe Judges or Academicians, founded | 391. Silveſtres homines ſucer interpreſqua 
by Auguſius, laſted a long while On#- | Deorum.] I think Heinſiws as Unhappy 
ius Fanurius mentions an Inſcription; | here as in his other Emendations of the 
4 which it appears, that in the Keign | Text. What is ſaid in the Sequel, is not 
of Domitian one L. Valerius Pudens, a Na: | indeed Connected with what goes before g 
tive of Tarentum, at about Thirteen | however *tis well purſud. Horace fear- 
. _ Years of Age, obtain'd the Prize of ing he might diſcourage Piſe by what 
Poetry, and was Crown'd by the Judgment | he has been ſaying of the Difficulties in 
of the Judges. Coroxnarus EST INTER | Poetry, now ſpeaks of the Rewards to 
Poxras LATINOS OMNIBUS SENTENTIIS JU- |thoſe that ſurmount them, and the 
DICUM, * Tis true, this Youth was Crown'd | Honours paid to the firſt Poets, as Or- 
in the Quinquennial Games, inſtituted by | phems, Amphion, &c. 
Domitian in Honour of Jupiter Capito- | Sacer interpreſqne Deorum.] He calls 
linus, and Mr. Maſſon has oppos'd a'| Orpheus ſo, becauſe he was a Divine, and 
- Paſſage of Suetonius about thole Games Inſtituted the Orgia. Virgil ſtiles him 
in oppoſition to Mr. Dacier's Remark | Threicius Sacerdos. The Hymns that go 
on the Duration of theſe Judges eſta- under his Name, were not made by t 
bliſh'd by Auguſtus. But, ſays t e latter, | Ancient Orpheus, who livd in Moſes's 
Do theſe Quinquennial Judges Inſtitu- Time, but by one Onomachus, who liy'd 
« ted by Domiti an, om » there were in the Time of Piſiſtratus. 
« none appointed before by Auguſtine? | 392. Cedibus & vidtu fado deterruit.] 
« Might they not continue till Domi- Horace ſpeaks of an Orpheus, who was 
4 tian's Time? And be nam'd by that more Ancient than the Expedition of 
« Emperor to preſide at thoſe Games. the Argonauts. Palephatus, a very Anci- 14 
& Mr. Maſſon's ill Reaſoning is a [ent Author, aſſures us, that the Fable of 4! 
« Conſequence of the Error he fell in- Orpheus, who by his Harmony drew Tygers | 11 
„ to about this Verſe of the Xth Sa- and Lyons after him, was invented on | 
1 . his Softning the Minds of the Baccha- 
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. Inalian Nymphs, and making em quit | 
=— Hec ego Ludo, | the Mountains, whither they were fled, | | 
Qua nec in Ade ſonent certantia Fudice | and where they had ſpent ſeveral Days 2 
8 . lin tearing Sheep to Pieces. 

F | 394. Dicta & Amphien, Thebane con- | 

Where he interprets e/fde to be a ditor arcis.} cadmus built Thebes about Þ 

_ « private Houſe, whereas it muſt be un- 1400 Years before the Birth of our Sa- | N 
9 ood of the Temple of Apollo Pa- viour, and 25 Years after *twas Built | 13 
* Jatinus. | Amphion encompaſs' d it with Walls, and | | | 
| 


; 388. Nonwmque prematur in annum. ] built a Citadel ; and for that, by his 1 
As Helvius Cinna did. He was a good | Harmony, or according to others, b | q 
Poet, and an Intimate Friend of catullus's.] his Eloquence, he perſwaded the Citi Bild. 
- He was Nine Years icvilting a Poem of | zens and feaſants, to fer their Hands to | | | 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


his call'd Smyrna. Th an Work, *twas Fabled, he rais' d the 


"MM 
to elevate Men's Courage, and quality 


oy 
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Citadel and Walls with the ſound of his 

Lyre; and that the Stones leap'd of 

themſelves into their proper Places. 
1396. Frit hac ſapientia quondam publica 


. privatis ſecernere] The tirſt Poets were 


properly. Philoſophers, who made uſe of 
Poetry the better to inſinuate themſelves 
ino Men's Minds, and ſhew them how 
to diſtinguiſh. publick and private Good, 


to govern their Paſſions, and manage 
emſelves diſcreetly in their own At- 
airs, to mind Oeconomy, to build Ci- 
ties, and obey the Laws. | 
398.  Maritis.} As we ſay Marry'd 
People, Husbands and Wives. N 
399. Leges, incidere Ligno.] The firſt 
aus Were writtenin Vertc, and in Verſe 
Solon begins his Laws. 
Line, I On Wooden Tables. The 
Romans engrav'd theirs on Copper: 
Plates. 7 | 
400, Sic honor & nomen divinis wats- 
%.] Thus Poetry and Poets acquir'd fo 


much Honour by doing god co Man- 


kind, and by Corre&ing their Extors. 
„ 4. Poſt. bos inſignts Homerus.] Yoetry 
the Second Age took another Courſe, 


them to ſerve their Country, it ſung 
the Deeds of Heroes. Homer and Tyrtau- 
began the Second Age. Te 

402. Tyrienſque. ] He was a School- 


maſter, Little, Ugly, Limping, and One 


Ey'd; the Athenians gave bum by way of 
Deriiop to the Spartans, wao by Order 
of Pythian Apollo demanded a General 
of them, to lead them againſt the Me/* 


 Jeruang, which he. did, and was beaten 


by the Aaſſinians in three teveral Bali les. 


. This ſo reduc'd the Spartans, that thay” 
were forc'd to Liſt their Slaves, and 


romiſe them the Wives of the Slain. 
he Kings of Sparta, diicourag'd by io 


many Loſſes, would have return'd Home, 
ut Hrtaus 1 ing ſome Verſes of nis 
at the Head of the Army, ſo ammated 


the Soldiers that they fell on the E- 
nemy and routed them. Some of theſe 
Veties are ſtill extant. This was about 


689 Yeats before Chriſt. | | 


403. Difte per carmina forte.) Horace 


Pleers the Oracles in the Second Age 


_ of Poetry. Ariſtophanes, with more Rea- 


Ton, puts them in the Firſt: Ocacles be- 
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he means, that the Firſt Oracles were 
deliverd in Proſe, and afterwards in 
Verſe only, which is true. | 

404. Et vita monſtrata via et.] This 
has Reference to Phyficks, and not E- 
thicks. Poetry in the Second Age began 
ro explain in Verſe the Secrets. of Na- 
ture. Vita for Natura. Nature that gives 
Life to all Things. 5 


Poetry then courted the Great. 

406. Luduſque repertus, & rum 0> 
perum finis. } He alludes to the Trage 
dies and Comedies, 
Feſtivals. 

Ne forte pudore.] 
wrote this Encomium on Poetry, to hin- 
3 being ſhock' d at the Difficulty 
Ot it. f 


met with Solers eithet alone, or with a 
Verb. | | 


arte queſitum eſt.] He does not forget 
the Grand Queſtion , Whether Poetry 
comes from Nature or Art. Horace, to 
hinder the Piſo's truſting wholly to their 
Genius, determines it, that Nature and 
Art ſhould always go together. Nature, 
tis true, is the Baſis of all, as Horace 
owns in the Third and Sixth Odes of 


ferable to Art alone, but joyn'd toge- 
ther it makes Perfection, Nature gives 
4 Facility; Att, Method and Safety. Ars 
certier quam Natuva, ſays Cicero; and Lon 
ginus oblerves, that as free as Nature 
appears, ſhe does nothing good at a ven- 
ture, and is no Enemy to Rule: . Na 
ture without Art is Blind, and Rath ; 
Art without Nature, Rude, Barren and 
Dry. Luintilian has it, We believe there's 


Nature, affifted by Art. Art is never 
ſo perfe&t as when it imitates Nature. 
Nature never ſucceeds ſo well, as when 
it conceals Art. 


Rude Ingenium. 
happy of its ſelf, is always Rude when 
not poliſh'd by at. | 
412. Qui ſtudet optatam curſu contingere 
metam.] He proves by Examples, t 


ing more Aneient than Homer. Perhaps 


Et gratia regum pieriis tentata modis. ] 


407. Muſa lyre ſolers.] Lyre hos: is 
cemarkable; for 1 think I have always 


458. Natura feret laudabile carmen, an 


410. Nec rude quid profit Ingenium.] 
A Genius, which tho 


pa; is nothing where Nature alone 
5 - Cuffices, 


/ * 


play d on Solemn 


which proves Horace 


the lVth Book. Nature alone is pre- : 


nothing Per et, but what i produc'd by 


ty Nor zs on the 


ſuffices, and where there's no Occaſion 
of Art. The Prize-Fighters not only la- 

bour'd hard to ſucceed; they liv'd in a 
general Abſtinence of every thing call'd 
Bleaſure : Are the Poets exempted from 


this Law of Labour? No Man will ever 


make a good Poet without it. 
413: Puer.] They began theſe Exer- 


ciſes yery Young. 
414. 255 Pythia cantat tibicen.] Horace 


does not mean Pythick Games, they were 
then out of Uſe, but the Players on 
the Flute in the Ancient Chorus's of 
Comedies. When all the Chorus 
ſung, one of them play'd to accompany 
the Song, who was thence calPd Choraule. 
And after their Songs were done, there 
was another Player on the Flute, who 
play'd ſingly to what was Sung ingly ; and 
this laſt was termed Pythaule, a Player 
for Pythian Songs; whish were like Po- 
ems or Hymns to Apollo, ſung in the 
City of Pytho. Diomedes ſays, When the 
Chorus ſung, the Players on the Flute ac- 
compan)'d them with the Flute call d the 
Chorus Flute, and anſwer d with the Py- 
thick Flute, to the Single Songs. Theſe 
Pythaules and choraules, who were of old 
part of the Band of Muſicians in the 
Dramatick Repreſentations, ſeparated af- 
terwards and play'd by themſelves. There 


were ſome of theſe Maſters very famous, 


and of theſe Horace ſpeaks. 

415. Didicit prius, extimuitque Magi 

um.] There never was an Eminent 
Player on the Flute, who had not ſery'd 
an Apprenticeſhip ; wherefore ſince 

Nature is not ſufficient for Little Things, 
how ſhould ſhe ſuffice for Great? 

416. Nunc ſatis eft dixiſſe, Ego mira 
poemata pango.] This Language is but 
too common now-a-days, and People too 

apt to think they have no need of Read - 

' ing the Ancients, ſince hey in their own 

Opinion think they wiite ſo well with- 
out It. 0 | fabi 

417. Occupet extremum ies.) An 
Expreſſion us'd b g 
certain Plays cry*d out, The Mange will 
take the Hindmoſt. 


Mibi turpe relinqui eff.) While I am 


Studying the Ancients others will get 
ore me, and write Comedies and 
Tragediess If 1 write without Study, 
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let who will Learn the Rules, Iwillſay 
I know them. A 

419. Ut praco, ad merces turbam qui 
cogit mend as.] Art and Nature are not 
always enough to make a good oet 3 
there muſt be alſo Faithful Friends to 
tell an Author of his Faults, which are 
hard to be found by ſuch Great Men as 
the Piſo*'s. Horace compares Rich Poets 
to publick Cryers; as the Later invited 
People to come and buy their Ware, the 
Former invited Flatterers, He who 
Praiſes, is the Purchaſer. | 

Cogit.] Convocat, Summons People and 
Flatreters together. | 

421. Dives agri:.] This Verſe is re- 
peated in the Second Satyr of the Firſt 
Book. ; 4 | - 

422. Si vero eft unctum qui recte ponere 
poſſit.] If the Rich Poet will rreat and 
lend a r Brother Poet, *twil! be a 
Wonder if he knows how to diſcernthe 
Friend from the Flatteret. Horace makes 
here en paſſant, à nice Encomium on 
the Piſo s. | 

Vnctum ponere. ] To treat high. Op- 
ſonium is underſtood, Martial {aid to 


Pomponius, N | 
uud tamen grande Sophos elamat tibi tur- 
ba togata, . © | — 
Non tw Pomponi, cena diſerta tua eft. 


»Tis not thee Pompenizs, tis th Supper, 
4 al tacks 


that is ſo Eloquent. Pliny calls 
Paralites Laudicenas. | 

423. Levi pro paupere.] Levis, 
Rant, Light, Perfidious. "A "9A 

424. Beats.) Happy; he who diſtin- 
guiſhes the Flatterer from the Friend. 

426. Tu ſeu donaris, ſew quid donare vo- 
les cui.] He adviſes the Elder Piſo never 
to read his Verſes to a Man to whom 
he has lately given, or promis'd a Pre- 
ſent. A Self. intereſted Friend will never 
make a good Critick. | 

427. Plenum Latitie.] Full of Joy for 
what was given or preſented him. 

429. Palleſcat ſuper bis.) Super his, o- 
yer and above. We 

431. Ut qui conducti plorant in funere.] 
Horace ſays there is as much difference 
between à Flatterer and a fincere Friend, 


Incon- 


as betu cen thoſe who are paid foy 
V2 "=" 
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Weeping at a Funeral, and thoſe true 
Friends who weep unfeignedly. 


* 


The 


Flatterer praiſes much - more than the 


— 


- 


- 


4 


* 


* 


* 


4 verſius.] 


Friend, as the hir'd Mourners weep 


more than thoſe whoſe Grief is fincere. 


Deriſor.] The Banterer for the Flat- 


terer. 
433. Vere laudatore. ] An: honeſt 
who praiſes what he thinks de- 


ſerves it, and ſpeaks from his Conſci- 
ence. 0 


434. Rege, dicuntur multis urgere eu 


lullis. JA Poet ſhould do like Great Lords, 


Who drink a Man up to a Pitch, to ſee 
if he betrays a Secret in his Cups, be- 
fore they truſt him with One; Other- 
wiſe he will be apt to miſtake Flatrexers 
for True Friends. Tiberius put his (on- 
fidents to this Drunken Tryal. 

437. Nunquam te fallant animi ſub vul- 
pe latentes.] Horace alludes to the Fable 
of the Fox and the Raven, quoted by 
Nannius in his Commentaries. Monſieur 
de la Fontaine has taken Care not to 
forget it, and has ſurpaſt the Ancients, 
in its Simplicity and Gaiety. | 

43. Quintilie ſi quis recitares.] The 
Poet Quintilius Varius, a Relation and 
Intimate Friend of Virgil and Horace*s. 
The Latter addreſſes the VIIlih Ode 
of the Firſt Book to him, and mourns 
his Death in the XXIVth Ode. He 
had been Dead ſome Time when this 
Epiſtle to the P:/o's was written, for 

ich Reaſon he ſays, Recitares, ju. 
bebat, ſumebat, Terms never us'd but of 


440. Delere jubebat.] When an Au- 
A 


'thor has try d and cannot Correct 
Place, he thinks he may let it go; but 
DQuintilins was in ſuch a Cale for blot- 
ting it out; a Piece of Cruelty the Mo- 
derns are ſeldom guilty of. 8 
441. Et male tornatos incudi reddere 
Horace is blam'd for making 
uſe of Two Figures in the ſame Vetſe ; 
but it happens that he uſes One only, 
for tho? he mentions the Anvil, the Fi- 


ure is One, and that is the Working 


of the Iran. Propertius in the laſt E- 
legy of the 11d Book, ſays the ſame. 


Incipe 4 anzuſto Verſus componere torno 
99 dure Porta, veni. ; 


* - 


4 


| 


2 


= 


| 
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| 442 Sr defendere deliqtum quam ver- 


tere malles.] Authors very often are 
fond of thoſe Places which are moſt li- 
able ro Exception. They are their Fa- 
vonrites, and if you will take their 
Words, the beſt of their Works. . 
43. Quin ſine rivali.] And they ad 
mire them as often without Rivals. 


445. Vir bonus. & prudens verſus repre- 


bendet inertes.] Theſe Five Veries are 
admirable, and include almoſt all that 
the Rhetoricians have ſaid of Criticiſm, 
which conſiſts of Three Things, Adding, 
Retrenching and Altering. | 


445. Verſus reprehendet inertes. ] There 


are few Pieces ro be met with now- a- 
8 without all the Faults Horace col- 
lects in theſe five Verſes; but the Faults 


of the greateſt Writers are only worth 
taking Notice of, becauſe their very 
Faults may be mitated as well as their 


Beauties : Suppoſe Monſieur Corneille had 
given his Fine Tragedy of Pompey to 


Quintilius to examine; may we not 


conclude, that in the Id Scene of the 
IId Act, when Cleopatra ſays, - 


Fe conmois ma portee, & ne prens poing & 


le change. 85 


He would have thought this Verſe mers, 


poor, weak and mean, as well as thoſe that 


follow in the IIld Scene of the 111d Act. 
Caf. Comme t. elle refit les offres de 


| ma flamme? SHE 
Ant. Comme woſant la croire, & 14 
- Croyant dans Þ ame, ; 
Par un refus modeſte & fait pour inviter 
Elle Jen dit indigne, & la croit meriter. 


A. one that durf not believe what ſhe did 


believe in her Sonl. By a Modeſt Refuſal, 
fhe ſuid ſhe was unwerthy of a Paſſion, 


which ſhe thenght ſhe deſery'd. Thele - 


verſes ate flat and affected; very far from 


the Character of Mark Antony, and 


Tragedy. The Language is mean, and 
only fit for a Life-guard- Man. 

446. Culpabit dures. ], Verſes may be 
hard either for the Words, or the 
Things; the laſt is the greateſt Fault. 
Monſieur corneille has been guilty, of it 
in theſe: Fu Pap 


* 


\ 


. 
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Les mow ent cela de leur haute naiſ- 
ance, | | 4 
Leur ame dans leur ſang prend des im- 
„ eſſiont, 8 
Qui deſſous leur vertu rangent leurs paſ- 


fions. 


»Tis hard and ſhocking to ſay, The Son! 
takes Impreſſions of Virtue in the Blood, 
which is as contrary to the Ethicks, as 
the Theology of the Pagans : Of the 
ſame kind is, what Ceſar ſays in the 
Ild Scene of the 111d Act. 


Et qui werſe en nes caury, avec Pame 
| e le ſang, X 
Et la haine du nom, & le mepris du 
4 rang. - 
| Rome did not Ieftill into 4 Roman the 
Soul and Blood. d 
Incumtu allinet atrum.] Quintilius would 
have ſet this Mark as without Grace 
and Ornament, on what Achoree ſays in 
the 11d Scene of the IId Act, ſpeaking 
of Pompey who was juſt expir'd: 


Et tient la trahiſon, que le Roy leur 
preſcrit, | ; 
Trop ow deſſous de luy pour y preſter 
'eſprit, 
Sa vertu Las leur crime augmente ain- 
Fe ſon luſtre, 
Et ſon dernier ſokpir eft un ſoupiy il. 


luſtre. 


*ris ſubtil, affected, without Grace, and 
is faulty in the Turn and Expreſſion. 
447. Tranſverſo calamo ſignum.] He 
would draw a Line quire croſs it, which 
dhe Latin, and Greeks call obelum, he 
would firike it out. : 
Ambitioſa yecidet ornamenta.) Such em- 
phatical Ornaments are cenſur'd, and 
What. Achoree ſays on Pompey's Head, would 
doubt not have been condemu'd by 
tintilius. Tis in the Illd Scene of the 
IId Act. 8 


Aces . Achillas dicowure cette 
tefte 5 
Il ſemble qui 4 parler encore elle „ap- 
( : — 


e 
e nowuel 
chaleur 


affront un rele de 
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En ſanglots mal formes exhale ſa den- 
eur. | 3 
Sa bouche encore onverte, & ſa wie 
egaree Jp 
| _ Roppellent ſa grande ame 4 peine ſepa- 
rwe, &c. 


Does not Monfieur corneille amuſe him- 
ſelf a little unſeaſonably, in Painting the 
Grimaces of this Head : The Ornament, 
to uſe Hoyace's Term, is Ambitious; the 
Image has nothing in it Noble or Na- 
tural, | 
448.-Parum claris lucem addere coges. 

Obſcurity is the greateſt Vice in a Dit- 
courſe. Photius talks very obſcurely, 


when he ſays to Prolomy, in the fiiſt 


Scene of Monſieur Corneille's Pompey 3 


Le choix des actions ow manvaiſes, ow 
bounes „ 

Ne fait qu ancantir la force des con- 
ronnes. y 


He means, That the Virtue which in- 
clines Kings to good Actions, rather 
than bad, weakens their Power; but fays 
only, That the choice ef Actions, either 
geod or bad, weakens the Power of Kings, - 
which is very dar 3 
449. Arguet ambigue dictum.] Ambi- 
uity, ſays Quintilian, muſt above all things 
e avoided. | | 
Mutanda notabit.] He will at laſt mark. 
exactiy whatrver is to be alter d. Quinti- 
lian declares, That adding and retrenching 
are eaſieſt in Correction, altering very 
difficu't. Sed facilius in his fimplicinſque 
judicium que replenda vel dejiciends ſunt, 
&c. *Tis eaſieſt and ſooneſt done, when we 
have only te add or to retrench; but when 
we muſt bring down what is too Lofty, 
reduce what is tee Abounding, place aright 
what 1is out of its Order, gather togethey 
what ts giſperſi, and abridge what 14 tes 
long; this 1s'a double Trouble, for we muſt 
condemn what has pleas'd, and find out 
that which eſcapd un. Mutanda does not 
here ſignifie to change the Place on'Fs 
bur alſo the Alcerations Quintilias ſpe 
of: Perhaps what Ceſar ſays in the 
Illd Scene of the IVth Act, would have 
been alter'd by Qujinulins 3 


U3 e 
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ent rende le premier & le Maiſtre 
Ef te glrions tive 4 f. fes Hai 
| eſt ce Ttorzens titre elent efedi 
Due je 5 ennoblir 3 de captif; 
"— mon eſprit gagne tant ſur le 


Sei en. oftims Pun, & me permette 
3 autre. 7 


Caſar would hardly have ſaid, He had 
made the glorious Title he had acquir'd of 
HMafter of the World, more noble by that of 
Slave. His Courtſhip would certainly 
Have been more worthy of ſo Glorious 
a Title; and I can ſcarce think Quints- 
lins would have ſuffer d what he adds 


A las! contre mon few mon feu me 


ſollicite. | 
ili je veux eſtre à vous, if faut que je 
: | * vous quitte, 


erbat atre ſ. s in the 1K Scene 
of the 11d 44. * | 


Et þ Jamais le ciel faveriſoit ma con- 
De 7 95 rejeton de cette illuſtre ſou- 
cane bewreuſe union de 'mon ſang. & 
A4 fien © 5s 
Dniroit à jamais ſon deſtin & le mien. 


Which offends Modeſty, and is very far 
From the Diſcretion of Virgil, who docs 
not make ide ſpeak 10 freely ill af er 
Conſummat ion, and when there was no 
need of Ceremony. 
489. Fiet Ariſt archus.] Ariſtarchus was 
A very great Critick, who hy'd in the 
Reign of Ptolomy Philadelphus, aud was 
'Conrempor with Callimachus 5; he 
wrote above Fourſcore Volumes of Com- 
mentaries on Homer, Ariſiphanes, and 
All the other Greek Poets: . He revis'd 
and corrected Homer, which Work is 
_ Joſt, with the reſt of his Criticiſms. 
which were ſo Nice and Penerrating, that 
he was commonly call'd the Diviner, on 
account of his great Sagacity. 
Cour ego amicum po in nugis.] The 
uſual Language of Flatterers: Why thall 
I offend my Friend for Trifles, by tel- 
ing him his verſes are nor good? 8 


Viz 
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451. Ha nuge ſeria ducent in mala. ] 
Horace replies very well, What you call 
Trifles will be fatal to the Peet, whom 
you Abuſe by concealing your true Sen- 
timents re agg . 

452. Deriſum ſeme tumque fint 
fer. ] This Verſe will Pres 15 le Sig- 
nification. As wen the World, or as when 
you ſhall once make a Fool of him : The 
firſt Conſtruction ſeems to me to be 
wrong. Horace is not here talking of 
the Evils which will happen to this ill 
Poet, after the Publick has niade a Fool 
of him; but of thoſe that ſhall * 
to him, after his flattering Friend has 
made a Fool of him, by deceiving him 
with falſe Praiſe ; he would prove that it 


is the Cauſe of all his Misfortunes, be- 


cauſe if he talkt ſincerely to him at firſt, 


he might have cur'd him of his Itch of 
b 


453. Vt mala quem: ſcabies. ] He terms 
that Poetical lich, mala Scabies, which 
Celſius calls fera Scabies, the moſt dan- 


| gerous Leproſy. 


Morbns regins. ] Morbus arquatus, the 
Jaundice. Lucretins : FF 


| 2 praterea fiunt quacumque tuentur 
| quati, 


Every Thing looks Tellow to theſe that have 
the Jaundice: * Twas call'd the Royal Di- 
ſeaſe, becauſe *rwas ſaid there was no 
Remedy for it, but to live the Life of 
a King. | 

44. Aut fanaticus error.] The Fane” 
ticks, that is, the Demeniacks, Aut ira- 
cunda Diana, Theſe ſtricken by Diana, 


chat is, Lunaticks, The Ancients believ d 


all Diſeaſes Infectious. 8 5 

456. Incautique ſequuntur.] Incauti, the 
Imprudent, who don't fee to what Dan- 
ger they expoſe themſelves, in follow- 
ing a Madman. | 

457. Hic dum ſublimes verſus rugatur.] 
Swublimes, thoſe he thinks the moſt Sub- 
lime; or ſublimes, which he makes look- 
ing up to Heaven, as if he would from 
chence fetch his Enthuſiaſm : Wherefore 
it has alſo been read ſublimis, with Re- 
ference to the Poet. Sublimis, peTsupery 
he goes looking up to Heaven; but ſub- 
limes verſus ſeems to me to be better. 


Horace diverts himſelf with — 
N the 
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the Frenzy of a Poet, whom Elatterers 
have made Mad, ; 

458. Nuctatur.] He Vomits them; the 
8ophiſt Ariſtides ſaid to an Emperor, 
Ie are not ſome of thoſe who Vomit up 
their Writings, but thoſe he make them. 

459. Juccurrite, longum clamat. ] By 
this longum clamat, Horace ſhews the Cu- 
ſtom of thoſe Cripples that beg'd on the 
High-Way, pronouncing the Word ſ#c- 
currite, but drawling it out ſo, that they 
made it laſt Half-an-Hour : Our Beg- 
gars underſtand this Way perfectly well. 
Lengum has been Interpreted from a- far, 

| e Bos I take it to be a long 


460, Qui ſcis an prudens huc ſe dejece- 


11 
rit. ] There's no Folly of which an ill“ 


Poet is not capable. 


461. Siculique Poetea narrabo interitum.] 


The Death of Empedocles at Agrigentum, 
Gergenti, a Town in Sicily. » 

462. Dum cupit Empedocles ardentem 
Frigidns Etnam inſiluit.] Empedocles, a 
great Philoſophical Poet, who wrote 
three Books of the Nature of Things 
quoted by Ariſtotle: He alſo wrote on 
Xerxes's Expedition; but his Daughter or 
Siſter burnt that Piece: He flouriſh'd a- 
bout 450 Years before Chriſt. Lucyetivs 
— Sax Encomium on him, in his 


Nil _ hoc habuiſe vire praclarius 
in ſe ; | 2p 

Nec ſanctum magis, &c. 
The Story of his flinging himſelf into 
Mount </£tna, is only grounded on one 


of Empedecles's Snoes, found near a Gap 
of that Mountain; and *twas ſaid the 


fiery Vertex whicPd him into it. 73- | © 


maus aſſures us Empedocles dy*d in Pelo- 


poneſus; and Neambes of Cyz.ycum reports, 


that falling out of a' Coach he broke 
his Leg aud dy'd. 255 $2 5 


463. Ardentem frigidus Atnam.] The 


Word frigidgs has been variouſly ,ex- 
pounded ; ſome pretend Horace means 


\ 


ce of a Madman, who to the 
| 2 of a God, ſeeks a bend vines 


he's afraid to find: He would be a God, 


and he dies with 775 1 

7. Inuitum qui ſervat, 5 acit oe- 
dons. 1 7 no likelyhood Horace 
mould (ay this in general: The Maxim 
would be too Extravagant ; he doubtleſs 
ſpeaks only of * Poets, invitum Pectam. 
Others that fall into Melancholy may 
[be cur'd ; *tis to be hop'd they will 
grow wiſer, as it happen'd to Damaſippus, 
whom ' Stertinins hinder'd from flinging 
himſelf into the Tiber, as Horace him- 
* in the IIId Satyr of the 11d 
B | | 1 4-2 


| Colatus juſſit ſapientem, &cc. 


r 


them, their Madneſs is deſperate, they 

ale incurable, and to be given over. 
469. Et ponet famoſa mertis amorem.] 

Tho' the Poet may be hinder d from 


deſtroying himſelf once, it would ſtill 


run in his Head, and he would attempt 
it again. Famoſa mers, a Death that 
will make the World talk of him. 

470, Nec ſatis apparet cur verſus facti- 
tet.] What Crime muſt that Man be 
guilty of, who has ſo drawn down the Ven- 
geance of the Gods, as to be poſſeſt 
with the Fury. of making Verſes. He» 
race taiks of bad Poets as People gene- 
rally do of the Wretched, He muſt have 
done ſome herrid Thing, &c. 


very Profane among the Aucients te 
piſs in a Holy - place. Perſeus in his Iſt 
r 

Pinge duos angues; puri, ſacer eſt locus, 
e extra 2 | 
Meiite. 5 


Paint two Snakes on the Wall, the Place, | 


Children, is Sacred, 655 Piſs without 3 but 
*twas a double Profanation to Piſs on 2 
Lamb, and a horrible Sacrilege to Piſs 
on the Tomb of ones Father, or An- 


Mad by it, and others Cold. The tukt | cefto 


Expoſition is the worſt, the ſecond bad 


| enough; there being little co/4 Bload in 


ſo deſperate an Action. By Frigidus, 
Horace would deſeribe all the Extrava- 


- 


IS. 
An triſte bidental moveritinceſins.] When 
a Place was ſtricken with Thunder or 
Lightning, twas thoughr to be devoted 
to Conlecration, and the Diviners went 

94 a im- 


But as for Poets there's no hope of 


471. Minxerit in patrios cineres, ] Twas. 
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immediately and ſacrific'd a Sheep 
there; Tr they enclos? 4 young Sheep | 


« Line, or a Wall, and from that Mo- 


= - ment *twas Sacred: *T was call'd Biden 

tal, from Bidente, the Name of the Sheep 
there ſactiſic d: *Twas Sacriledge to re- 
move its Bounds, mevere Bidental. If a 
dead Man was ſtricken with Thunder or 
Lightning, he was not to be Burnt by 


Nor Rs on the Art of Poetry. 


the ſame Place. Per 
Man that's Thunder- 
An quia non 
Jjubente 
Triſte jaces lucis evitandumque bidental. 
1472, 
wont to 


calls even the 
ck Bidental. 


chaſte for 


Names Law, he was to be Buzy'd in 
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arg, rg, As the Ancients were. 
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[excel, 
O Things in which Mankind does moſt 


Nature's chief Maſter-piece is \ Pricing 
well; 

And of all Writings, Sacred Pooſie 

Shines moſt Sublime to a diſcerning Eye: 

No kind of Work requires ſo nice a touch, 

And, well perforw'd, nothing Delights ſo much. 

But, oh, far be it from Records of Fame, 

To grace the Vulgar with that Sacred Name; 

Tis not a flaſh of Fancy, which ſometimes 

Dazling our Minds, ſets off the {lighteſt Rhimes 

Bright as a Blaze, but in a Moment done; 

Trae Wit is everlaſting, like the Sun; 

I 1 -_ 


F 


| Which tho? ſometimes behind a Cloud e's; 
Breaks out again, and is by all admir'd. 
Number, and Rhime, and that harmonious Sound, 
Which never does the Ear with Harſhne/s wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but vulgar Arts; 

For all in vain theſe ſuperficial parts 
Contribute to the Structure of the whole 


a 


Wt Without a Genius too; for that's the Soul: 


A Spirit which inſpires the Work throughout, 
As that of Nature moves the World about; 

A Heat which glows in every Word that's writ; 
'Tis ſomething of Divine, and more than Wit ; 
It ſelf unſeen, yet all things by it ſhown, 
Deſcribing all Men, but deſcrib'd by none. 

W here doſt thou dwell? What Caverns of the 
| Brain | 

Can ſuch a vaſt, and mickey 88 n 

Whenl, at idle hours, in vain thy Abſence mourn, 


Oh, where doſt thou retire? and why doſt thou Re - 
turn | 


Some 
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Sometimes with powerful Charms to hurry me 
away | 
From Pleaſures of the Night and at of 
the Day? 
Ev' n now too far tranſported, I am Fain 
To check thy Courſe, and uſe the needful Rein. 
As all is Dullzeſs, when the Fancy's bad, 
Bo, without Judgment, Fancy is but mad; 
And Judgment has a boundleſs Influence, 
Not only in the choice of Words, or Sen/e, 
But on the World, on Manners, and on Men; 
Fancy is but the Feather of the Pen; 
Reaſon 1s that ſubſtantial uſeful part, 


Which gains the Head, while t'otherwins the Heart. 


Here 1 ſhould all the various ſorts of Verſe, 
And the whole Art of Poetry rehearſe, 
But who that Task would after Horace do? 
The beſt of Maſters, and Examples too! 
Ecchoes at beſt, all we can ſay is vain, 

Dull the Deſign, and fruitleſs were the Pain. 
"Tis 
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Tis true, the Ancients we may rob with Eaſe, 
But who with that ſad ſhift himſelf can pleaſe, 
Without an Aclor's Pride? A Player's Art 
Is above his, who writes a borrowed Part. 

Yet modern Laws are made for later Faults, 
And new Ab/ardities inſpire new Thoughts; 
What need has Satyr, then, to live on 7 beſt, 
| When ſo much freſh Occaſion ill is left? 

| Fertile our Soil, and full of rankeſt Weeds, 
And Monſters worſe than ever Niius breeds; 
Hut hold, the Foods ſhall have no Cauſe to fear; 
is Wit and Senſe that is the Subject here. 
Defects of witty Men deſerve a Cure, ok un 
And thoſe who are ſo, will ev'n this endure. 
Firſt then of Songs, which now ſo much abound, 
Without his Song no Fop is to be found; 
A moſt offenſive Weapon, which he draws 
On all he meets, againſt 4po/o's Laws: 
_ Tho? nothing ſeems more eaſie, yet no part 
108 * requires a nicer Art; 


Fot 
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For as in Rows of richeſt pearl there lies 

Many a Blemiſh that eſcapes our Eyes, 1 

The leaſt of which Defe#?s is plainly ſnewn 

In ſome ſnall Ring, and brings the Value down; 

So Songs ſhould be to juſt Perfection wrought; 

Yet where can we fee one without a Fault, 

Exact Propriety of Words and Thought? 

Expreſſion eaſie, and the Fancy high, 

Yet that not ſeem to creep, nor this to fly; 
No Words tranſpos d, but in ſuch Order all, 
As, tho” with Care, may ſeem by Chance to fall. 

Here, as in all things elſe, is moſt unfit 
Bare Ribaldry, that poor Pretence to Wit; 

Such nauſeous Songs by a late Author made 

Call an anwilling Cenſure on his Shade. 

Not that warm Thoughts of the tranſporting Joy, 

Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or the niceſt cloy; 

But ob ſcene Words, too groſs to move Deſire, 

Like Heaps of Fewel, do but choak the Fire. 
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On other Theams he well deſerves our Praiſe, | 
But palls that Appetite he meant to raiſe. _ 
Next, Exxex, of ſweet, but ſolemu Voice; | 
And ofa  Subjett grave exacts the Choice; . 
The Praiſe of Beauty, Valour, Wit contains, # 
And there too oft deſpairing Love complains: 
| In vain alas! for who by Wit is moved! : 
That Phenix-ſhe deſerves to be beloved: 
But noiſie Nonſenſe, and ſuch Fops as vex 
Mankind, take moſt with that fantaſiick Sex. 
| This to the Praiſe of thoſe who better knew ; 
The Many raiſe the Value of the Few. 
But here, as all our Sex too oft have try'd, . 
Women have drawn my wandring Thoughts aſide. 
Their greateſt Fault who in this kind have writ, 
ls net Defect in Words, nor want of Wit; 5 
But ſhould. this Muſe harmonious Numbers yield, 
And every Couplet be with Fancy ird; 3 
If yet a juſt Coherence be not made . 
| Between each * and the whole Model laid 
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80 right, that ev'ry Line may higher riſe, 
Like goodly Mountains, till they reach the Sies; 
Such Trifles may perhaps of late have paſt, 
And may be lik'd a while, but never laſt; 
*Tis Epigram, tis Point, tis what you will, 3 
But an Elegy, nor Writ with Skill, 
No * Panegyrick, nor a f Cocpers-Hill. 
A higher Flight, and of a happier Force, 
Are Opas, the Muſes moſt unculy Horſe, 
That bounds ſo fierce, the Rider has no reſt, 
But foams at Mouth, and moves like one poſe ſts 
The Poet here muſt be indeed inſpired, 

With Fury too, as well as Fancy fired. | 
Cowley might boaſt to have perform'd this Part, 
Had he with Nature join'd the Rules of Art; 
But ill Expreſſion on gives ſometimes Allay 

To noble Thoughts, whoſe Fame willne'er decay. 
Tho? all appear in Heat and Fury done, 

The e Rill muſt / ſoft and eafee run. 


X . Theſe 


PEE Hallers. + Denham's. + Pindarick Odes. 
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Theſe Laws may ſound a little too ſevere; 

But Judgment yields, and Fancy governs here; 
Which, tho? extravagant, this Muſe allows, 
And makes the Work much eaſier than it ſhews. 
Ol all the Ways that wiſeſt Men could find 
To mend the Age, and mortifie Mankind, 
Sarxx well-writ has moſt ſucceſsful prov'd, 
And cures, becauſe the Remedy is loud. 
Tis hard to write on ſuch a Subject more, 
Without repeating Things ſaid oft before. 
Some vulgar Errors only we'll remove, 
That ſtain this Beauty which we ſo much love. Y 
Of choſen Words ſome take not Care enough, 
And think they ſhould be as the Subject rough; 

This Poem muſt be more exaRtly made, ; 
And ſharpeſt Thoughts! in ſmootheſt Words con- | 

r 1 | 
Some think, if ſharp enough, they cannot Fail, - 
As if their only Buſineſs was to rail; 


But, | 
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But, humane Frailty 0 to unfold, 
Diſtinguiſhes a Satyr from a Scold. 

Rage you muſt hide, and Prejudice lay down; 

A Satyr's Smile is ſharper than his Frown ; 

So, while you ſeem to ſlight ſome Rival Youth, 

_ Malice it ſelf may paſs ſometimes for Truth. 
The Laureat here may juſtly claim our Praiſe, 
Crown'd by f Mack-Fleckno with Immortal Bays; | 
Tho” praisdand pun;ſh'donce for other*stRhimes, 
His own deſerve as great Applauſe ſometimes; 

Yet [| Pegaſus, of late, has born dead Weight, 
Rid by ſome lumpiſh Miniſters of State, 
Here reſt, my Muſe, ſuſpend thy Cares a while, 
A more important Task attends thy Toil. 

As ſome young Eagle that deſigns. to fly 

A long unwonred Journey through the Sky, 

e Weighs 


\ 


* Mr, Dryden. + A famous Satyrical Poon of his. + A Copy of Ver- 
ſes, call'd, An Eſſay on Satyr, for which Mr. Dryden was bath Applauded 
and Beaten; tho not only Innocent. but NT of the whole Matter. 
0 A Pocm call'd, The Hind and Panther. 
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Meigbe all 1 dang” rous Enterprize before; | vob. 
Over what Lands and Seas ſhe is to ſoar, 
Doubts her own Strength ſo far; and juſtly fears 
That lofty Road of Airy Travellers; 
But yet incited by ſome bold Defign, Tis any 
That does her Hopes beyond her Fears incline, 
Prunes ev'ry Feather, views her ſelf with Care, 
At laſt reſols/d, the flounces i in the Air 
Away ſhe flies; ſo ſtrong, ſo high, ſo faſt, _ 
She leſſens to us, and is Joft at laſt. 5 
SF (but too weak for ſuch a weighty thing) 
The Muſe inſpies a ſharper Note 25 ſing; 
To guide the Tenorant, and warn the Bold? 3 
On then, my Muſe, ad ventrouſſy engage 
To give Inſtructions that concern the Stage. 5 
The Unities of Action, Time, and Place, 
Which, if obſerv'd, give Pl avs ſo greata Grace, 
Are, tho? but little Prattis d, too well known 
To be taught here; where we pretend alone 


From 155 
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From nicer Faults to purge the preſent Age, 
Leſs obvious Errors of the Engliſh Stage. 
Firſt then, 8SoLILO VI ES had need be few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in Paſſion too; 

Our Lovers, talking to themſelves, for want 
Of Friends, make all the Pit their Coufidant : ; 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a Friend, only to tell it us: 

Thy Occaſion ſhould as naturally fall, 

As when 8 * Bellario confeſſes all. 

Fic u RES of Speech, which Poets think ſo fine, 
Art's needleſs Varniſh to make Nature ſhine, 
Are all but Paint upon a beauteous Face, 
And in Deſcriptions only claim a Place. 

Bur, to make Rage declaim, and Grief diſtourſe, 
From Lovers in Deſpair fine things | to force, 

Muſt needs ſucceed; for who can chuſe but pity 
A Sing Hero miſerably witty? | 
1 But, 


2 In Fhilaſter, a Play of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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But, oh, the Dialogues, where Jeſt and Mock 
Is held up like a Reſt at Shittle-cock! 
Or elſe, like Bells, eternally they chime; 

They 7 gh 1 in Smile, and dye 1 in Rhime. [t hought? f 


What Things are theſe, who would be Poets 
By Nature not inſpir d, nor Learning taught. 


Some Wit they have, and therefore may deſerve 
A better Courſe than this, by which they faryy: * 


But to write Plays! why, tis a bold Pretence 
To Judgment, Breeding, Wit, and Eloquence; 008 


Nay more; for they muſt look within, to find 


Thoſe ſecret Turns of Nature in the Mind; _ 


Without this Part, in vain would be the. Whole, 
And but a Body all, without a Soul: 
All this together yet is but a Part 


Of Dialogue, that great and powerful Art, i 3 


Now almoſt loſt, which the old Grecjans knew) 
From whom the Romans fainter Copies drew, 


. Wee comprehended ſince, but by a few. 


Plato, 
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| Plato, and Lucian, are the beſt Remains 

Of all the Wonders which this Art contains; 

Vet to our ſelves we Juſtice muſt allow, 

Shaleſpear and Fletcher are the Wonders now: | 

| Conſider them, and read them o'er and o'er, 

Go ſee them play'd, then read them as before; 

For, tho' in many Things they groſly fail, 

Over our Paſſions ſtill they ſo prevail, 

That our own Grief by theirs is rock'd aſleep, 
The Dull are fore'd to feel, the Wiſe to weep. 

Their Beauties imitate, avoid their Faults ; 

N irſt, on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts; 

Turn! it, with Time, a thouſand ſeveral Ways; 

N oft alone has n Aare to W 

80 fair) of king perfect Characters: : f 

There's no ſuch thing in Nature, and you draw 

A faultleſs Monſter, which the World ne'er ſaw; 

Some Faults muſt be, that his Misfortunes drew, 


But ſuch a5 may deſerve Compaſlion too. 
OED PT Bein 
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Beſides the main Deſign compos'd with Art; FN - 

Each moving Scene muſt be a Plot apart; 8 

Contrive each little Turn, mark every Place, 4 

As Painters firſt chalk ( out the future Face; OILY 

Yet be not fondly your own Slave for this, 

But change hereafter what appears amiſs. 
Think not ſo much Ie CY . e 0 

place, 
As what a Man would * ay in | fach a Caſe | 
Neither in Comedy will this ſuffice, 

The Player too muſt be before your Eyes; 

And tho! tis Drudgery to ſtoop ſo low, 

To him you muſt your utmoſt Meaning ſhow. 

Expoſe no /6 angle Fop, but lay the Load 

More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad; 

Meer Coxcombs are too obvious; oft we ſee 

A Fool derided by as bad as he; 

Hawks fly at nobler Game; in this low way, 

A very Ou may prove a Bird of Prey: 

' Small Poets ſo will one poor Fop devour; 

| But, to en like Beer, from every Flower, 


3 


Ingredients „ 
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Ingredients to compoſe this precious Juice, 


Which ferves the World for Pleaſure and for Vfe | 


In ſpight of Faction this would Favour get: 
But f Falſtaff ſtands unimitated yet. : 


Is when the Wit of ſome great Poet ſhall 

80 overflow, that is, be none at all, 

That ev'n his Fools ſpeak Senſe, as if poſſeſt, 
And each by Inſpiration breaks his Jeſt; 

If once the Fuſtneſs of each Part be loſt, 

- Well we may laugh, but at the Poet's Coſt. 
That filly thing, Men call Sheer-Wit, avoid, 
With which our Age ſo nauſeouſly is doyd, 
Humour the main; Wit ſhould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thought. 

But, ſince the Poets we of late have known, 
Shine in no Dreſs ſo much as in their own; 
The better by Example to convince, | 
Caſt 255 a View « on this wrong ſide of Senſe. 


Firſt 


Another Fault which often does befall, LY 


7 + An Aenne Character in a Play of Shakeſpear's. 


| 
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Firſt, a Soliloquy is calmly te. _ 
Where every Reaſon is exactly weight; * 1 
Which once perform d, moſt opportunely comes 
Some Hero frighted at the Noiſe of Drums 
For her ſweet ſake, whom at jr/? ſight he loves; 
And all in Metaphor his Paſſion proves; 6: ; 
But ſome ſad Accident, tho yet unknown, 
Parting this Pair, to leave the Swain alone; 
He ſtreigbt grows jealous, tho? we know not why, 

Then, to oblige his Rival, needs will be: 1 
But firſt he makes a Speech, wherein he tells 

The abſent Nymph how much his F lame excels; 

And yet bequeaths her enerouſly now _ 

To — 5 Man ee yet he — * 

Who ſtreight appears (but who can Fate withſtand?) | 
Too late alas to hold his haſty Hand, | 
That juſt has giv'n himſelf the cruel Stroke, 

At which his very Rival's Heart is broke ; 
Who more to his zew Friend than Miſtreſs kind, 
Moſt ſadly mourns at being left behind; 
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Of ſuch a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms 
To Love, and living in his Lady's Arms. theſe? 
How ſhameful, and what monſtrous things are 
And then they rail at thoſe they cannot pleaſe; 
| Conelude us only partial for the Dead. 
And grudge the Sign of old Ben. Jobnſon's Head; ; 
When the intrinſicł Value of the Stage 
Can ſcarce be judg d but by a following Age; 
For, Dances, Flutes, Italian Songs, and Rhime, 
May keep up /i»4inz Nonſenſe for a time. 
But that will fail, which now ſo much Oer rules, 
And Senſe no longer may /abmit to Fools. | 
Breathleſs almoſt we are at loſt got up 
Parnaſſus Hill, on whoſe bright Airy Top 
The Epick Poets ſo divinely ſhow, _ . 
And with uf? Pride behold the reſt below. 
Heroic Poems have a juſt Pretence - | 
To be the higheſt Reach of human Senſe : 
A Work of ſuch ineſtimable Worth, : 
There are but :wo the World has yet brought forth; 
Homer, 


I 
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Homer, and Virgil With what ſacred Awe 
Do thoſe meer Sounds the World's Attention draw! 
Juſt as a Changeling ſeems below the reſt 
Of Men, or rather 1 is 2 two-legg'd Beaft; 
So theſe Gigantick Souls amaz'd we find 
As much above the reſt of human kind. 
Nature's whole Strength united! | endleſs Fame, 
And univerſal Shouts, attend their Name! 
| Read Homer once, and you can read no more: 
For all things elſe appear fo dull and poor, 
Perſe will ſeem Proſe; yet often on him look, ä 
And you will hardly aced another Book. 
Had Boſſu never writ, the World had Nill, | 
Like Indians,” view'd this W 1 of 
| Skill; 3 
As ſomething of Divine, the Work aithired ; 
Not hoped to be Iaſtructed, but Inſpired; 
But he, diſcloſing ſacred Myſteries, ; 


Has ſhewn where all the mighty Magick lies; $. 
1 
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Deſcrib'd the Seeds, and in what Order ſown, 
That have to ſuch a vaſt Proportion grown. | 
Sure, from ſome Angel he the Secret knew, 5 
Who through this Labyrinth has given the. Clue! 
But what, alas, avails it poor Mankind 
To ſee this promiſed Land, yet ſtay behind? 
The Way is ſhewn, but who has Strength to go? 
What skillful Bard does ev'ry Science know? 
Whoſe Fancy flies beyond weak Reaſon s Sight, 
And yet has Judgment to direct it rig? 
Whoſe juſt Diſcernment, Virgil. lile, is ſuch, 
Never to ſay too little, or too much? | 
Let ſuch a Man begin without delay ; 
But he muſt do beyond what I can ſay. 
Muſt above Milton's lofty Flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spencer and Torquato fail. 
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Deſign d for a Chorus in chat Play. 


| ls ſent by angry Providence! 

The Gentleſt Nature, nobleſt Mind, 
Courage, Arts, and Eloquence, 

Were intermix'd in Him alone; ; 

Yet in one Moment overthrown! wy. 

Could Chance, or Senſeleſs Atoms, j join 
To form a Soul fo great as His? 

Or would thoſe Powers we call Divine, 

Deſtroy their own chief Maſter · piece? 

Where ſo much Difficulty lyes, 

The Doubtful are the only Wiſe. 


TOW great a Curſe on Human Kind F: 


And, | 
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And, what does more perplex our Thoughts; 
Juſt Heav'n the * Beſt of Romans ſends, 

To do the very worſt of Faults, 
And kill the deareſt of his Friends. 

Alas, this is above our reach; 


What- ever Prieſts preſume to Preach. 
S 2 
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OW have we wander'd along diſmal Night, 
Led through blind Paths by each delu- 
ding Light! 
Now plung d in Mire, now by ſharp Brambles cons 
With Tempeſts beat, and to the Winds aScorn! 
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Loſt, weary'd, ſpent! but ſee the Eaſtern Star, 


And glimmering Light dawns kindly from afar. 
Bright Goddeſs hail! while we by thee ſurvey 
The various Errors of our painful Way; 


While guided by ſome Clew of Heav- nly Thread, 
The perplex d Labyrinth we backward tread; 


Thro' Rulers Avarice, Pride, Ambition, Hate, 


Perverſe Cabals, and winding Turns of State, 


The Senate's Rage, and all the crooked Lines 
Of incoherent Plots, and wild Deſigns ; 
Till getting out where firſt we enter'd in, 


A new bright Race of Glory we begin. 


As, after Winter, Spring's glad Face appears, 


As the bleſt Shoar to ſhipwrack'd Mariners, 


Succeſs to Lovers, Glory to the Brave, 
— to the Sick, or Freedom to the Slave, 
| — ; 
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Such was Great * Ceſar”s Day! the wond'rous 
Day, | 

That long in Fate's dark Boſom TER lay, 

Heav'n to abſolve, and Satisfaction bring, 

For twenty Years of Miſery and Sin! 

What Shouts, what Triumph; what unruly Joy 

Swell'd ew'ry Breaſt, did ev'ry Tongue employ, 

With dire& Rays, whilſt on his People ſhone - 

The King Triumphant from the Martyr's Throne! 

Was ever Prince like him to Mortals giv'n? 

So much the Joy of Earth, and Care of Heav'n! 

Under the Preſſure of unequal Fate 

Of ſo erect a Mind, and Soul ſo great! 

So full of Meekneſs, and ſo void of Price, 

When born aloft by Fortune's higheſt Tide! 

Mercy like Heav'ns, his chief Prerogative, 

His Joy to ſave, and Glory to forgive. 

een . 
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All Storms compos d, and Tempeſts * aſleep, 

He, Halcyon like, ſate brooding 0 er the Deep. 

He ſaw the Royal Bark ſecurely ride, 

No Danger threat ning from the peaceful Tide; 

And he who, when the Winds and Sea were high, 

Oppos'd his Skill, and did their Rage defie, 

No Diminution to his Honour thought, 

T* enjoy the Pleaſure of the Calm he brought. 

Shou'd he alone be ſo the People's Slave, 

As not to ſhare the Bleſſings that he gave?) 

But not till full of providential Care, 

Lie choſe a Pilot i in his Place to ſteer. 

One in his Father's Councils and his own 
Long exercis'd, and grey in Buſineſs grown. 

W hoſe confirm'd Judgment, and ſagacious Wit, 
Ene wall the Sands on which raſh Monarchs ſplit ; 

Okt riſing Winds could, e'er they blew, ini. 

and from walch Quarter to expect the Storm. 

Such 
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Such was, or ſuch he ſeem'd, whom Cz ſar choſe, 
And did all Empire's Cares in him repoſe: 

That after all his Toils and Dangers paſt, 

He might lye down and taſte ſome Eaſe at laſt. 


Now ſtands the Stateſman of the Helm poſſeſt, 


On him alone three mighty Nations reſt ; | 


"Byrſa his Name, bred at the wrangling Bar, 
And skilbd in Arms of that litigious War; 
But more to Wit's peacefuller Arts inclin'd, 


Learning's Mecenas, and the Muſes Friend. 


Him ev'ry Muſe in ev'ry Age had ſung, 


His eaſie flowing Wit and charming Tongue, 
Had not the treach'rous Voice of Pow'r inſpir'd 


His mounting Thoughts, and wild Ambition fir d: 


Diſdaining leſs Alliances to own, 


He now ſets up for Kinſman of the Throne; 


FE. of Clarendon. 
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And 


oa 

And. Auna, by the Power her Father gain -d, ; 
Back'd with | great Ceſar's abſolute Command, 
On falſe Pretence of former Contracts made, 
ls forc'd on n brave *Britannicus's Bed. 


Thus rais'd, his Inſolence his Wit . 

And meaneſt Avarice maintain'd his Pride. 

When Cæſar, to confirm his Infant State, 
Drown'd in Oblivion all old Names of Hate, 
By threat'ning many, but excepting none 
That pay'd the Purchaſe of Oblivion, 

Byrſa his Maſter's free given Mercy fold, 

And Royal Grace retail'd for Rebel Gold. 

| That new State Maxim he invented firſt, 

(To aged Time's laſt Revolution curſt) 

That teaches Monarchs to oblige their Foes, 

And their beſt Friends to  Beggary _ 


Due of York. | 8 | For 
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For theſe, he ſaid, would ſtill beg on and ſerves 
"Tis the old Badge of Loyalty to ſtarve. 

But harden'd Rebels muſt by Bribes be won, 
And paid for all the mighty Ills they ve done; 
When Wealth and Honour from their Treaſons 
flow, 

How can they chuſe, 1 but very bins grow? 
This falſe ungrateful Maxim Byr/a taught, 

Vaſt Sums of Wealth from thriving Rebels brought. 
Titles and Power to Thieves and Traitors ſold, 
Swell'd his ſtretch'd Coffers with an 


Gold. 
[ſown 
E all theſe Tears — in theſe firſt Seeds was 


His Country? s following Ruin, and his own. 


Of that accurſt and ſacrilegious Crew, 
Which great by Merit of Rebellion grew, 
| Had 
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Had all unactive periſf'd and unknown, 
The falſe Antonius had ſuflic'd alone, "FE 
To all ſucceeding Ages to proclaim, th 
Of this State Principle, the Guilt and Shame. 
Antonius, early in Rebellious Race, 
Swiftly ſet our, nor ſlack'ning in his Pace; 
The ſame Ambition that his youthful Heat 
Urg'd'to all Ills, the little daring Brat, 
With unabated Ardour does engage 7 
The loathſome Dregs of his decrepit Age; 
Bold, full of native and acquir'd Deceit, 
Of ſprightly Cunning, and malicious Wit; 


Still drawing round the Government his Line, 
Bald on the Walls, or buſie in the Mine. 
Lewd as the Stews, but to the blinded Eyes 


| Reſtleſs, projecting ſtill ſome new Deſign, | ; 


Of the dull Crowd, as Puritan preciſe. - 


A EAI of Shaftsbury. Eb : 3 | ed Before 
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Before their Sight he draws the Jugler's Cloud + 
Of publick Int'reſt, and the People's Good. 
The working Ferment of his active Mind, 
In his weak Body's Cask with Pain confin'd, 
Would burſt the rotten Veſſel where 'tis pent, 
But that tis tapt to give the Treaſon vent. 
[Hand 
Such were the Men, that from the Stateſman” 8 
Not Pardon only, but Promotion gain'd ; 
All Offices of Dignity or Pow'r 
Theſe ſwarming Locuſts greedily devour ; 
Preferr'd to all the Secrets of the State, 
Theſe ſenſeleſs Sinners in the. Counſel fate, 
In their unjuſt deceitful Ballance laid, 
The great Concerns. of War and Peace were 
. [weigh'd. 
This Wiſe * Lovi/ſur knew, whoſe mighty Mind 
Had Univerſal Tops long deſign'd; 
* French King. | = And 


Thought nothing there impoſſible to Gold: 


ou 

And when he all Things found were bought and 

{ fold 

With mighty Sums, thro ſecret Channels brought, 

On the corrupted Counſellors he wrought. - 

Againſt the neighb'ring Belgians they declare 

A hazardous and an expenſive War. 

Their freſh Affronts and matchleſs 3 
To Cæſar's Honour made a fair Pretence; 
Meer Outſide this, but, ruling by his Pay, 
Cunning Loviſus did this Project lay, 

| By mutual Damages to weaken thoſe 

Who only could his vaſt Deſigns oppoſe. : 

But Cæſar looking with a juſt Diſdain 

Upon their bold Pretences to the Main, 

Sent forth his Royal Brother from his Side, 

To laſh their Inſolence, and curb their Pride; 

Britannicus, by whoſe high Virtues grac'd 

The preſent Age contends with all the paſt: 


Him 


* . 
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Him Heaw'n a Pattern did for Heroes form, 

| Slow to adviſe, but eager to perform, 

In Counſel calm, fierce as a Storm in Fight, 

Danger his Sport, and Labour his Delight. 

To him, the Fleet, and Camp, the Sea, and Field, 

Did equal Harveſts of bright Glory yield. 

No leſs each civil Virtue him commends, 

The beſt of Subjects, Brothers, Maſters, Friends; 

To Merit juſt, to needy Virtue kind, 

True to his Word, and conſtant to his Friend. 

What's well reſoly'd, as bravely he purſues, 

Fixt in his Choice, as careful how to chuſe. 

Honour was Born not planted i in his Heart, 

And Virtue came by Nature, not by Art. 

Where Glory calls, and Cæſar gives Command, 

He flies: His pointed Thunder in his Hand. 

The Belgian Fleet endeavour'd, but in vain, 

The Tempeſt of his F ury to ſuſtain: | 
2 85 ; Shatter'd 
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Shatter'd and torn, before his Flags they fly 
Like Doves that the exalted Eagle ſpy, 8 
Ready to ſtoop and ſeize them from on high. 
He, Neptune like, when from his watry Bed, 
Above the Waves lifting his awful Head, 
He ſmiles, and to his Chariot gives the Rein, 
In Triumph rides o'er the aſſerted Main; 

And now returns, the watry Empire won, 0 

At Czſar's Feet to lay his Trident down. 

But who the Shouts and Triumphs can relate 
Of the glad Iſle that his Return did wait. 
Rejoicing Crowds attend him on the Strand, 
Loud as the Sea, and numerous as the Sand. 
A Joy too great to be by Words expreſt 
Shines 1 in each Eye, and beats in ev'ry Breaſt, 
So Joy the many, but the wiſer few - 
The Godlike Prince with filent Wonder view. 


The | 
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The grateful Senate his high Acts confeſs 

In a vaſt Gift, but than his Merit leſs. 
Britannicus is all the Voice of Fame, 
Britannicus! ſhe knows no other Name: 
The Peoples Darling, and the Court's Delight, 
Lovely in Peace, as dreadful in the Fight! 

Shall he, ſhall ever he, Who now commands 


So manythouſand Hearts, and Tongues, and Hands, 


Shall ever he, by ſome ſtrange Crime of Fate, 
Fall under the ignoble Vulgar's Hate? 
Who knows? The Turns of Fortune who can tell? 
Who fix her Globe, or ſtop the rowling Wheel? 


The Crowd's a Sea, whoſe Wants runhigh or low, 


According as the Winds, their Leaders, blow. 
All calm and ſmooth, till from ſome Corner flies 
An envious Blaſt thar makes the Billows riſe. 


The Blaſt, that whenceit comes, or where it goes, 


We know not, but where-e'er it liſts it blows. 


5 9 Was 
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Was not of old the Jewiſh Rabbles Cry | | 
Haſanna firſt, and after Crucifie? | 


Now Byr ſa with full Orb illuſtrious ſhone, 
With Beams reflected from his glorious Son; 
All Pow'r his own, but what was giv'n to thoſe 
That Counſellors by him from Rebels roſe : 
But rais'd ſo far, each now diſdains a Firſt; 
The Taſte of Power does but inflame the Thirſt. 
With envious Eyes they Byr/a's Glories ſee, 
Nor think they can be great, while leſs than he. 
Envy their Cunning ſharpen'd, and their Wit, 
Enough before for teacherous Counſels fit. 


T” accuſe him openly not yet they dare, 158 
But ſubtly by Degrees his Fall prepare. 

They knew by long experienced Deſert 
How near he grew rooted to Coſars _— ; 


- 
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To move him hence requir d no common Skill; 
But what is hard to a reſolved Will? 
They found his publick Actions all conſpire, | 
| Wiſely apply'd, to favour their Deſire. 
But one they want their Venom to ſuggeſt, 


And make it gently ſlide to Cæſar's Breaſt. 
Who fitter than 7 zllerins for this Part . 

And him to gain requir'd but little Art, 

For Miſchief was the Darling of his Heart, 

A Compound of ſuch Parts as neyer yet 

In any one of all God's Creatures met, 

Not ſick Men' 8 Dreams ſo various or ſo wild, 

Or of ſuch diſagreeing Shapes compil'd ; 

Yet through all Changes of his ſhifting Scene, 

Still conſtant to Buffoon and Harlequin: 

As if he had made a Pray'r, than his of Id 
More fooliſh, that turn'd all he touch'd to Gold. 


3 * Dyke of Buckingham, | Z. | G od 
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G God granted him to play th? Eternal Fool, 

| = And all he handled turn to Ridicule. 

| ; Thus a new Midas truly he appears, n 

| And ſhews through all Diſguiſe his Aſſes Ears 

| Did he the weightieſt Buſineſs of the State 
At Council or in Senate Houſe debate, | 

King, Country, all, he for a Jeſt wou'd quit, 
To catch ſome little Flaſh of paltry . 
How full of Gravity ſo cer he ſtruts, i 
The Ape in Robes will ſcramble for his Nuts: 
Did he all Laws of Heav'n or Earth defie, By, 
Blaſpheme his God, or give his King the Lie, 


Adultery, Murders, Buggery commit, | 
Still *ewas a Jeſt, and nothing but Sheer-Wir. | 
At laſt this edg'd-tool Wit, his darling Sport, 
Wounded himſelf, and baniſh'd him the Court. 
Like common Juglers, or like common Whores, 
All his Tricks 2 he was kick d out of Doors 


7 Not 
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Not chang'd in Humour by his Change of Place, 
He ſtill found Company to ſuit his Grace; 1 
Mountebanks, Quakers, Chymiſts, Trading Var. 


pimps, players, Citty Sheriffs, and Suburb Harlots; ; 


| He wag d, and ten Years Rage produc dia Farce. 


War his Averſion, once he heard it roar, 


But Damn him if he ever hear it more; 


And there you may believe him, tho'he ſwore. 


But with Play-Houſes, Wars, immortal Wars, 


As many rowling Years he did employ, 1 5 
And Hands almoſt as many, to deſtroy £ | 7 
Heroick Rhime, as Greece to ruin Troy. : 
Once more, ſays Fame, for Battle he prepares, 
And threatens Rhymers with a ſecond Farce. 
But if as long for this as that we ſtay, 
He'll finiſh Clevedon ſooner than his Play. 

This precious Tool did the new Stateſmen uſe | 
In Ceſar” 8 Breath their Whiſpers to infuſe: 

* Rehearſal, 2 2 SGufſpicion's 
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Suſpicion? s bred by Gravity, Beard and Gown, 
| But who ſuſpects the Madman and Buffoon? 
Drolling Villerius this Advantage had, 

And all his Jeſts ſober Impreſſions made. 

Beſides he knew to chuſe the ſofteſt Hour, 
When Cz/ar for a while forgot his Pow'r, 

And coming tir'd from Empire's grand Affairs, 

In the free Joys of Wine relax d his Cares. 
Then 'twas he play'd the ſly ſucceſsful Fool, 

And ſerious Miſchief did in Ridicule. can, 

'Then he with jealous Thoughts his prince cou'd 

And gild with Mirth and glittering Wit the Pill. 
With a grave Mien, Diſcourſe arid decent States | 

| Fe pleaſantly the Ape could imitate, 

And ſoon as a Contempt of him was bred, 

It made the EY for Hatred to ſucceed. 


| —— —Gravities Diſguiſe 
The great Jeſt of all he'd needs be wiſe, 
Here he * oe 
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[Fire, 
Was Noon, wbenl, ſcorch' with the double 


Ofthe hot Sun, and my more hot Deſire, - 
Stretcht on my downey Couch at Eaſe was laid, 
Big with Expectance of the lovely Maid. | 
The Curtains but half drawn, a Light let in, 
Such as in Shades of thickeſt Groves! is ſeen; ; 
Such as remains, when the Sun flies away, 
Or when Night” s gone, and yet it is not Day. 
This Light to modeſt Maids muſt be allow'd, 
Where Shame may hope its guilty Head to hrowd. 
Wl 3 „ 
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And now my Love, C appear, 
Looſe on her Neck fell her divided Hair; i Air. 0 
L ooſe as her flowing Gown, that w anton din the J 
In ſuch a Garb, with ſuch a Grace and Mein, 
Jo her rich Bed came the Mirian Queen. 
So Lais look'd, when all the Youth of Greece 
With Adoration did her Charms confeſs. 
Her envious Gown to pull away! try'd, 

But ſhe reſiſted ſtill, and ſtill deny'd ; 
; But ſo reſiſted, that ſhe ſeem'd to be 
Unwilling to obtain the Victory. 
So Lat laſt, an eaſie Conqueſt had, 
Whilſt my fair Combatant her ſelf betray'd: * 
But when ſhe naked ſtood. before my Eyes, 
Gods! with what Charms did ſhe my Soul ſurpriſe 2 
What ſnowy Arms did I both fee and feel? 


on what rich Globes did her ſoft Boſom ſwell? ? 


BY 
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plump, as ripe Cluſters, roſe each glowing Breaſt, 


| Courting the Hand, and ſuing to be preſt! 
What aſmoothPlain was on her Belly ſpread? | 
Where thouſand little Loves and Graces play'd 
W hat Thighs! what Legs! But why ſtrive lin vain, 
Each Limb, each Grace, each F eature to explain? 


One Beauty did through her whole Body ſhine. . 


I ſaw, admir'd, and preſt it cloſe to mine. 


Thereſt, who knows not? Thus intranc'd we lay, | 
Till in each other's Arms we dy'd away; ( 
O give me ſuch a Noon (ye Gods) toevery Day. 
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THE. 


FOURTH ODE. 


O F THE 


| Second Book of H 0 R 4 ( . 


Luſh not, my Friend; to own the Love” 


Which thy fair Captive's Eyes do move: . 


Achilles, once the Fi ierce, the Brave, 
Stoopt to the Beauties of a Slave; 


Tecmeſſa's Charms could over- power LT - 


Ajax her Lord and Conquerour; | 
Great Agamemnon, when Succeſs 
Did all his Arms with Conqueſt bleſs ; 
When Hector's fall had gain'd him more 
Than ten long rolling Years before, 
By a bright Captive Virgin's Eyes 
Even in the midſt of Triumph dies. 


You 
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You know not to what mighty Line 
The lovely Maid may make you join; 
See but the Charms her Sorrow wears, 
No common Cauſe could draw ſuch Tears: 
Thoſe Streams ſure that adorn her ſo 
For Loſs of Royal Kindred flow: 
Ohl think not ſo divine a thing 
Could from the Bed of Commons ſpring; 
Whoſe Faith could ſo unmov'd remain, 
And ſo averſe to ſordid Gain, 
Was never born of any Race 
| That might the nobleſt Love diſgrace. 
Her blooming Face, her ſnowy Arms, 
Her well ſhap'd Leg, and all her Charms 
Of her Body and her Face, 
: I, poor I, may ſafely praiſe. 
Suſpect not Love the youthful Rage 
From Horace's delining Age, 
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Since perjur d doſt more e charming grow, | 
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But think remov'd, by forty Years, 


All his Flames and all thy Fears. 


— 
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rn 
' Second Book Hon gen ; 


F ever any injur'd Power, 


By which the falſe Barine ſwore, by 


Falſe, fair Barine, on thy Head 
Had the leaſt Mark of Vengeance ſned 


If but a Tooth or Nail of thee _ 


Had ſuffer'd by thy Perjury, 
1 ſhould believe thy Vows; but thou 


0 
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Of all our Youth the publick Care, 
Nor half ſo falſe as thou art Fair. 

It thrives with thee to be forſworn 
By thy dead Mother's ſacred Urn, 
By Heaven and all the Stars that ſhine 
Without, and every God within: 
Venus hears this, and all the while 
At thy empty Vows does ſmile, 

Her Nymphs all ſmile, her little Son 
Does ſmile, and to his Quiver run ; 


Does ſmile and fall to whet his Darts, 
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To wound for thee freſh Lovers Hearts. 


See all the Youth does thee obey, 
Thy Train of Slaves grows every Day; 
Nor leave thy former Subjects thee, 

| Tho? oft they threaten to be free, 
Tho? oft with Vows falſe as thine are, 
Their forſworn Miſtreſs they forſwear. 


Thee 
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| Thee every careful Mother fears 
For her Son's blooming tender Years ; 
Thee frugal Sires, thee the young Bride 
In Zymen's Fetters newly ty'd, 
| Leſt thou detain by ſtronger Charms 
1 Th? expected Husband from her Arms. 


HORACE and LTD IA. 
The Ninth Ode of the Third Book, 


HORACE... 
W HILST I was welcome to your Heart 
In which no happier Youth had Part, 
And full of more prevailing Charms, 
Threw round your Neck his dearer Arms, 
I flouriſn'd richer and more bleſt | 
Than the great Monarch of the Eaſt. 


1914 5 
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LYDIA | 
Whildt all thy Soul with me was fl'd; 
Nor Lydia did to Chloe yield, 
Lydia, the celebfated N fine; 
The only Theme of Verſe and Fame, 


I flouriſh'd more than ſhe renown'd, 
Whoſe Godlike Son our Rome did found. ? 
HORACE. 
Me Chloe now, whom every Muſe; 
And every Grace adorn, ſubdues; 
For whom I'd gladly die, to ſave 
Her dearer Beauties from the Grave. 
24. 5 ASI... 
Me lovely Calais does fire 
With mutual Flames of fierce Deſire; 
. For whom I twice would die, to ſave 


His Vouth more precious from the Grave. 


HORACE. 
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9885 HORACE. 
What if our former Loves return, 
And our firſt Fires again ſnould burn? 
If Chloe's baniſh'd to make way 5 
F or the forſaken Lydia? Ws 
| :ohe- 4 0 ol =" 
Tho' he is ſhining as a Star, 
Conſtant and kind as he is Fair; 
Thou light as Cork, rough as the Sea, 
vet! would live, would die with thee, bro, 
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Tn CY LO PS, 
Theocritus RO. XI. 


| Inferib'd 70 Dr. Short. 
Of no Herb, no Salve was ever found 


To eaſe a Lover's heart, or heal his wound; 

No Medicine this prevailing Ill ſubdues, 
None, but the Charms of the condoling Muſe: 

Sweet to the Senſe, and eaſie to the Mind 

The Cure, but hard, but very hard to find. 

This you well know, and ſurely none ſo well, 

W ho both in Phyſick's ſacred Art excel, 

And in Wit's Orb among the brighteſt ſhine, 

| The love of Phebus, and the tuneful Nine. 


Thus ſweetly fad of old, the Cyclops firove 
To ſoften his uneaſie hours of Love. 
- His 
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Then when hot Youth urg'd him to fierce Jefire; 
And Galated's Eyes kindled the raging fire, 
His was no common Flame, nor could he move 


mn the old Arts, and beaten Paths of Love; 


Nor Flowers nor Fruits ſent to oblige the Fair, 
Nor more to pleaſe, curl'd his neglected Hair " 
His was all Rage, all Madneſs; to his Mind 
No other Cares their wonted Entrance find. 

Oft from the F ield his Flock return'd alone 
Unheeded, unobſery'd: he on ſome Stone, | 

Or craggy Clif, to the deaf Winds and Sea 
Accuſing Galates's Cruelty; _ 
Till Night from the firſt dawn of opening 11 5 


5 Conſumes with inward heat, and melts away. 


Yet then a Cure, the only Cure he found, 

And thus apply'd it to the bledding Wound; ; 
From a ſteep Rock, from whence he might ſurvey 
The F lood, * Bed where his lov'd e 


lay) LET His 
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His drooping head with ſorrow bent he hung, 
And thus his griefs calm'd with his mournful Song. 
Fair Galatea, why is all my Pain | 
Rewarded thus? ſoft Love with ſharp Diſdain? 
Fairer than falling Snow or riſing Light, 
Soft to the touch as charming to the ſight ; 
Sprightly as unyok'd Heifers, on whoſe head 
The tender Creſcents but begin to ſpread; 

Yet cruel you to harſhneſs more incline, + 
Than unripe Grapes pluck'd from the ſava ge Vine. 
| Soon as my heavy Eye-lid's ſeal'd with ſleep, 
Hither you come out from the foaming deep* 
But when fleep leaves me, you together fly, 


And vaniſh ſwiftly from my opening Eye, 7 
Swift as young Lambs when the fierce Wolf 5 


I well remember the firſt fatal day 
That made my Heart your Beauty? s eaſie Prey, 
. 


— 
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Twas when the Flood you, with my Mather, lf; S 
Of all its Brightneſs, all its Pride bereft, 
To gather Flowers from the ſteep Mountain 8 Top: ; 
Of the high Office proud, I led you up:; 
To Hyacinths, and Roſes did you bring. 
And ew d you all the Treaſures of the Spring. 
But from that hour my Soul has known no reſt, 
Soft Peace is baniſh'd from my cortur'd Breaſt, - 
] rage, burn. Vet ſtill regardleſs you 
Not the leaſt ſign of melting pity ſhew: | 
No; by the Gods that ſhall revenge my pela. 
No; you, the more! lone. the more diſdain. x 
Ah! Nymph, by every. Grace adorn'd, q I Nen 
Why you deſpiſe and fly the Cyclops ſo; 
Becauſe a ſhaggy Brow from ſide to fide, $f 
Stretch'd in a line, does my large Forehead bide; 
And under that one only Eye does ſhine, 
And my flat Noſe to Wy: big Lips does; joyn. : 
Es 07 Such | 
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Such tho? 1 am, yet know, a Thouſand Sheep, 
The pride of the Sicilian Hills, I keep; 
With ſweeteſt Milk they fill my flowing Pails, 
And my vaſt ſtock of Cheeſes never fails; 
In Summer's heat, or Winter's ſharpeſt cold, 


My loaded Shelves groan with theweight they hold. 
With ſuch ſoft Notes I the ſhrill Pipe inſpire, | 
That every liſt ning Cyclops does admire; 
While with it often 1 all Night proclaim 
Thy powerful Charms, and my ſucceſsleſs Flame. 
For thee twelve Does all big with Fawn, I feed, 
And four Bear-Cubs, tame to thy hand, I breed. 
Ah! come, to me, fair Nymph, and you ſhall find 

' Theſe are the ſmalleſt Gifts for thee deſfign'd. 
Ah! come, and leave the angry Waves to roar, 
And break themſelves againſt the ſounding ſhoar. 
How much more pleaſant would thy llumbers be 


In the retir'd and peaceful Cave with me ? 
| A4 2 There 


„„ 

There the ſtreight Cypreſs and green Laurel join, 
And creeping Ivy claſps the cluſter'd Vine; | 
There freſh, cool Rills, from tua pureſt Snow, 
Diſſolvd into Ambroſial Liquor, flow. 
Who the wild Waves, and brackiſh Sea could chuſe, 
And theſe ſtill Shades, and theſe ſweet Streams re- 


fuſe? 


But if you fear that I, Oer · grown with Hair, 
Without a Fire defie the Winter Air, 

Know I have mighty Stores of Wood, and know 
Perpetual Fires on my bright Hearth do glow. 
My Soul, my Life it ſelf ſhould burn for thee, 
And this one-Eye, as dear as Life to me. 
Why was not I with Fins, like Fiſhes, made, 
That I, like them, might in the Deep have play'd? 
Then would I dive beneath the yielding Tide,- 


And kiſs your Hand, if you your Lips deny'd... 
To thee I'd Lillies and red Poppies bear, 
And F lowers that crown each Seaſon of the Year. 


But 


n 
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But 'm reſoly'd vn learn to ſwim and dive | 
Of the next Stranger that does here arrive, 
That th undiſcover'd Pleaſures I may know 
Which you enjoy in the deep Flood below. 
Came forth, O Nymph, and coming forth forget, 
Like me that on this Rock unmindful fir, -/ 
(Of all things elſe unmindful but of thee) 
Home to return forget, and live with me. 
With me the ſweet and pleaſing Labour chuſe,  - 
0 To feed the Flock, and milk the burthen'd Ewes, . 
To preſs the Cheeſe, and the ſharp Runner to in- 
My Mother does unkindly uſe her Son, ule: i 
By her neglect the Cyclops is undone; 
For me ſhe never labours to prevail, 
Nor whiſpers in yqur Ear my Am'rous Tale. 
No; tho' ſhe knows I languiſh every Day, 
And ſees my Body waſte, and Strength decay. 
f: A Butt 
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But 1 more Ills than what I feel will "TINY 


And of my Head, and of my Feet complain; "© 


That, i in her Breaſt if any Pity lye, 
She may be ſad, and griev'd, as well as J. 


PY 


O Cyclops, Cyclops, where's thy Reaſon fled? 


44 


If your young Lambo with new plucktboughs you, 
el. my 8 ie 

And watch' d your 3 you not ſeem more 
M; lk what is next, pur ſue not that which flies. 
Perhaps you may, ſince this proves ſo unkind, 
Another fairer Galatea find. 
Me many Virgins as I paſs invite 
Towaſtewiththemi in Love's ſoft Sports height, 
And if I but incline my liſtning Ear, 


New Joys, new Smiles in all their Looks appear. 


Thus we, it ſeems, can be belov'd; and we, 
It ſeems, are ſomebody as well as ſhe. 


3s Thus 
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Thus did the Cyclaps fan his raging fire, 
And ſooth'd with gentle Verſe his fierce Deſire. 
Thus paſs'd his Hours with more delight and eaſe, 
Than if the Riches of the World were his. 


U 


2 WA 2 Ws PE 


F L * n * ye ſluggiſh minutes fly, 
Bring back my Love, or let her Lover dye. 0 


Make haſte,» O Sun, and to my Eyes once more, 
My Celia brighter than thy ſelf reſtore. 
In-ſpight of thee, tis Night when ſhe's away, 


Her Eyes alone can the glad Beams diſplay, 


That makesmySky look clear, and guide my day. 
O when will ſhe lift up her ſacred Light! 
And ae ne. the flying Shades of Night! 
4M 4 I With 


You call up every Soul to every Ear! 


Doe 
With her how faſt the flowing Hours run on? 
Bot oh! how long they ſtay when ſhe is gone? 


So. flowly Time when clogg d with Grief does 


move; 


So ſwift when born upon the Wings of Love! 
Hardly three Days, they tell me, yet are paſt; 


Yet tis an Age ſince I beheld her laſt. 


O my auſpicious Star make haſte to riſe, 


To charm our Hearts and bleſs our longing Eyes! 


3-M how TI long on thy dear Eyes to gaze, | 
. And cheer my own with their reflected Rays! 
| How my impatient, thirſty Soul does long, 
Fo hear the charming Muſick of thy Tongue! 
Where pointed Wit with ſolid Judgment grows, 
And in one eaſie Stream united flows. 


1 When-e'er you ſpeak, with phat Delight we ban; 5 


Nature's 
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Nature's too prodigal to Woman-kind, 
Ev'n where ſhe does negle& tadorn the mind; 
Beauty alone bears ſuch reſiſtleſs ſway, 

As makes Mankind with Joy and Pride obey. 
But oh! when Witand Senſe with Beauty's joyn'd, 
The Woman's ſweetneſs with the manly mind; 
When Nature with ſo juſt a hand does mix 

The moſt engaging Charms of either Sex; 
And out of both that thus in one combine 
Does ſomething form not Humane but Divine, 
What's her Command, but that we all adore 
The nobleſt Work of her Almighty Power! 
Nor ought our Zeal thy Anger to create, 

Since Love's thy Debt, nor is our Choice but Fate. 


Where Nature bids, worſhip Pm forc'd to pay, 


Nor have the Liberty to diſobey. 
And whenſoe'er ſhe does a Poet make, 


She gives him Verſe but for thy Beauty's ſake. 
| DO Had 
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Had! a Pen that could at once impart 
Soft Ovid's Nature and high Virgil's hon; | 


Then the immortal Sachariſſas Name 
Should be but ſecond in the Liſtof Fame; 


Each Grove each Shade ſhould with * pruiſe be 


© Glo: nl F al} 
And the fam'd en to our wude. yield. 


% 


- 


Holen to the QukEN in Trinity- 


Col [ aye News Court's in * 


HOU 1010 Partner of e Royal Bed, 


That mak ſt a Crown fic ſoft « on Charles 
| Head; EL. 


In whom with Greatneſs, Virtue takes her Seat ; 5 


Meekneſs with Power, and Piety with State; 


* 


| 


Whoſe Goodneſs might even Factious Crouds re- 


Win the Seditious, and the Savage tame; (claims 


Tyrants themſelves to gentleſt n bring, 
And only uſeleſs is on ſuch a King; 

See, mighty Princeſs, ſee how every Breaſt, 
With Joy and Wonder, is at once poſſeſt: 
Such was the Joy, which the firſt Mortals knew, 
When Gods deſcended to the People' 8 View, 

Such devout wonder did it then afford, 
To ſee thoſe Pow'rs they had unſeen ador'd, 


But they were Feign'd: : nor if they had been true, 
Could ſhed more Bleſſings on the Earth than you: | 
Our Courts enlarg d. their former Bounds diſd ain, 


To make Reception for ſo great a Train; 
Here may your ſacred Breaſt rejoice to ſee, 
Your own Age ſtrive with Ancient Piety,  \ 
Soon now, ſince bleſt by your auſpicious Eyes, 
To full perfection ſhall our Fabrick riſe. | 
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Leſs . Charms than yours of old could call | 
The willing Stones into the Theban Wall, 
And ours which now its riſe to you ſhall owe, 
More fam'd than that by your great Name ſhall 
or * 


— 


FLORIAN A. 


| A Paſtoral upon the th, of hor Grace the 
Dutcheſs of S0 U THAMPTON. 


| 92 A M ON. 
ty ELL me my Thyrſis, tell thy Damon, way 5 
T Does my lov'd Swain in this ſad poſture lye? 
What mean theſe Streams ſill falling * thine 
Eyes, Fo 
Faſt'as thoſe Sigh from thy £ feln Boſom riſe? 
14 e eee Has 
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as the fierce Wolf broke thro? the fenced ground? 
| Have thy Lambs ſtray d ? or has Dorinda frouwn'd? 
Thyrſie. The Oe Ahl let him come, for now 
he may: : 
Have thy Lambs iray'd? let *em for ever ſtray: 
Dorinda frown*d? No, She is ever mild; 
Nay, I remember but juſt now ſhe ſmil'd: 
Alas! the ſmil'd; for to the lovely Maid 
None had the fatal Tidings yet convey'd : 
Tell me then Shepherd, tell me, canſt thou find 
As long as thou art true, and ſhe is kind, 
A Grief ſo great, as may prevail above 
Even Damor's F riendſhip, or Dorindas Love? 
Damon. Sure there is none. Th. But, Da- 
; mon, there may be: FI | 
| What if the charming Floriana die? 
Dam. Far be the Omen! Thyr. But ſuppoſe it true. 
Dam. Then ſhould I grieve, my T "uns; more 
than you. 8 | She 


3 
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She is 7 Hr f Alas! ſhe was, but is no more; 


Now, Damon, now, let thy ſwoln Eyes run oer: 


Here to this Turf by thy fad Tyrſi grow, 
And when my Streams of Grief too ſhallow flow, 


Loet in thy Tide to raiſe the Torrent high, | 


Till both a Deluge make, and in it die. 
Dam. Then that to this wiſht * the Flood 


might ſwell, 


N 
. 
4 

Friend, I will tell thee. Th. an will tell, | 


How young, bow good, how beautiful ſhe fell. F 
Ohl! ſhe was all for which fond Mothers pray, 


Bleſſing their Babes when firſt they ſee the Day. | 


| Beauty and She were one; for in her Face 


4 Such pow*rfulCharms as might theproudeſtawe, 2 


Sate Sweetneſs temper'd. with/ Majeſtick Grace; ; 


vet ſuch attractive Goodneſs as might draw 
The humbleſt, and to both give equal Law. 


1 
g 
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How was ſhe wonder d at by every Swain? 
The Pride, the Light, the Goddeſs of the Plain: 
On all ſhe ſhin'd, and ſpreading Glories caſt 
Diffufive of her ſelf, where-e'er ſhe paſt, | 


There breath'd anAir ſweet as the Winds that blow | 


From the bleſt Shoars where fragrant Spices grow: 


Even me ſometimes ſhe with a Smile would grace, 


Like the Sun ſhining on the vileſt Place. 
Nor did Dorinda bar me the Delight 
| Of feaſting on her Eyes my longing Sight: f 
But to a Being ſo ſublime, ſo pure, 
Spar d my Devotion, of my Love ſecure. | 
Dam. Her Beauty ſuch: but Nature did deſign- | 
That only as an anſwerable Shrine H 
To the Divinity that's lodg'd within. 


Her Soul ſhin'd through, and made her Form ot 


As Clouds are gilt by, the Sun' $ Fry Li ght. 


In 
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13 her ſmooth Forehead we might read expreſt- ö 


. The even Calmneſs of her gentle Breaſt: 
And in her ſparkling Eyes as clear was writ 


I)be active Vigour of her youthful Wit. 
Each Beauty of the Body or the Face 
Was but the ſhadow of ſome inward Grace. 
Say, ſprightly, cheerful, free, and unconfin' d, 5 


As Innocence could make it, was her Mind; 


Yet prudent, though not tedious nor ſevere, 
Like thoſe, who being dull, would grave appear . 
Who out of Guilt do Chearfulneſs deſpiſe, 
And being ſullen, hope Men think em wiſe. 
A would the lining Shepherds. round her 
throng, b 
To catch the words fell from her charming Tongue! | 
She all with her own Spirit and Soul inſpir'd, | 
Her they all lov'd, and her they all admir'd. 


7 


Even 
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Evan mighty Pan, whoſe pow'rful Hands ſuſtains 
The Sovereign Crook that mildly aws the Plains, 
Of all his Cares made her the tender ſt part; 
And great Loviſa lodg/d her in her Heart. 
_ Thyr. Who would not now a ſolemn Mourning 
| When Par himſelf and fair Loviſa weepdf1] * 
When thoſe bleſt Eyes by the kind Gods deſign'd 
To cheriſh Nature, and delight Mankind, 
All drown'd in Tears, melt into gentler Showers 
Than April. Drops s upon the ſpringing Flowers; 
Such Tears as Ve ents for Adonis ſhed, 
5 When at her Feet the lovely Youth lay dead: | 
About her, all her little weeping Loves 
Ungitt her Cefor, and unyok'd her Doves, 
Dan Come pious Nymphs, with fait Loviſa 
And viſit gentle Floriana's Tomb; (Comes 


And as you walk the melancholy Round, 


| Where no unhallow'd Feetprophane the Ground, 
| * b he With | 
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Wich your chaſt Hands freſh Flow'rs and Odours 


= - 
| 

| 

| 
1 
\ 

| 


Flouriſht, lookt gay, was wither'd, andi is gone! 


About her laſt obſcure and ſilent Bed; Ly [ſhed 


= Still praying, as you gently move your Feet, 
Þ . be her Pillow, and her Slumber ſweet. 


_ Thyr. Sec where they come, a mournful lovely 


3 wept on fair Arcadia's Plain: N . 
Loviſa mournful far above the reſt, 
In all the Charms of beauteous Sorrow areſt: 

4 Juſt. are her Tears, when ſhe reflects how ſoon | 


A Beauty, ſecond only to her own, 


Dam. O ſhe is gone! gone like a new born flower, | 


That deck'd ſome Virgin Queens delicious Bower; 
Torn from the Stalk by ſome untimely blaſt, - 


And mongſt the vileſt Weeds and Rubbiſh caſt: = 
But Flow'rs return, and coming Springs diſcloſe 


The Livy bees and more freſh the N 


on | everal Occaſio ons, uw 
| But no kind Seaſon back her Charms can bring, 


And Floriana has no ſecond. Spring. 


Thyr. O ſhe is ſet! ſet like the falling Sun; | 


Darkneſs is round us, and glad Day is gone! 
Alas! the Sun that's ſet, again will riſe, 


And gild with richer Beams the Morning: Skies: 5 


But Beauty, though as bright as they! it ſhines, 
When its ſhort Glory to the Weſt declines, 
0 there's no Hope of the returning Light; | 
But all is long Oblivion, and eternal Night. 
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1 e . 
To the Unknown 

indi pd? e 1.12 2 

Alu, and Acbitaphel. 


Thought, forgive my Sin, the boaſted F we © 
1 Of Poets Souls did long ago expire; 
Of F olly or of Madneſs did accuſe 

x Thewretch that thought himſelf poſſeſt withMaſe; | 
* 5 Laugh'd at the God within, that did inſpire 

9 With more than humane Thoughts the tuneful 4 
| Quire; 1 45 | 1 \ 
But ſure 'tis more than Fancy, or the Dream 

Of Rhimers lumbring by the Muſes Stream. 


Some | 


* 
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Some livelier Spark of Heav n, and r more refinꝰd 
From earthly Droſs, fills the great Poet's Mind. 
Witneſs theſe mighty and immortal Lines, 
Through each of which th' informing Genius 
Scarce a diviger Flame inſpir'd the King, LOUIE 
Of whom thy Muſe does ſo ſublimely ling. 
Not David's ſelf could in a nobler Verſe 
His gloriouſly offending Son rehearſe; | 

Tuoꝰ in his Breaſt the Prophet's Fury met, 
The Father's Fondneſs, and the Poet's Wit. 
Here all conſent in Wonder and in Praiſe, 
And to the unknown Poet Altars raiſe. 
Which thou muſt needs accept with equal Joy, 
As when Aneat heard the Wars of 7 roy, 
Wrapt up himſelf in Darkneſs and unſeen, 
Extoll'd with Wonder by the Brian Queen. 
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Sure thou already art ſecure of Fame, 
1 Nor want' ſt new Glories to exalt thy Name: 
What F ather elſe would have refus'd to own 
- $0 preat a oo as God-like Allan 
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EPITH ALAMIUM 


Th _ Upon. the 
MARRIAGE of Capt. William Bedbe 


We ego qui quondam gracili modulatus Avena, 
Arma virumque Cano. 


EN be, who Sung of Humble Oates before, 4 
Now Sing a Coprain and a Man of W. A = 


Oddeſs of Rhime, that didſt inſpire. 5 
G The Captain with Poetick Fire, 0 5 
N Adding freſh L aurels to that Brow 
N Where thoſe of Victory did grow, 
| And ſtatelier Ornaments may flouriſh now: 
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If thou art well recover'd ſince 

| The Excommunicated Prince : 

For that Important Tragedy 

Would have kill'd any Muſe but Thee; 

Either with Speed, oh! hither move, 

Pull Buskins off, and ſince to love 

The ground is holy that you tread in, 
Dance bare-foot at the Captain's Wedding. 


See where he comes, and by his fide 
His Charming fair Angelick Bride: 
Such, or leſs lovely, was the Dame 
So much Renown'd, Fulvia by name, 


With whom of old Tally did joyn, 


Then when his Art did undermine 
The Horrid Popiſh Plot of Catiline. 

On faireſt Nymph of all Great Britain, 

(Though thee my Eyes! never ſet on) 
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And as great things for thee has done, 
As Palmerin or th* Knight of th. Sun. 
| And is himſelf a whole Romance alone. 
Let conſcious Flanders ſpeak, and be 
The Witneſs of his Chivalry. | 
| Yer that's not all, his very Word 
Has flain as many as his S worde 


And ſave the pains of drawing Steel. 


— 
* 
% 


Bluſh not on thy great Lord to ſmile; 
The ſecond Saviour of our Ile; 80 


; What nobler Captain —_— have led 


Thee to thy long' d- for Marriage Bed: 


For know that thy all-daring Will is 


As ſtout.a Hero as Achilles ; 5 


HET 


Though common Bulleys with their Oaths' | 


Hurt little till they, come to Blows, 


Yet all his Mourh-Granadoes kill, e 


This 
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This Hero thy reſiſtleſs Charm 

Have won to fly into thy Arms; 

For think not any mean Deſign, | 

Or the inglorious itch of Coin, 
Could ever have his Breaſt controul'd, | 

Or make him be a Slave to Gold; wo... 

His Love's as freely given to Thee 

As to the King his Loyalty. | 
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Then Oh receive thy mighty Prize 
With open Arms and wiſhing Eyes, 
Kiſs that dear Face where may be ſeen 
His Worth and Parts that ſculk within, 
That Face that juſtly ſtird may be 
As true a Diſcoverer as he. 


| Think not he ever falſe will prove, 
His well known Truth ſecures his Love; 
Do you a while divert his Cares | 
From his important grand Affairs 5 
| Let 
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23786 6 3 
Let him have Reſpite now a while als 
From kindling the mad Rabbles Zeal. 
| Zeal that is hot as fire, yet dark and blind, - 
Shews plainly where its birth-place we may find, 
In Hell, where tho dire Flames for ever glow, 
Tet "tis the place of utter Darkneſs to. 
But to his Bed be ſure be true 
A., he to all the World and you, 
He all your Plots will elſe betray 
46 All ye She-Machiavils can lay. 
Ne all deſigns you know has found, 
Tho? hatch'd in Hell, or under Ground: 
0 Oft to the World ſuch Secrets ſnew 
As ſoarce che Plotters themſelves knew; 1 
Vet if by Chance you bap to ſin, i ; in, 
And Love, while Honour' snapping, ſhou'd creep 
Vet be diſcreet, and do not boaſt 


O'th? Treaſon by the common Poſt. 


8 on ſeveral | Occaſions. 379 
; So ſhalt thou {till make him love on: 
All Virtue's | in Diſcretion. 

So thou with him ſhalt ſhine, and be 

As great a Patriot as He; 

And when, as now in- Chriſtmaſe, all 

For a new Pack of Cards do call, 

Another Popiſh Pack comes out 

To pleaſe the Cits, and charm the Rout; 

Thou mighty Queen ſhalt a whole Suit command, 

A Crown _ _— 50 7 and W in 1 Hend 
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| On the MARRIAGE of 


— — 


Groncp Prince of DEwARK, 


AND THE 
4A BE ANNE, 


1 Te 1 conducted chro che Britiſb lain, 
On a more high Deſign the Royal Dane, 

"Than when of old with an Invading Hand 

4 His fierce Forefathers came to ſpoil the Land. 

And Love has gain'd him by a nobler Way 

A braver Conqueſt, a and a richer Prey. 


. 


For Battels won, and Countries ſav'd renown'd, 
Shaded with Laurels and with Honours crown'd, 
From Fields with laughter ſtrew'd the Heroe 
a Elis Arms negleRted to PR his F lame.” my 
7 Like 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 381 
Like Mars returning from the noble Chaſe 
Of flying Nations thro” the Plains of T, Brace, 
When deckt with Trophies and adorn'd with 
Spoils | | 
He meets the Goddeſs that rewards his Toils! 
ut oh! what Tranſports did his Heart f invade; 
| When firſt he ſaw the Lovely, Royal Maid! 
Fame, that ſo high did Her Perfections raiſe; 
| Seem'd now Detraction and no longer Praiſe! 
All that could nobleſt Minds to love engage; 
Or into Softneſs melt the Soldiers Rage; 
., af that could ſpread abroad reſiſtleſs Fire, 
And eager Wiſhes raiſe, and fierce Deſire, 


All that was charming, all that was above 
Even Poets Fancies tho' refin d by Love, 
All Native Beauty dreſt by every Grace 
Of ſweeteſt Youth fate ſhining in her F ace! 


Where; 
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Where, where is now the generous Fury gone 
That thro? thick Troops urg'd the : ving'd War: 5 
| riour on? ä 
Where now the Spirit that aw'd the lifted F ield? 
Created to command, untaught to yield? 
It yields, it yields to Ayne's gentle Sway, 
And thinks it above Triumphs to obey. | 
'See at thy Feet, illuſtrious Princeſs, 8 
All the rich Spoils the Mighty Heroe won! 
His Fame, his Laurels are thy Beauties due, 
And all his Conqueſts are outdone by you: 
Ah! Lovely Nymph, accept the noble Prize, 
A Tribute fit for thoſe ViRorious Eyes! „ 
Ah! generous Maid paſs not relentleſs by. 
Nor let War's Chief by cruel Beauty die! 98 
Tho? unexperienc'd Youth fond Scruples move, 
And Bluſhes riſe but at the Name of Love, * 


' 
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Tho? over all thy Thoughts and every Senſe, 
The guard is plac'd of Virgin Innocence; 
Yet from thy Father's generous Blood we know, 
Reſpect for Valour in thy Breaſt does glow; 
[Tis but agreeing to thy Royal Birth, 
To ſmile on Virtue and Heroick Worth. 
Love in ſuch noble Seeds of Honour ſown, 
The chaſteſt Virgin need not bluſh to own. 
Whom would thy Royal Father ſooner find, 
In thy lov'd Arms to his high Lineage joyn'd, 
Than Him, whom ſuch exalted Virtues Crown, 
That he might think dem copy'd from his own? 
Whom to the F ield equal Deſires did bring, 
Love to his Brother, Service to his King. 
Who Denmark's Crown, and the anointed Head... 
Reſcu'd at once, and back in Triumph led, 
Forcing his Balg thro? the laughter d Swede. 


Such 


4 ” 


384 * 0 E M TY 
Such Virtue him to thy great Sire ime - 


£4 The beſt of Princes, Subjects, Brothers, F riends! | 


The Peoples Wonder, and the Courts Delight, 
Lovely in Peace as dreadful in the Fight! 
What can ſuch Charms reſiſt? The * Maid 


Loath to Deny is yet to Grant afraid 45 


But Love ſtill growing as her Fears . 5 


Conſents en and __ her Heart . 
„ N 88. 
Now with W 1/Trioniphs are the Nuptials 
And with glad Shouts the Streets and Palace found! 
_ Hluſtrious Pair! ſee what a general oy 
Do's the whole Land's united Voice employ! 
From Vou they Omens take of happier Years, 
Recall; loſt Hopes, and batiiſh all their Fears. * 
Let boding Planets threaten from! above, | 
And ſullen Serurs join with angry Jou: 


on | everal Occaſions. 335 
Your more auſpicious Flames that here unite, 
_ Vanquiſh the Malice of their mingled Light! 
Heaven of its Bounties now ſhall laviſh grows 
And in full Tides unenvy'd Bleflings-flow! 
The ſhaken Throne more ſurely fixt ſhall ſtand, _ 
And curs'd Rebellion fly the happy Land! 
At your bleſt Union Civil Diſcords ceaſe, | 
Confuſion turns to Order, Rage to Peace! 
80 when at firſt in Chaos and old Night 
Hot things with Cold, and Moiſt with Dry did . 0 | 
fight, þ 
Love did the Waning Seeds to Union bring, 
and over all Things ſtretch'd his peaceful Wing, 


The] jarring Elements no longer ſtrove, 7 


And a World ſtarted forth the Beauteous W mics ab 


2 
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On the DEATH of | | 
7 King CHARLES the Second. 


And the Inauguration of 


King FAMES the Second. 


F the indulgent Muſe, (the only Cute 
For all the Ills afflicted Minds endure, 


That ſweetens Sorrow, and makes Sadneſs pleaſe, 7 


And heals the Heart by telling its Diſeaſe) 

| Vouchſafe her Aid, we alſo will preſume 
With humble Verſe t aporoach the ſacred Tomb ; 
There flowing Streams of pious Tears will ſhed, } 


4 Sweet Incenſe burn, freſh F low'rs and Odours 


>) 

' fpread, Ne | | | 
Our laſt ſad Off rings to the Royal Dead. 5 
Dead 


on Several Occaſto ions. ; 3 87 


Dead is the King, who all our Lives did bleſs! 
Our Strength i in War, and our delight 1 in Peace! 
Was ever prince like him to Mortals gi” n, 

So much the Joy of Earth and Care of Heav'n! 
Under the Preſſure of unequal Fate, 
Of ſo EreR a Mind and Soul ſo Great! 

So full of Meekneſs and ſo void of Pride, 

When born aloft by Fortune's higheſt Tide! 

His kindly Beams on the ungrateful Soil 

Of this Rebellious, Stubborn, Murm'ring Iſle 
Hatch'd Plenty; ; Eaſe and Riches did beſtow, 
And made the Land with Milk and Honey flow! 
Leſs bleſt was Rome, when mild Auguſtus ſway'd, 
And the glad World for Love, not Fear, obey'd. 
Mercy, like Heaven's, his chief Prerogative 


5 His Joy to ſave, and Glory to forgive! 6 


'Ccx2 


e 
' Who lives, but felt his Influ'nce, and did ſhare 
His boundleſs Goodneſs and paternal Care? 
And whilſt with all th? endearing Arts he ſtrove 
On every Subjects Heart to ſeal his Love, | 
What Breaſt ſo hard? what Heart of human make, 
But ſoftning did the kind Impreſſion take? 
Belov'd and Loving! with ſuch Virtues grac'd, 
As might on common Heads a Crown haveplac'd! 
How skilbd in all the Myſteries of State 
How fitting to ſuſtain an Empire's Weight! 
How quick to know! how ready to adviſe! | 
How timely to prevent! how more than Senater 
viſe! 


_ His Words how charming, affable and ſweet! 
How juſt his Cenſure! and how ſharp his Wit! 

How did his charming Converſation pleaſe 

The bleſt Attenders on his Hours of Eaſe; 
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When graciouſly he deign'd to condeſcend, 
Pleas'd to exalt a Subject to a Friend! 
To the moſt Low how eaſie of acceſs! 
Willing to hear and longing to redreſs! _ 
His Mercy knew no Bounds of Time or Place, 
His Reign was one continu'd A of Grace! 
Good Titus could, but CHARLxSs could never ſay, 
Of all his Royal Life he Jo? 4 Day. 

Excellent Prince! O once our Joy and Care, 
Now our Eternal Grief and deep Deſpair! 
O Father! or if ought than Father's more! 
How ſhall thy Children their ſad Loſs deplore? 
How grieve enough; when anxious thoughts recal ; 
The mournful Story of their Sov reign's fall? 
Oh] who that Scene of Sorrow can diſplay; 
When, waiting Death, the fearleſs Monarch lay! 
Tho' great the Pain and Anguiſn that he bore, 
His Friends and Subjects Grief af him more! 

„ > » 


30 POEMS 
Vet even that, and coming Fate, he bears 3 
But ſinks and faints to ſee a Brother's Tears! 
The mighty Grief, that ſwell'd his Royal Breaſt, 
Scarce reach'd by Thought; can't be by Words 
NE expreſt! | EN 
Grief for himſelf: For Grief for Charles 1s vain, 
Who now begins a new Triumphant Reign, 7 
Wellcom'd by all kind Spirits and Saints above, 
Who ſee themſelves] in him, and their own likeneſs 
Love! 
What Gollike Ste, cunt that Provceadorn, 


Who can ſo pleaſe, while ſuch a Prince we mourn! 


Who elſe, but that great He, who now commands 
Th' united Nation Voice and Hearts and Hands, L 
Could ſo the Love of a whole People gain, 5 

After ſo excellent a Monarch's Reign! 

| Mean Virtues after Tyrants may ſucceed 

And pleaſe; but after Charles a James we need. 


This, 
7 " 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 391 
This, this is He, by whoſe high Actions grac'd 
The preſent Age contends with all the paſt: 
Him Heaven a Pattern did for Heroes form, 
Slow to Adviſe, but eager to perform: 


In Council calm, fierce as a Storm in Fight! 


Danger His Sport, and Labour His Delight. 


To Him the Fleet and Camp, the Sea and Field 
Do equal Harveſts of bright Glory yield! 

Who can forget, of Royal Blood how free 

He did aſſert the Empire of the Sea! 

The Belgian Fleet endeavour'd, but in vain, 

The Tempeſt of his Fury to ſuſtain; 

Shatter'd and torn before His Flag they fly | 

Like Doves, that the exalted Eagle ſpy : 


Ready to ſtoop and ſeize them from on high! 


He, Neptune like (when ſrom bis watry Bed 
| Serene and Calm he lifts his awful Head, 


” 


CE And 
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And ſmiles, and to his Chariot gives the Rein) 
In Triumph rides o'er the aſſerted Main! 
Rejoycing Crowds attend him on the Strand, N 
Loud as the Sea and numerous as the Sand; 

So Joy the Many: But the wiſer Few 

The Godlike Prince with ſilent Wonder view: 
A Joy too great to be by Voice expreſt, 

Shines in each Eye and beats in ev'ry Breaſt: 
They ſaw him deſtin'd for ſome greater Day, 


And in his Looks the Omens read of his Imperial 
[Sway ! 


Nor do his Civil Virtues leſs appear, 
'To perfect the illuſtrious Character; 
To Merit juſt, to needy Virtue kind! _ 
True to his Word, and faithful to his F riend! 5 
What's well reſolv d, as firmly he purſues; 


Fund in his Choice, as careful how to Chuſe! 


Honour was born, not planted in his Heart; 
And Virtue came by Nature not by Art. 


=: Albion | 
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Albion, forget thy Sorrows, and adore 
That Prince, who all the Bleſſings does reſtore, 
That Char les, the Saint, made thee enjoy before! 


'Tis done; with Turrets Crown'd I ſee ber tile, 
And Tears are wip'd 25 ever from her "RY es! 


PROLOUGUWURN 
To Lucius Junius Brutus. 


L Ong has the Tribe of Poets on the Stage 
Groan'd under perſecuting Criticks Rage, 

But with the Sound of Railing, and of Rhime, 

Like Bees united by the tinkling Chime, 

The little ſtinging Inſects ſwarm the more, 

And buz is greater than it was before. | 

But oh! you leading Voters of the Pit, 

That infect others with your too much Wit, 

1 9 5 | 8 That 


394 OEMS: . 
That well affected Members do ſeduce, 
And with your Malice poiſon half the Houſe, 
Know your ill-manag'd Arbitrary Sway, 
Shall be no more endur'd, but ends this Day. 
Rulers of abler Conduct we will chuſe, 
And more indulgent to a trembling Muſe; 
Women for ends of Government more fit, 
Women ſhall rule the Boxes and the Pit, 


Sive Laws to Love and Influence to Wit. | 
Find me one Man of Senſe in all your Roll, 

| Whom ſome one Woman has not made a F ool. 
Even Buſineſs, that intolerable Load 

Under which Man does groan and yet is proud, 
Much better they cou'd manage wou'd they pleaſe, 
Tis not their want of Wit, but love of Eaſe. 
For, ſpite of Art, more Wit in them appears, 


Tho? we boaſt ours, and they diſſemble theirs: 


on ſeveral Occaſions. —oa_ 
Wit once was ours, and ſhot up for A while, 
Set ſhallow i in a hot and barren Soil; 
| But when tranſplanted to a richer Ground- 
Has i in their Eden its Perfection found. 
And tis but juſt they ſhou'd our Wit invade, 
Whilſt we ſet up their painting patching Trade; 


As for our Courage, to our Shame tis known, | 


As they can raiſe it, they can pull it down. 
At their own Weapons they our Bullies awe, 
Faith let them make an Anti- ſalick Law; 
Preſcribe to all Mankind, as well as Plays, 
And wear the Breeches, as they wear the Bays. 
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% POEMS 
To the People of E ln, 
A Dereftation of Civir Wan, 


From Horace s 7th Epod. 


Of Whither do ye ruſh, and thus prepare 
7 'To rouſe again the ſleeping War? 
Has "+ ſo little E»ghſp Blood been ſpilt 
On Sea and Land with equal Guilt? 
Not that again; we might our Arms advance, 
To check the inſolent Pride of France. 
Not that once more we might in Fetters bring 
An humble Captive Gallicł King? 
But to the Wiſh of the inſulting Gaul, 
That we by our own Hands ſhould 3 
Nor Wolves nor Lyons bear ſo fierce a Mind; 
They hurt not their own Savage Kind: | 
Is 


on ſeveral Occaſions. 

Is it blind Rage, or Zeal, more blind and ſtrong, 

Or Guilt, yet ſtronger, drives you on? 
Anſwer ; but none can anſwer; mute and pale 

They ſtand; Guilt does o'er Words prevail: 
Tis ſo : Heay*ns Juſtice threatens us from high; 

And a King's Death from Earth does cry; 

E'er ſince the Martyr's innocent Blood was ſhed, 


Upon our Fathers, and on Ours, and our Chil: 


| dren's Head. 
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Tranſlation * Loc CRETIUS. 

278 Taba, 5 
Hat to begin would have been Madneſs 

' Exceeds our Praiſe when to perfection 
Who could believe Lucretius lofty Song — 55 
Could have been reach d by any modern Tongue? 
Of all the Suitors to immortal Fame, | 
That by Tranſlations ſtrove to raiſe a Name, 
This was the Teſt, this the 722 Bow, 
Too tough by any to be bent but you. 
Carus himſelf of the hard Task complains 

To fetter Grecian Thoughts in Roman Chains, 

1 9 Much 
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Much harder thine in an unlearned Tongue 


To hold in Bonds, ſo eaſie yet ſo ſtrong, 8 nf 


The Greek Philoſophy and Latin Song. 
If then he boaſts that round his ſacred Head 
FreſhGarlands grow,and branchingLaurels ſpread, 
Such as not all the mighty Ninè before 
Fer gave, or any of their Darlings wore, 


What Garlands, Mighty Poer, mou'd be grac d 
by you? 


Tho? deep,tho' wondrous deep, his Senſe does flow, 


Thy ſhining Stile does all its Riches ſhow ; 

So clear the Stream, that thro? it we deſcry 
All the bright Gems that at the Bottom lie; 

Here you the Troublers of our Peace remove, 

Ignoble Fear, and more Ignoble Love: 

Here we are taught how firſt our Race began, 

And by what Steps our Fathers climb'd to Man* 


20" 


ue, 
What Laurels ſhould be thine, what Crow: thy 
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To Man as now he is— with Knowledge fled 
In Arts of Peace and War, in Manners skill'd £ 
Equal before to his fellow Grazers of the Field. 
Nature's firft' * Way well tranſſ pos'd and] 
own'd, 1 5 
| (For Owners i in all Ages have been found) [ 
Has made a Modern Wit ſo much renown'd, 3: 
When thee we read, we find to be no more 
Than what was ſung a thouſand Years before. 


e this Note Tick wert f 2. 
To ſname thy Age to a juſt Senſe of Wit, | | 
By ſhewing how the Learned Romans writ. 

To teach fat heavy Clowns to know their Trade, 
And not turn Wits, who were for Porters made; 
But quit falſe Claims to the Poetick Rage, | 
For Squibs, and Crackers, and a Smithfield Stage. 


„ * 


„„ Had 
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Had Providence e'er meant that, in deſpight - 
Of Art and Nature, ſuch dull Clods ſhould write, 
Bavius and Mevins had been ſav'd by Fate 

For Sertle and for Shadwel to Tranſlate, 
As it ſo many Ages has for thee 
Preſerv'd the mighty Work that now we ſee. 


Fireil's Fifth Eclogue. 
F 1 


The ARGUMENT. 
Mopſus and Menalcas, two very expert Shepherds at a Song, 


begin one by Conſent to the Memory of Daphnis; who is 


ſuppos d Ly the beſt Criticts to repreſent Julius Czlar. 
Mopſus laments his Death, Menalcas proclaims his Di- 
vinity. The whole Eclogue conſiſting of an Elegy, and an 


Apotheofis, | 

WE” MENAZCAS. . 
NAP ſince chance does us together bring, 
1 


And you fo well can pipe, and Ican ſing, 


, 


| Why ſit we not beneath-this ſecret Shade, | 


By Elms and Hazels mingling Branches made ? 
Me MOP, 


: 
| 
| 
1 
y 
I 
1 


n 
| |  MOPSVUS.. 8 
Your Age commands Reſpect, and L obey, 5 
Whether you in this lonely Copſe will ſtay, 
Where weſtern Winds the bendingBranches ſhake, 
And in their Play the Shades uncertain make: 
Or whether to that ſilent Cave you go, 
The better choice ſee haw the wild Vines grow 
Luxuriant round, and ſee bow wide they ſpread, 
And in the Cave their purple Cluſters ſned! 
r 
Amyntas only dares contend with you. 
MOP SD. | 
Why Rot as well contend with Phebus too? i 
MENALCAS. 
Begin, begin; whether the mournful Flame 
Of dying Phyllis, whether Alcon's Fame; 
Or Codrus Brawls thy willing Muſe _ „ 
Begin, young Tityrus wil tend the Flock. 
1 6 0 7. 
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MOPS U \ 
Yau I'll begin, and the ſad Song 8 
That on the Beech's Bark L lately writ, 
And ſet to ſweeteſt Notes; yes, Pl begin, ad 
And after that, bid you Amyntas ſing. 
„ DN LCF; 

As much as the moſt humble Shrub that grows, 
Yields to the beauteous Bluſhes of the Roſe, 
Or bending Oſiers to the Olive Tree; 
80 n. I judge, Amyntas yields to thee. 
N OPP S O. Fn 
| Shepherd, to this Diſcourſe here put an End, 

This | is the Cave, ſit and my Verſe attend. 

N O P S YK. L 

When the ſad Fate of Daphnis echte their Ears, 
The pitying Nymphs diſſolv'd in pious Tears. 


Witneſs, you Hazels, for you heard their Cries; 


Witneſs, you Floods, ſwoln with their weeping 
Eyes. Dd 2 1 
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404 „ 
The mournful Mother (on his Body caſt) - 
The ſad remains of her cold Son embrac'd, - 
And of th' unequal Tyranny they us'd, 5 
Then cruel Gods and cruel Stars accus'd. 
Then did no Swain mind how his Flock did thrive, 
Nor thirſty Herds = the cold River drive; 3 
The generous Horſe turn'd from freſh Streams his 
And onthe ſweeteſt Graſs refus'd to feed. 2 
Daphnis, thy Death, even fierceſt Lions mourn'd, 
And Hills and Woods their Cries and Groans re- 
turn'd. | | 8 
Daphnis Armenian Tygers F ierceneſs broke, 
And brought 'em willing to the ſacred Yoke: 
: Daphnis to Bacchus Worſhip did ordain 
The Revels of his conſecrated Train; | 
The Reeling Prieſts with Vines and Ivy crown'd, 
And their long Spears with cluſter'd Branches 
bound i | 


on ſeveral Occaſion os. . a 
As Vines the Elm, as Grapes the Vine adorn, 


© As Bulls the Herd, as Fields the ripen'd Corn; 

5 Such Grace, ſuch Ornament wert thou to all 

That glory'd to be thine: Since thy ſad Fall, 
No more Apollo his glad Preſence yields, 

And Pales ſelf forſakes her hated Fields. 

Oft where the fineſt Barley we did ſow, 
Barren Wild- Oates and hurtful Darnel grow; - 
And where ſoft Violets did the Vales adorn, 
The Thiſtle riſes and the prickly Thorn. 

Come Shepherds, row with Flow'rs the hallow'd 
Ground,, 5 7 


The ſacred Fountains with thick Boughs ſurround; 


Daphnis theſe Rites requires: to Dophnis Praiſe 
Shepherds a Tomb with this Inſcription raiſe, 


Here fam d. from Earth to Heaven I Daphnis Le; 
Fair was the Flock] fed, but much more fair wN. | 


Ddz *' MENAL 
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© Such, divine Poet, to my raviſh'd Ears 


Are the ſweet Numbers of thy mournful Verſe, 

As to tir'd Swains ſoft Slumbers on the Graſs ; 

As freſheſt Springs that through green Meadows 
paſs, 

To one that's Farch'd with Thirſt and Summer's 

In thee thy Maſter does his Equal meet: * 

Whether your Voice you try, or tune your Reed, 

Bleſt Swain, 'tis you alone can him ſucceed ! 

Vet, as I can, I in return will ſing: 

I too thy Daphnis to the Stars will bring, 

I too thy Daphnis to the Stars, with you, 

Wall raiſe; for Daptnis lov' d Menalcas toQ. 

AQ © $:0$ 
Is there a thing that I could more deſire? 


For neither can there be a Subject higher, 


Nor, 
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Nor, if the Praiſe of Stimichon be true, 
Can it be better ſung than tis by you. 
N E NAL CAS. 


Daphnis now wondring at the glorious ſhow, 


I 
Through Heav'ns bright Pavement does trium- [ 
phant go, 
[below : | 


And ſees the moving Clouds, and the fixt Stars 4 
Therefore new Joys make glad the Woods, the 
Plains, 


Pan and the Dryades, and the chearful Swains 


The Wolf no Ambuſh for the Flock does lay, V 
No cheating Nets the harmleſs Deer betray, > 


Daphnis a general Peace commands, and Na-“ 


Ly 
ture does obey. 


Hark! the glad Mountains raiſe to Fleas! n their 


Voice! ! 


Hark ! Ko hard Rocksin amyſlick Tune rejoyce! 


* 


D d 4 | Hark! 


— N ne — —— - > re * 
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 AGodt:A'God! Menalcas, he is crown'd!- 
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Hark! through the Thickets wondrous Songs re- 
[ſound. 
O be propitious! O be good to thine! | 

See! here four hallow'd Altars we deſign, ; 
To Daphnis two, to Phebus two we n 

To pay the yearly Tribute of our praiſe: 


Sacred to thee they each returning Vear 


Two Bowls of Milk and two of Oyl ſhall bear: 


Feaſts Il] ordain, and to thy deathleſs Praiſe 


Thy Votaries exalted Thoughts to raiſe, | 
| Rich Chian Wines ſhall in full Goblets flow, 
| And give a Taſte of Nectar here below. 


Dametas ſhall with Lictian gon join, 
To celebrate with Songs the Rites divine. 
Alphiſibzus with a reeling Gate, 


Shall the wild Satyrs dancing imitate. 


/ 


= 


When to the Nymphs we Vous and Offerings pay, 
When ! we with ſolemn Rites our Fields ſurvey, 
. Theſe 
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Theſe Honouts ever ſhall be thine; the Bore + 
Shall | in the Fields and Hills delight no more; 


No more in Streams the Fiſh, in Flow'rsthe Bee, 


Eber, Daphnis, we forget our Songs to thee: 

Off rings to thee the Shepherds every Year 

Shall, as to Bacchus and to Ceres, bear. 

To Thee as to thoſe Gods ſhall Vows be made, 

And Vengeance wait on thoſe, by whom they are 
not paid. | 

 MOPSUS. 

What Prefent worth thy Verſecan Map ſus find? 

Not the ſoft Whiſpers of the Southern Wind 

80 much delight my Ear, or charm my Mind; 


Not ſounding Shores beat by the murm ring Tide, 


Nor Rivers that through ſtony Vallies glide. 
MENALCAS. 
Firſt you this Pipe ſhall take: and 'tis the ſame 


That play'd poor Corydon's unhappy Flame: E cl. 2. 


i 
+ Þ 


5 * 


, 
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The ſame * taught me Melibeus Sheep. Ecl. * 
OPS VU. 

You chen wall for won ſake this Sheephook keep, 

Adormd with Braſs, which I have oft deny'd 

To young Antigenes in his Beauty's Pride. 0 

And who cou'd think he then in vain could ſue ? 


Yet him I would deny, and freely give it you. 


4 5 
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By Mr. WALLER, on the laſt 
Verſes 1 in his Poems 


= £ 


. 
HE N we « for Age con'd neither Read nor 


The Subjekt made us able to indite. 
Tue Soul with nobler Reſolutions deck, 
The Body ſlocping, does her ſelf ere#: 
No Mortal Parts are requiſite f0 raiſe . 
Her, that unbody'd can her Maker praiſe. 


The 
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The Seas are quiet, when the Winds give der; 
Sh calm are we, when Paſſions are 10 more: 
For then we know how vais it was to boaft 
Of fleeting Things, ſo certain to be loſt. 
Clouds f Affection from our younger E yes 
 Conceal that Emptineſi, which Age deſeries. 


The Soul's dark Cottage, batter'd and decay d, 
Lets in neu Light thro Chinks that Time has made: 
Stronger by WW, eakneſs, Wi fer Men become, 

As they draw near to their Eternal Home: 
Leaving the Old, both Worlds at once they » View, 
That ſtand upon the Threſhold of the New. 


—— Miratur Limen Olympi. Virgil. 
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3 
M i L LEE 
UPON THE. 


Gy) of V, erſes made by himſelf o on 
lle * Ig in bis Book. 


L 


- FE Shame, re all my fooliſh Youth had: | 


writ, ; 
Advis'd, 'twas time the rhiming Trade to quit, ( | 


Time to grow wiſe, and be no more a Wit 


The Noble Fire, that animates thy Age, Ry 


Once more inflam'd me with Poetick Rage. 


1 [Young, 


Kings, Heroes, Nymphs, the Brave, the Fair, the 
. Here been the Theme of thy Immortal Song: 


A. 
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A Nobler Argument, at laſt, thy Muſe, 
TwothingeDivine, Thee,and Herſelf, does chuſe. 
1 III. 
Age, whole dull Weight makes vulgar Spirits bend, 
Gives W ings to thine, and bids it upward tend. 
No more confin'd, above the Starry Skies, | 
Out, from the Body's broken Cage, it flies. 

Pr ior 

But oh ! vouchſafe, not wholly to retire, 


To join with, and compleat, th' Etherial Quire! 
Still here remain! ſtill on the Threſhold ſtand ; 
Still at this Diſtance view the promis'd Land, 
Tho thou mayꝰſt ſeem, ſo heav'nly is thy Senſe, 
Not going thither, but new come from thence. 
aaa 


onen 
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N Fter the ferceſt Pangs of hot Deſire, 


14 | : Between Panthea's riſing Breaſts, - 


25 His bending Breaſt Philander reſts: 
Though vanquiſh'd, yet unknowing to retire; | 


Cloſe hugs the Charmer, and aſham'd to yield, 
Tho he has loſt the Day, yet keep 


s the Field. 
When, with a Sigh, the Fair Panthæa ſaid, 
What Pity tis, ye Gods, that all 
© The nobleſt Warriors ſooneſt fall: 
Then with a Kiſs ſhe gently rear'd his Head; 


Arm'd him again to fight, for nobly ſhe 
| More lov'd the Combat than the Victory. 


. ; es TE : III. But 


* 
0 - 
a 
8 
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1 . 

But 1 more enrag'd, for being beat before, 

| With all his Strength he does prepare 
More fiercely to renew the War; 

Nor ceas'd he till the noble Prize he bore: 

Ev'n her ſuch wond'rous Courage did ſurprize, | 

She hugs the Dart that nn her, and dies. 


4 $0 N C 


„ 
[ Groves, 
1 bee Shades, and folitary 


Fann'd with the Sighs of unſucceſsfulLoves, 
Wild with Deſpair, young Thyrſis trays, | 
Thinks over all Amyra's Heay' nly Charms, 
| Thinks he now ſees her in another” s Arms; 
Then at ſome Willow's Root himfelf he lays, 
| : The 


— 
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The Jovelieſt, moſt unhappy Swain; 
And thus to the wild Woods he does complain. 
„ | „ mm 
How art thou chang'd, O Thyr/zs, ſince the time 
When thou cou'dſt love, and hope without aCrime; 

When Nature's Pride, and Earth's Delight, | 
As through her ſhady Ev ning Grove ſhe * 5 
And a new Day did all around her caſt; 
Could ſee, nor be offended at the Sight, | 
The melting, ſighing, wiſhing Swain, 
That now muſt never hope to wiſh again. 

III. 

Riches and Titles! why ſhould they: prevail, 


Were Duty, Love, and Adoration fail 'S 


| Lovely Amyra, on dſt thou prize 
The empty Noiſe that a fine Title makes; 
Or the vile Traſh that with the Vulgar takes, 
7 Before a Heart that bleeds for thee, and dies! 2 
N „„ Vakind! | 
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Unkind! but pity the poor. Swain 


47 


Your Rigour ws nor n o'er the Slain. 


1 8 0 N G. 
EE what a OW Love hasemade! 
Beneath the Myrtle's am *rous Shade 
The charming fair Corinna lies 
All melting in Deſire, 
Quenching in Tears thoſe flowing Eyes 
That ſet ms World on Fire. 
3 
What cannot t Tears and Beauty do! 
; The Youth by Chance ſtood by, and knew 
For whomthoſe Chryſtal Streams did flow; 
And though he ne er before \ | 
To her Eyes brighteſt Rays did bow; 
Weeps too, and does adore. 
5 


= 
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So when the Heav'ns ſerene and clear, 


Gilded with gaudy Light appear, 

Each eraggy Rock, and every Stone, 
Their native Rigour keep; ; 

But when in Rain the Clouds fall down, 

The hardeſt Marble weeps. 


1 To his FRIEND | 
Mr. HENRT DICKINSON, 
1 ON HIS 


"PIO of Father Simon' s Cri ric | 
H. eh 1 5 the Ola Teſtament. 


W. Hat ſenſeleſs Loads have —_— the 
Preſs, | 


Of French ted in 2 Dreſs ? ? 
oY „„ Lp How 
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How many dull Tranſlators every Joy: 
Bring new Supplies of Novel, Farce or Play? | 
Like damn'd French Penſioners, with foreign aid 
Their native Land with Nonſenſe to invade; 
Till we're ober- run more with the Wit of France, 
Her nauſeous Wit, than with her. Proteſtants. 
But, Sir, this noble Piece obligeth more 
Than all their Traſh hasplagu'd the Town before: | 
With various Learning, Rhowleltge, Strength a 
of thought, N 
Order and Art, and ſolid Id nen fraught ; j | 
No leſs a Piece than this could make amends 
For all the trump'ry France amongſt us ſends. 
Nor let ill- grounded, ſuperſtitious Fear 
Fright any but the Fools from reading here. 
The ſacred Oracles may well endure 


Th exaReſt ſearch, of their own Truth ſecure; 


"WES Though 


* 


* 
4 
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ö Though at this Piece fome noiſie Zealots bawl, 


_ -- And to their Aid a num 'rous Faction call [ 


With ſtretcb' d out Arms, as if the Ark could fall ; 
Vet wiſer Heads will think ſo firm it ſtands, 


That, were it ſhook,*twould need no mortal Hands. 


TO yt 
1 D R DD EN 
| on bis PLAY, call, 
7 2 and 22 da: . E ruth 
1 "I 600 Lare. 
5 A ND will our Maſter poet then * 
A young Beginner! in the Trade of Wit, 
To bring a plain and ruſtick Muſe, to wait 
On His in all her glorious Pomp and State? 


* 
* 


„„ 


4 
i 
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Can an unknown, unheard of, private Name, 
Add any Luſtre to ſo bright a Fame? 
No! ſooner Planets to the Sun may give 
ThatLight which theythemſelves from him derive. 
Nor could my ſickly Fancy entertain 
A Thought ſo fooliſh, or a Pride 10 vain. | 
But as when Kings through Crowds in Triumph 
The meaneſt Wretch that gazes at the ſhow, [80s 
Though to chat Pomp his Voice can OY s no more, 


Than when we Drops into the Ocean pour, 


Has leave his Tongue in praiſes to employ: 


(Th' accepted Language of officious Joy 9 

So I, in loud Applauſes may reveal 

b To you, great King of Verſe, my Loyal Zeal, 

May tell with what Majeſtic Grace and Miene 

Your Muſe diſplays her ſelf in every Scene; 

In what rich Robes ſhe has fair Creſid dreſt, 

And with what gentle Fires inflam'd her Breaſt. 
BE _-., +. ow 
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How when thoſe fading Eyes her Aid implor'd, 
She all their ſparkling Luſtre has reſtor'd, | 
Added more Charms,freſh. Beauties on 'em ſhed, 
And to new Youth recalbd the lovely Maid. 
How nobly ſhe the Royal Brothers draws; | 
How great their Quarrel, and how great their 

Cauſe: | | 
How juſtly rais*d! and 1 what jut Degrees, 55 
In a ſweet Calm does the rough Tempeſt ceaſe ! | 
Envy not now the God-like Roman's Rage; 
Hector and Troilus, Darlings of our Age, 
Shall Hand in Hand with Brutus tread the Stage. 


Shale ſpear, tis true, this Tale of Troy firſt told 8 
But, as with Eunius Virgil did of old, 
'You found it Dirt, but you have made! it + Gold. 
A dark and undigeſted Heap it lay, 
Like Chaos e'er the Dawn of infant Day, 
But you did firſt the cheerful Light diſplay. 


on ſeoeral Occaſion ons, 4 
Confur'di it was as Epicurus World 
Of Atoms, by blind Chance together hurl, 
But you have made ſuch Order through it ſhine 
As loudly ſpeaks the Workmanſhip divine. 


| Boaſt then, O Troy! and triumph in thy Flames, 
That make thee ſung by three ſuch mighty Names, 
Had Ilium ſtood, Homer had ne'er been read, 
Nor the ſweet Mantuan Swan his Wings diſplay'd, 
Nor Thou the third, but equal in Renown, = 
Thy matchleſs Skill in this great Subject * 
Not Priam's ſelf, nor all the Trojan State 
Was worth the ſaving at ſo dear a Rate. 
But they now flouriſh by you mighty Three 
In Verſe more laſting than their Walls could be. 
Which never, never ſhall like them decay, 
Being built by Hands divine as well as they; 
Never, *cill our great Charles being ſung by You, 
Old Troy ſhall grow leſs famous than the new, 


4 POEMS 
PARIS to HELENA | 


Tranſlated from Ovid Epiſiles 15 


The ARGUMENT. 


| Paris having ſail d to Sparta for the = PEI of 


Helen, whom Venus had promiſed him as the 
Reward of his adjudging the Prize of Beauty to 
Ber, was nobly there entertain d by Menelaus, 
Helen's Husband; but he being calPd away to 
_ to take Poſſeſſion of what was left him by 
Bir Grand. father Atreus, commends his Gueſt 


Fo the Care of his Wife. In his Abſence Paris 


Court her, and writes to ber the e 
Epil. 
[thee, | 


LL Health, fair Nymph, thy Paris ſends to 


Tho' You, and only You, can give it me. 


; Shall I then ſpeak 2 or is it needleſs grown 
| To tell a Paſſion that it ſelf has ſhown? 


Does not my Love it ſelf too open lay, 
And all I think in all I do betray? EY 
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| If not, oh! may it ſtill in ſecret lie, | 
Till Time with our kind Wiſhes ſhall comply, 
Till all our Joys may to us come ſincere, 
| Nor loſe their Price by the Allay of Fear. 
In vain l ſtrive; who can that Fire conceal, 
Which does it ſelf by its own Light reveal? 
But if you needs would hear my trembling Tongue 
Speak what my Actions have declar'd ſo long, 
1 Love; you've there the Word that doesimpart 
The trueſt Meſſage from my bleeding Heart. 
Forgive me, Madam, that I thus confeſs 
To you, my fair Phyſician, my Diſeaſe, 
And with ſuch Looks this ſuppliant Paper grace 
As beſt become the Beauties of that Face. 
May that ſmooth Brow no angry Wrinkle wear, 
But be your Looks as kind as they are fair, 
Some Pleaſure tis to think theſe Lines ſhall find 
An Entertainment at your Hands ſo kind, 


* 
* 


For 
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For this creates a Hope, that I too may 
Receiv'd by you, as happy be as they. 
Ah! may that Hope be true! nor I complain 
| That Venus promis*d you to me in vain. 
For know, leaſt you through Ignorance offend 

The Gods, tis Heav'n that me does hither ſend. 
None of the meaneſt of the Powers Divine 
That firſt inſpir'd, ſtill favours my Deſign. | 
Great is the Prize I ſeek, I muſt counſels, 
But neither is my Due or Merit leſs: 
Venus has promis'd ſhe would you aſſign, 
Fair as her ſelf, to be for ever mine. 
Guided by her, my Troy I left for thee, - 
Nor fear'd the Dangers of the faithleſs Sea. 
She with a kind and an auſpicious Gale 
Drove the good Ship, and ſtretch'd outev'ry Sail. 
For the who ſprung out of the teeming Deep, 
: Still o'er the Main does her wide Empire keep. 
San 
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Still may ſhe keep it, and as ſhe'with Eaſe 

Allays the Wrath of the moſt angry Seas, 
So may the give my ſtormy Mind ſome Reſt, 
And calm the raging Tempeſt of my Breaſt, 

And bring home all my Sighs, and all my Vows 
To their wiſh'd Harbour, and deſir'd Repoſe. 


8 Hither my Flames I brought, not found em here; 
I my whole Courſe by their kind Light did ſteer: 
For 1 by no Miſtake or Storm was toſt 

Againſt my Will upon this happy Coaſt. 

Nor as a Merchant did 1 plow the Main 

To venture Life, like ſordid Fools for Gain. 
No; may the Gods preſerve r: my preſent Store, 

And only give me you to make it more. 

Nor to admire the Place came I fo far; 


I have Towns richer than your Cities are. 


*Tis 
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"Tis you I ſeek, to me from Venus due, 

You were my Wiſh, before your Charms I knew. 
Bright Images of you my Mind did draw, 
Long e' er my Eyes the lovely Object ſaw. 
Nor wonder that with the ſwift-winged Dart, 
At ſuch a Diſtance, you could wound my Heart: 
80 Fate ordain'd, and leaſt you fight with Fate, 
Hear and believe the Truth I ſhall relate. 


Now in my Mother's Womb ſhut up I lay, 
| Her fatal Burthen longing for the Day, 
When ſhe in a myſterious Dream was told, 
Her teeming Womb a burning Torch did hold; 
Frighted ſhe riſes, and her Viſion ſhe 

| To Priam tells, and to his Prophets he; 
They fing that I all Troy ſhould ſet on Fire 5 
But ſure Fate meant the Flames of my Deſire. 


* 


For 
1 


an . Occaſions. = 


Fo or fear of this among the Swains expos d, 
My native Greatneſs every thing diſclos'd. 
Beauty, and Strength, and Courage join'd in one, 
Through all Diſguiſe ſpoke me a Monarch's Son. 25 
A Place there is in Idæs thickeſt Grove | 
With Oakes and Fir-trees ſhaded all above, 
The Graſs here grows untoucht bybleating F I 
Or Mountain Goat, or the laborious Ox. 
From henceTroy': Tow rs Magnificence and Pride, 
Leaning againſt an aged Oak, I ſpyd. 5 bs 4 
When ſtraight methought I heard the trembling 
With the ſtrange Noiſe of trampling F eet reſound. | 
In the ſame Inſtant Jove's great, Meſſenger, 
On all his Wings born through the yielding Air, 
Lighting before my wondring Eyes did ſtand, 
His Golden Rod ſhone in his ſacred Hand: 
With him three charming Goddeſſes there came, 
Juno, and Pallas, and the Cyprian Dame. 


* A 
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With an unuſual Fear I ſtood amaz'd, 

Till thus the God my ſinking Courage rais d; 
Fear not; Thou art Jove's Subſtitute below ; 

The Prize of heav'nly Beauty to beſtow ; 
Contending Goddeſſes appeal to you, 

' Decide their Strife; He ſpake, and up he flew. 
Then bolder grown, I throw my Fears away, 


And every one with curious Eyes ſurvey - 


Each of em merited the Victor,, 0 
And J their doubtful Jud ge was griev'd to ſee, 8 
That one muſt have it, when deſerv'd by three. 

But yet that one there was which moſt prevaiPd, 

And with more pow'rfulCharms my Heart aſſaild: 

Ah! would you know who thus my Breaſt could 

n 

Who could it be but the fair Queen of Love: 2 

With mighty Bribes they all for ——— ve, 

Juno will Empires, Pallas Valour give, 


'Whil 
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Whilſt I ſtand doubting which I ſhould prefer, 
Empire's ſoft Eaſe, or glorious Toils of War; 
But Venus gently ſmil'd, and thus the ſpake, 
| They're dangerous Gifts, O do not, do not take! 
PI make Thee Love's immortal Pleaſures know, 
And Joys that in full Tides for ever flow. 
For, if you judge the Conqueſt to be mine, 
Fair Leda's fairer Daughter ſhall be thine. 
She ſpake; and I gave her the Conqueſt due, 
Both to her Beauty, and her Gift of you. 


| Mean while (my angry Stars more gentle grown) 
I am acknowledg'd Royal Priam's Son, 
All the glad Court, all Troy does celebrate, 
With a new Feſtival, my change of Fate. 


And as I now languiſh and die for thee, 


So did the Beauties of all Trey for me. 


You 
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You in full Pow' r over a Heart do reigns | 
For which a thouſand Virgins ſigh'd in vain: 35 
Nor did Queens only fly to my Imbrace, 
But Nymphs of Form divine, and heav'nly Race. 
all their Loves with cold Diſdain repreſt, 
Since Hopes of you firſt fir d my longing Breaſt. 
Your charming Form all Day my Fancy drew, 
And when Night came, my Dreams were all of you ; 
What Pleaſures then muſt you your ſelf i . 
Whoſe Shadows only ſo ſurpriz d my Heart? 
And oh! how did 1 burn approaching nigber, 


That was ſo ſcorch'd by ſo remote a Fire! A 


For now no longer could my Hopes refrain 
From ſeeking their wiſh'd Object through the 
I fell the ſtately Pine, and every Tree 128 


That beſt was fit to cut the yielding Sea, 


Fetch d 5 
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. Fetch'd from Gargarian Hills, tall Firs I cleave, 

And Ida naked to the Winds I leave. 
Stiff Oaks I bend, and ſolid Planks 1 form, 
And every Ship with well-knit Ribs I arm. 7 
To the tall Maſt I Sails and Streamers join, 8 5 
And the gayPoops with painted Gods do mine. | 
But on my Ship does only Venus ſtand = 
With little Cupid ſmiling in her Hand, 

| Guide of the Way the did her ſelf cmmand. 

5 My Fleet thus rigg'd, and all my Thou ghts on wee, | 
long to plow the vaſt ÆAgean Sea, | 


2 


My anxious Parents my Deſires withſtand, 


And both with pious Tears my Stay 8 
Caſſandra too, with looſe diſheveld Hair, 0 
| Juſt as our haſty Ships to ſail prepare, 5 
Full of Prophetick Fury cries aloud, _ wg Yo 5 55 
(6, WHINHET ſteers 5 Brother through the Flood Fc 5s 
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_ Little, ah! little daft thou know or heed 
To what a raging Fire theſe Waters lead. 

7 True were her Fears, and in my Breaſt I feel 
The ſcorching Flames her Fury did foretel. - 
Vet out I ſail, and favour'd by the Wind, 
On your bleſt Shore my wiſt'd-for Haven find; 
Your Husband then, ſo Heav'n, kind Heav'n or- | 

In his own Houſe his Rival entertains. [dains, 

Shews me whate'er in Sparta does delight 
The curious Travellers enquiring Sight? 

But I, who only long'd to gaze on you, 

Could taſte no Pleaſure in the idle ſnew. | 
But at thy Sight; oh! where was then my Heart 
Out from my Breaſt it gave a ſudden Start, 6 8 
Sprung forth and met half way the fatal Dart. 
Such or leſs charming was the Queen of Love, 
When with her Rival Goddeſles ſhe trove. | 


But, 
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But, faireſt, hadſt thou come among the three, 
Even ſhe the Prize muſt have reſign'd to thee. 
Your Beauty is the only Theme of Fame; 
And all the World ſounds with fair Helen's Name; ; 
Nor lives there ſhe whom Pride it ſelf can raiſe 
' To claim with you an equal Share of Praiſe. 
Do I ſpeak falſe? rather Report does ſo, | 
Detracting from you in a Praiſe too low. 
More here I find than that could ever tell, 
So much your Beauty « does your Fame excel. 
Well then might 7. beſeus, he who all things knew, 
Think none was worthy of his Theft but you; 
[ this bold Theft admire : but wonder more 
He ever would ſo dear a Prize reſtore: 
Ah! would theſe Hands have. ever let you go? 
Or could I live and be diyorc'd from you? 10 
No; ſooner I with Life it felf could. part, 
Than e'er ſee you torn from my bleeding Heart. 
5 Ta» nl 
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But could I do as he, and give you back, 
Vet ſure ſome Taſte of Love I firſt would ke," 
Would firſt, in all your blooming Excellence, 
And Virgins Sweets feaſt my luxurious Senſe ; 
Or if you would not let that Treaſure go, 2 
Kiſſes at leaſt you ſhould, you would beſtow, 8 
And let me ſmell the Flow'r as it did grow. 
Come then into my longing Arms, and try 
My laſting, fix d, Eternal Conſtancy, 
Which never 'till my funeral Pile ſhall waſte ; 
My preſent Fire ſhall mingle with my laſt. 
Scepters and Crowns for you I did diſdain, 
With which great Juno tempted me in vain. 
And when bright Pallas did her Bribes prepare, 
One ſoft Embrace from you I did prefer 
To Courage, Strength, and all the Pomp of War. 
Nor ſhall I ever think my Choice was ill, 
My — ſettled, and — it Kill, 


Do 1 


4% 
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Io 


Do you but grant my Hopes may prove a? true, 
As they were plac'd above all Things but you. 5 
I am, as well as you, of Heav' nly Race, 
Nor will my Birth your mighty Line diſgrace, 
Pallas and Fove our Noble Lineage Head, _ 
And them a Race of God-like Kings ſucceed. 
All Afia's Scepters to my Father bow, - 

And half the ſpacious Eaſt his Power allow. 
There you ſhall ſee the Houſes rooft with Gold, 
And Temples glorious as the Gods they hold. ; 

Troy you ſhall ſee, and divine Walls admire, 
Built to the Conſort of Apollo's Eyre. 
What need I the vaſt Flood of People tell, 
That over its wide Banks does almoſt ſwell ? | 
You ſhall gay Troops of ! hryzian Matrons meet, 
And Trojan Wives ſhining in every Street. 
How often then will you your ſelf confeſs, | 


The Emptineſs and Poverty of Greece? 
e Howe 
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How often will you ſay, one Palace there 
Contains morewealth than do whole Cities here ? 

1 ſpeak not this your Sparta to diſgrace, 
For whereſo'er your Life began its Race 8 
| Muſt be to me the happieſt, deareſt Place. 


Yet Sparta's poor; and you that ſhould be dreſt 
In all the Riches of the ſhining Eaſt, 
Should underſtand how ill that ſordid Place 


Suits with the Beauty of your charming Face; 


That Face with coſlly Dreſs and rich Attire | 
Should ſhine, and make the gazing World admire. 
When you the Habit of my Trojans ſee, | | 
What, think ye, muſt that of their Ladies be? 
Oh! then be kind, fair Spartan, nor diſdain 
A Trojan in your Bed to entertain. 

Ne was a Trojan, and. of our great Line, 

That to the Gods does mix immortal Wine; 
| Titbonus too, whom to her roſie Bed : 
| The Goddeſs — the Morning n led; 5 


gl 


So was Anchiſes of our Trojan Race, 

Yet Venus ſelf to his defir'd Embrace, 
With all her Train of little Loves, did flie, 
And in his Arms learn'd for a while to lie. 
Nor do I think that Menelaus can 
Compar'd with me appear the greater Man, 
I'm ſure my Father never made the Sun 


With frighted Steeds from his dire Banquet run: 


No Grand-father of mine is ftain'd with Blood, 


Or with his Crime names the Myrtoan Flood. 
None of our Race does in the Stygian Lake 
Snatch at thoſe. Apples he wants Pow'r to take. 
But ſtay; fince you with ſuch a Husband join, 
Your Father Jove is forcꝰd to grace his Line. 
He (Gods 1) a Wretch unworthy of thoſe Charms 
Does all the Might lie melting in your Arms, 
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Does every Minute to new Joys improve, 


And Riots in the luſcious Sweets of Love. 

I but at Table one ſhort View can gain, 

And that too, only to increaſe my Pain: 
O may ſuch F eaſts my worſt of Foes attend, 
As often I at your ſpread Table find. 

I loath my Food when my tormented Eye 
Sees his rude Hand in your ſoft Boſom lie. 

I burſt with Envy when I him behold 

Your tender Limbs in his looſe Robe infold. 
When he your Lips with melting Kiſſes ſeal'd, 


35 Before my Eyes I the large Goblet held. 


When you with him in ſtrict Embraces cloſe, 
My bated Meat to my dry'd Palate grows. 
Oft have I ſigh'd, then ſigh'd again to ſee 
That Sigh with ſcornful Smiles repaid by thee. 
Oft I with Wine would quench my hot Deſire . 
In vain; for ſo L added Fire to Fire. 


5 3 Oft 
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| Oft have 1 rurn'd away my Head in vain, 
: Vou ſtraight recalbd my longing Eyes again. | 
What ſhall I do? your Sports with Grief 1 fee, 
But it's a greater, not to look on Thee. | 
With all my Art 1 ſtrive my | Flames to hide, 4 
But through the thin Diſguiſe they are deſery'd; 
Too well alas! my Wounds to you are known, 
And O that they were ſo to you alone! | 1 7 
2 How oft turn [ my weeping Eyes aways 4g 
Leſt he the Cauſe ſhould: ask, and I betray? 
What Tales of L ove tell l when warm'd wichWine, | 
To Your dear Face applying every Line! 255 
In borrow'd Names 1 my. own Paſſion thew: 85 
1 the feign d Lovers are, but l the true. 
| Sometimes more Freedom i in Diſcourſe to gain, 
For my Excuſe Drunkenneſs would feign. 
Once ! remember your looſe Garment fell, 3 


| And did your 1 naked, ſwelling Breaſts reveal, 
| . Breaſts 
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Breaſts white as ſnow, or the falſe down of Jove, 
When to your Mother the kind Sway made Love: 
Whilſt with the Sight ſurpriz'd I gazing ſtand, 
The Cup I held, dropt from my . Hand, 
If you your young Hermione but kiſs, 
Straight from her Lips I ſnatch the envy'd Bliſs. 
Sometimes ſupinely laid, Love Songs I ſing, 
And wafted Kiſſes from my Fingers fling. | 


Your Women to my Aid I try to move 

With all the pow'rful Rhetorick of Love, 

| But they, alas! ſpeak nothing but Deſpair, 

And in the midſt leave my neglected Prayer. 

Od! that by ſome great Prize you might be won, 
And your Poſſeſſion might the Victor crown, 

As Pelops his Hippodamia won : 

Then had you ſeen what I for you had done: 

But now ve nothing left to do but Pray, 
And my ſelf poſs at your F cet to o lay, 


wot ; : * 
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O thou, thy Houſes Glory, brighter far 4: 
Than thy two ſhining Brothers friendly Star 
0 worthy of the Bed of Heav'ns great King, 

If ought ſo fair but from himſelf could ſpring! 
Either with thee I back to Troy will fly, 
Or here a wretched baniſh'd Lover die. | 
Withno flight Wound my tender Breaſt doesſmart, = +) 
My Bones and Marrow feel the piercing Dart ; 
I find my viſter true did propheſie, | 
I with a heav'nly Dart ſhould wounded die; 

Deſpiſe not then a Love by Heav'n deſign'd, 


At 


So may the Gods ſtill to Jap: Vows be kind. 


| Much could ſay) but what, will beſtbeknown 
In your Apartment when we are alone. 
You bluſh, and with a Superſtitious dread, 
Pear to defile the Sacred Marriage Bed: 


OW. 


EY 
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Ah! Helen, can you then ſo ſimple be, 


To think ſuch Beauty can from Faults be free? 


Or change that Face, or you muſt wieds bekind ; 


Beauty and Virtue ſeldom have been join'd. 


Jove and bright Venus do our Thefts approve, 


Such Thefts as theſe gave you your Father Jove. 
And if in you ought of your Parents laſt, N 


Can Jove and Ledd's Daughter well be chaſt? 


Vet then be chaſt when we to Tray tall g03 


(For ſhe who ſins with one alone, is ſo.) 
But let us now enjoy that pleaſing Sin, 


Then marry, and be innocent again. 


Ev'n your own Husband doth the ſame perſwade, 


Silent himſelf, yer all his Ad ions plead: 
For me they plead, and he, good Man, becauſe 


; He'll ſpoil no Sport, officiouſly withdraws. 
| Had he no other time to viſit Crete? 


Oh! How prodigious is a Husband's Wit! 
He 
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He went, and as he went, he , my Dear, 
Inſtead of me, you of your Gueſt take Care. 
But you forget your Lord's Command Tees 
Nor take you any Care of Love or me. 
And think you ſuch a Thing: as he does know 
The Treaſure that he holds i in holding you 0 
No; did he underſtand but half your Charms, 1 
He durſt not truſt ? em ina Strangers Arms. 
If neither his nor my Requeſt can move, 

We're forc'd by Opportunity to love; 

We ſhould be Fools, even greater Fools than he, 
Should ſo ſecure a Time unactive . 
Alone theſe tedious Winter Nights you 15 
In a cold widow'd Bed, and ſo do J. 

Let mutual Joys our willing Bodies join, 

That happy Night ſhall the mid-day out ſhine, 
Then will I ſwear by all the Pow'rs above, 
And in their awful Preſence ſeal my Love. | 
EY Then 
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Ador'd as ſome new Goddeſs here below. f*. 
Where: e er you tread, Spices and Gums hall | 
And Viaimsfall beneath the fatal Stroke. 
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Then if we Wits __ aſpire ſo high, 


But if nice Honour little Scruples frame, 


The Force Ell uſe ſhall vindicate your Fame. 
Of Theſeus and your Brothers I can learn, 
No Precedents ſo nearly you concern: 

You Theſens, they Leucippus Daughter ftole ; 


Tul be the fourth in 1 the illuſtrious Roll. 


Well man'd, well arm'd for you my Fleet does fa, 
And waiting Winds murmur at our Delay. 
Thro* Troy's throng'd Streets you ſhall in Triumph 


805 


1 moak, 
My Father, Mother, all the joyful Court, 


All Trey to you with Preſents ſhall reſort. 


Alas! *tis nothing what I yet have ſaid, 


What there you'll find, ſhall what I write exceed, 


Nor 
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Nor fear, leſt War purſue our haſty Flight, 

And angry Greece ſhould all her Force unite: 

What raviſtr d Maid did ever Wars regain? 

Vain the Attempt, and fear of it as vain. 

The Thracians Orithya ſtole from far, 

Vet 7. hrace ne'er heard the Noiſe of folowing war 

Jaſon too fiole away the Colchian Maid, 

Vet Colchos did not 7 heſſaly invade. 

He who ſole you, ſtole Ariadue too, 

Yet Minos did not with all Creer purſue. 

Fear in theſe Caſes than the Danger's more, 
And when the threat'ning Tempeſt once is o'er, 8 

Our Shame's then greater than our Fear before. 

But ſay from Greece a threatned War purſue, | 

Know I have Strength and wounding Weapons too. 

In Men and Horſe more numerous than Greece 

Our Empire is, nor in its Compaſs leſs. 
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Nor does your Husband Paris ought excel 


In Generous Courage or in Martial Skill. 


Even but a Boy, from my ſlain Foes Igain'd 


My ſtollen Herd, and a new Name attain'd; 
Ev'n then o'ercome by me I cou'd produce. 
Deiphobus and great Ilioneus. 

Nor Hand to Hand more to be fear'd am . 


Than when from far my certain Arrows fly. 


| You for his Youth can no ſuch Actions feignz 


Nor can he e'er my envy'd Skill attain. 
But could he, Hector's your SUM ; 
And he alone an Army is to me. 

You know me not, nor the hid Proweſs end 


Of him that Heay? n has for your Bed deſign” d. 


Either no War from Greece ſhall follow thee, 


Or if it does, ſhall be repell'd by me. 
Nor think I fear to fight for ſuch a Wife. 


| That Prize would give the Cowar@'sCoura ge Life. 


All 


\ 


All after-Ages ſhall your Fame admire, 
If you alone ſet the whole World on Fire. 
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ans 


To Sea, to Sea, while all the Gods are kind, 
And all I promiſe, you in Troy ſhall find. 
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The EPISTLE ot: . 


AconT1vs 7 CYDIPPE. 


| Tranſlated from OVID. BY 


The ARGUMENT. 


Acontius, in the Temple of Diana at Delos, (fa- 
mous for the Reſort of the moſt beautiful Vir= 
gins of all Greece) fell in Love with Cydippes _ 
a Lady of Quality much above his own ; not da- 
ring therefore to Court ber openly, he found this 
Device to obtain her: He writes upon the faireſt 
Apple that could be procured, a couple of Verſes 

to this Effect, 1 5 e 


« I ſwear, by Chaſte Diana, I will be 
« In Sacred Wedlock ever join'd to thee. 
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and throws it at the Feet of the young Lady: 
She fſuſpetting not the Deceit takes it up, and 

reads it, and therein promiſes her ſelf in Mar- 
riage to Acontius; there being a Law there in 
Force, that whatever any Perſon ſhould ſwear 
in the Temple of Diana of Delos, ſhould /tand 
good and be inviolably obſerv'd. But her Fa- 
ther not knowing what had paſt, and having 
not long after promiſed her to another, juſt as 
the Solemnities of Marriage were to be per- 
Form d. ſhe was taken with a ſudden and vio- 
lent. Feaver,, which Acontius endeavours to 
perſwade her was ſent from Diana, as a Puniſh- 
men of the Breach of the Vow made in her Pre- 
ſence. And this, with the reſt of the Argu- 
ments, which on ſuch Occaſion would occur to 
4 Lover, is the Subject of the following Epiſtle. 
5 2 : 7 +++... \ | WORE» 
=— boldly this; here you fhall ſwear no 
L A. For that's enough which you have ſworn 


Read it; ſo may that violent Diſeaſe, Se 


| Which thy dear Body, but my Soul doth ſeiſe, - 


Forget its too long praQtis'd Cruelty, 
And Health to you reſtore, and you to me. 


Why 
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Why do you bluſh? for bluſh you do 1 fear, 
As when you firſt did in the Temple ſwear: 
Truth to your plighted F aith is all I claims 
And Truth can never be the Cauſe of Shame. 
_ Shame lives with Guilt,but you your Virtue prove 
In favouring mine, for mine's a Husband's Love.” 
Ah! to your ſelf thoſe binding Words repeat 3 
That once yourwiſhingE yes ev'n long' d to 1 ; 
When th* Apple brought 'em dancing to you | | 

Feet. E 

There you will find the POET Vow you made, 
Which if yourHealth,or mine,canought perſwade, 
You to perform ſhould rather mindful be. 
Than great Diana to revenge on thee. | 
My Fears for you increaſe with my Deſire, 
And Hope blows that already raging Fire; . 


F or hope you gave; nor can you this deny, 
For the great Goddeſs of the Fane was by; 
G82 She 
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She Was, and heard, and from her hallow'd Shrine 
A ſudden kind auſpicious Light did ſhine. 
Her Statue ſeem'd to-nod its awful Head, 
And give its glad Conſent to what you ſaid; 
Now, if you pleaſe, accuſe my proſp'rous Cheat, 
Vet ſtill confeſs *twas Love that taught me it. : 
In that Deceit what did L elſe defgn , 
But with your own Conſent to make you mine? ? 
What you my Crime, I call my Innocence, 
Since Loving you has been my ſole Offence. 
Nor Nature gave me, nor has PraQtice taught 
The Nets with which young Virgins Hearts are 
You wy Accuſer taught me to deceive, (c _ 
| And Love, with you, did his Aſſiſtance give; 
For Love ſtood by, and ſmiling bad me write 
The cunning Words he did himſelf indite: 
Again, you ſee I write by his Command, | 
He guides my Pen, and * my willing Hand, 
| | - Again 


* 


pg 
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Again Cook kind, ſuch loving Words I ſend, 
As makes me fear, that I again offend. 


Yet if my Love's my Crime, I muſt confeſs, 
Great is my Guilt, but never ſhall be leſs. 

Oh that I thus might ever guilty prove, 
: In finding out new Paths to reach thy Love. 

A thouſand Ways tothat ſteep Mountain lead, 
Tho! hard to find, and difficult to tread. 
All theſe will I find out, and break through all, 
For which, my F lames compar'd the Danger sſmall. 
The Gods alone know what the End will be, 
One Way or other you muſt yield to me. 


If all my Arts mould fail, to Arms I'll fly, 
And ſnatch by Force what you my Prayers deny: 


Vet if we Mortals any thing foreſee, 


I all thoſe Heroes mighty Acts applaud, \ 
Who firſt have led me this illuſtrious Road. 


5 
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T Thoſe Feet with which they only can compare, 
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* too but hold, Death the Reward will be; 

Death be it then F | E 
For to loſe you is more thai Deat! tome. 
Were you leſs fair, I'd uſe the vulgar Way |, 
Of tedious Courtſhip, and of dull Delay. 
But thy bright Form kindies more eager Fires, 
And ſomething wondrous, as it ſelf, inſpires ; 
Thoſe Eyes that all the Heav'nly Lights out-ſhine, 
( hich, oh! may'ſt thou behold, and love in mine) 
N Thoſe ſnowy Arms, which on my Neck ſhould fall, 
If you the Vows you made regard at all, 
That modeſt Sweetneſs, and becoming Grace, 
Fhat paints with living Red your bluſhing F ace, 


That through the Silver Flood bright Theris bear: 
Do all conſpire my Madneſs to excite, 


With all the reſt that is deny d to Sight. 
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Which could [ praiſe, alike I then were bleſt, 
And all the Storms of my vex'd Soul at reſt. 
No wonder then if with ſuch Beauty fir'd, 
I of your Love the ſacred Pledge deſir'd. 
Rage now and be as angry as you will, 
Your very Frowns all other Smiles excel; 
But give me leave that Anger to appeaſe, 
By my Submiſſion that my Love did raiſe. 
Your Pardon poſtrate at your Feet I'll crave, 
The humble Poſture of your guilty Slave. 
With falling Tears your fiery Rage I'll cool, 
And lay the riſing Tempeſt of your Soul. 
Why in my Abſence are you thus ſevere? 
Summon'd at your Tribunal to appear, 
For all my Crimes, I'd gladly ſuffer there : 
With Pride whatever you inflict receive, 
And love the Wounds thoſe Hands vouchſafe to. 


give. 


Gg 4 | Your 
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Your Fetters too — But they alas are van, 

For Love has bound me, and I bug my Chain. 

Your-hardeſt Laws with Patience Pll obey, 

Till you your ſelf at laſt relent and fay, 

When all my Sufferings you with Pity ſee, 

He that can love fo well, ts worthy me. 

But if all this ſhould unſucceſsful prove, 
Diana claims for me your promis'd Love. 

O may my Fears be falſe! yet the delights 

In juſt Revenge of her abuſed Rites. 

I dread to hide, what yet to ſpeak I dread, 

| Left you ſhould think that for my ſelf I plead, 


Yet out it mull, - —'Tis this, Tis ſurely this, 
That is the Fuel to your hot Diſeaſe: 


i When waiting Hymen at your Porch attends, 
Her fatal Meſſenger the Goddeſs ſends 
And when you would to his kind Call conſent, 
This Feaver does your Perjury prevent. 


F orbear, 
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Forbear, forbear thus to provoke her Rage, 
Which you fo eaſily may yet aſtws ge. | 
Forbear to make that lovely A Face 
The Prey to every envious Diſeaſe: 
Preſerve thoſe Looks to be enjoy'd by me, 
Which none ſhowd ever but with Wonder ſee: 
Let that freſh Colour to your Cheeks return, 
Whoſe glowing Flame did all Beholders burn. 
But let on him, th unhappy Cauſe of all 
The llls that from Dianas Anger fall, 
| No greater Torments light than thoſe I feel, 
When you my deareſt, tend'reſt Part are ill. | 
For ob! with what dire Tortures am I rack'd, 
Whom different Griefs ſucceſſively diſtract! 
Sometimes my Grief from this does higher grow, 
To think that I have caus'd ſo much to you. 
Then great Diana's Witneſs, how I pray 
That all our Crimes on me alone be d lay! 


Some- 


„ 
Sometimes to your lov'd Doors diſguis'd I come, 
And all around *em up and down | roam ; 
Till l your Woman coming from you ſpy, 
With Looks dejected, and a weeping Eye. 
With ſilent Steps, like ſome ſad Ghoſt I ſteal 
_ Cloſeup to her, and urge her to reveal { 


More than new Queſtions ſuffer her to tell: 


©.» Forgetful as thou art of Heav'n and me. 


How you had llept, what Diet you had us'd? 
And oft the vain Phyſicians Art accus' d. ; 
He every. Hour (Oh, were I bleſt as he!) 
Does all the Turns of your Diſtemper ſee; 3 
Y Why ſit not I by your Bed-ſide all Day, 
My mournful Head i in your warm Boſom 8 
; Till with my Tears the inward Fires decay? - 


Why preſs not I your melting Hand in mine, 
And from your Pulſe of my own Health divine? 
But oh! theſe Wiſhes all are vain; and he 


Whom moſt ! fear, may now fit cloſe by thee, 
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He that lov'd Hand does preſs, and oft does feign 
Some new Excuſe to feel thy beating Vein. - 
Then his bold Hand up to your Arm does ſlide, 
And in your panting Breaſt it ſelf does hide; 
| Kifles ſometimes he ſnatches too from thee, | 
For his officious Care too great a Fee: . 
| Robber, who gave thee Leave to taſte that Lip, 
And the ripe Harveſt of my Kiſſes reap? 
For they are mine, ſo is that Boſom too, | 6. 
Which, falſe as tis, ſhall never harbour you. 
Take, take away thoſe thy Adulterous Hands, 
For know another Lord that Breaſt commands. 
'Tis true, her Father promis'd her to thee, | 
But Heav'n and ſhe firſt gave her. ſelf to me. 
And you in Juſtice therefore ſhould decline | 
Your Claim to that which is already mine. 5 
This is the Man, Cydippe, that excites 
Dianas Rage, to vindicate her Rites. 


Command 
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Command him then not to approach thy Door; 

This done, the Danger of your Death is o'er. 

For fear not, Beauteous Maid, butkeepthy Vow, 

Which great Diana heard, and did allow. 

And ſhe who took it, will thy 0 cog 

And be propitious as ſhe was before. 

- "266 "Tis not the Steam of a gain Heifer's Blood, 
. That can allay the Anger of a God. 

* *Tis Truth, and Juſtice to your Vows, appeaſe 

« Their angry Deities, and without theſe 

*« No flaughter'd Beaſt their Fury can divert; 

„ For that's a Sacrifice without a Heart. £ 

Some, bitter Potions patiently endure, 0 Cur 4 

And kiſs the wounding Launce that works their 

You have no need theſe cruel Cures to feel, 

Shun being perjur'd only, and be well. 

Why let you Kill your pious Parents weep, 

a Whom you in ign Tance of your Promiſe keep? 

Oh! 


an e Gin.” 
Oh! to your Mother all our Story tell, 


And the whole Progreſs of our Love reveal; | 
Tell her how firſt at great Diana s Shrine, 5 
I fixt my Eyes, my wondring Eyes, on thine, 


How like the Statues there I ſtood amaz d, 
Whilſt on thy Face intemp' ratelyl gaz d. 


She will her ſelf, when you my Tale repeat, 


Smile, and approve the amorous Deceit. 


Marry, ſhe'll ſay, whom Heav'n'commends tothee, 


He, who has pleasd Diana, pleaſes me. 


But ſhould ſhe ask from what Deſcent I came, 


My Country, and my Parents and my Name, 
Tell her that none of theſe deſerve my Shame. 
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Had you not ſworn, you ſuch a one might chuſe ; 
But were he worſe, now ſworn, you can't refuſe. 


This in my Dreams Diana bad me write, 
And when I wak'd, ſent Cupid to inditẽ: 


Obey 


Eu s 

Obey 'em both, for one has wounded me, 
Which Wound, if you with Eyes of Pity ſee, | 

She too will ſoon relent that wounded thee. 


Then to our Joys with eager Haſte we'll move, 
As full of Beauty you, as I of Love. 

To the great Temple we'll in Triumph go, 
And with our Offerings at the Altar bow. 

A Golden Image there Ill conſecrate, | 

Of the falſe Apples innocent Deceit 7 

And write below the happy Verſe that came, £ 
The Meſſenger of my ſucceſsful Flame. 


| IM 6c Let all the World this from Acontinus know, | | 


« Cydippe has been faithful to her Vow. 


More I could write, but ſince thy Illneſs reigns, 


And wracks thy tender Limbs with ſharpeſt Pains, 


My Pen falls down for fear, leſt this might be, 


_ Altho? for me too little, yet too much for thee. 


* 6 


wah 


3 
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FOURTH SATYR 
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The ARGUMENT. 


The Poet in this Satyr firſt brings in Criſpinus, 
whom he had a Laſh at in his firft Satyr, and 
whom he promiſes here not to be forgetful of for 
the future. He expoſes his monſtrous Prodiga- 
lity and Luxury in giving the Price of an E- 
| tate for a Barbel: and from thence takes Occa- 
ſion to introduce the principal Subject, and true 
Deſign of this Satyr, which is grounded upon a 
ridiculous Story of a Turbut preſented to Do- 
mitian, of /o vaſt a Bigneſ3, that all the En- 
peror”s Scullery had not a Diſh large enough to 
Hold it: Upon which the Senate in all haſte is 
ſummon d, to conſult in this Exigency, what is 
fitteſt to be done. The Poet gives us a Parti- | 
cular of the Senators Names, their diſtin& Cha- 
raters, and Speeches, aud Advice; and after - 
much and wiſe Conſultation, an Expedient being 
; found out and agreed upon, he diſmiſſes the Ce- 
nate, and concludes the Satyr. | 
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Juvenalis Satyra IV. 

FE" CE iterum 22 & eſt ibi ſepe is 
caudas * 3 

Ad partes, monſtrum ulla virtate mp. 
A vitiir, eger, pique libidine ws * 
Delicias vidue tantim aſdernatur aduttr. 
Quid refert icin eee e 3 
Porticibus, quantd n nemorum vecretur i in 1 


{ 


Jugera quot vicina Foro, NEE emerit ades? 


Nemo malus felix, minime corruptor, & idem 


 TInceſtus, 


| on |, everal Occaſions. 465 
„ * 


\ Nee more Criſpinus call'd upon the Stage, 

O (Nor ſhall once more ſuffice). provokes 
my Rage: | S 

A Monſter, to whom ev ry Vice lays claim, 
Without one Virtue to redeem his Fame. 
Feeble and ſick, yet ſtrong in Luft alone, 
The rank Adult'rer preys on all the Town, 
All but the Widows nauſeous Charms go down. 
What matter then how ſtately] is the Arch 
Where his tir'd Mules ſlow with their Burden 


march? 


What matter then how thick and long the Shade 


Through which, he is by ſweating Slaves, convey de 
How many Acres near the City Walls, 

Or ne w- built Palaces, his own he calls? 

No ill Man's happy; leaſt of all is he 

| Whofe Study *tis to corrupt Chaſtity. 


Hh 
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Inceſtus, cum quo aper vittata Jacebat 

Sanguine adbuc vivo terram ſubiturs ſacerdos. 
Sed nunc de fattis levioribus: & tamen alter 

Fi feciſſes _ Fr ſub 1 morum. 

Nam quod tarpe bonis, Titio, Seroque, decebat 
Criſdinum. Quid 3 cw dira & fedior omni 


. 


Crimine perſona e? mullum ſex millibus emit, 
Agquantem ſane paribus ſeſtertia libris, 
Vt perhibent, qui de magnis majora loquuntur. 


Conſilium laudo artificis, ſi munere tanto 


Præcipuam in tabulis ceram ſenis abſtulit orbi. 


E 


07 ſeveral Occaſions. 


But lately to his impious Bed betray'd, 


W ho for her Crime, if Laws their Courſe might 


Ought to deſcend alive into the Grave. N 


4 But now of ſlighter F aults 4 and yet the Tame 


By others done, the Cenſor's Juſtice claim. 


For what good Men ignoble count and baſe, 


Is Virtue here, and does Criſpinus grace: 

In this he's ſafe, whateꝰ er we write of him, 

The Perſon is more odious than the Crime: 
And fo all Satyr's loſt. The laviſh Slave 
Six * thouſand Pieces for a Barbel gave 

A Seſterce for each Pound it weigh'd, as they 
Give out, that hear great things, but greater ſay. 
If by this Bribe well plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some ſapleſs Uſurer that wants an Heir, 


NS Or 


467 
The inceſtuous Brute, who the veil'd Veſtal Maid 
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Eft ratio ulterior, magne fi miſit amicæ, 


\ 


Que vehitur clauſo latis ſpecularibus antro. 


Nil tale expettes : emit ſibi. Multa videmus, . 


oF 


Que miſer & frugi non fecit Apicins. Hoc tu 


Suscinctus patrid quondam Criſpine patpyro? 


Hoc pretium ſquame ? potuit fortaſſe mmoris 


_— * 


Piſcator, quam pi ſcis emi. Provincia tant: 5 


Vendit gros; ſed majares Appulia vendit. 


Quales 
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Or if this Preſent the ly Courtier meant, 
Should to ſome Punk of Quality be ſent, 
That in her eaſie Chair in State does ride, | 


The Glaſſes all drawn up on ev'ry Side, 


I'd praiſe his Cunning ; but expect not this, N 
For his own Gut he bought the ſtately F iſh, 1 
Now ev'n 3 Apicius Frugal ſeems, and Poor, | 
Outvy'd in Luxury unknown before. ? [ 
Gave you, Criſpinur, you this mighty Sum?- : 
You, that, for want of other Rags, did come ; 
In your own Country Paper wrapp'd, to Rome. a 


Do Scales and Fins bear Price to this Exceſs? 

| You might have bought the Fiſherman for leſs. 
For leſs ſome Provinces whole Acres ſell, 3 
Nay, 4 in Apulia, if you bargain well, 

| A Manor wou'd colt leſs than ſuch a Meal. 


Hk3 What 
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Quales tunc epulas lum glutiſſe putemus 

1 nauperatorem ? cam tot ſeftertia, e 
Exiguan, S ks ſumptam de margine cane ] 
Purpureus magni 3 ſeurra Palati, wy 
Jam ber, equitum, magna | qui voce ſolebat 
Vendere 1 fractd de ics ſiluros? 
Incipe Calliope, licet hic conſigere : non eft | 

” ROY : _ vera agitur. | a puelle 
Pierider; profit mihi 5 dixiſſe puellas. | 5 ; | 
Cum jam ſemianimum Ares Flavi as orbem 1 
Ultimns, & catuo ferviret Roms "OR 5 


\ 


5 
 Incidit 
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What think we then of his 5 luxurious Lord? 
What Banquets loaded that Imperial Board? _ 
When in one Diſh, that, taken from the reſt, : 
His conſtant Table wou'd have hardly miſt, 
So many Seſterces were ſwallow'd down, 
To ſtuff one Scarlet-coated Court Buffoon, 
_ Whom Rome of all her Knights now chiefeſt greets, 
From * ſtinking Fiſh about her Streets. 


Begin, Calliope, but not to ſing: | \ 
Plain, honeſt Truth we for our Subject bring. 
Help then, ye young Pierian Maids to tell 

A downright Narrative of what befel. 

Afford me willingly your ſacred Aids, 


Me that have call'd yon young, me that have nil'd 
| [you Maids 


| + | [cay'd, 
When he, with ai wo Flavian Race pe 


The groaning World with Iron Scepter ſway'd 


When 7 a bald Nero Reign'd, and ſervile le Rome 
____ obey'd, 
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7 


Inc idit Adriaci ſpatium admirabile rhombi „ 


Ante domum Veneris, quam Dorica ſuſtinet Ancon, 


Inplevitque ſinus: neque enim minor beſerat illis, 


Duos operit glacies Mæotica, ruptaque tandem 
Solibus effandit torpentis ad oftia Ponti 
Deſrdid tardos, & longo frigore pingues. 


* 


Deſtinat hoc monſtrum cymbe lintque magiſtier 


Pontiſici ſummo. Dis enim proponere talem, 


Aut emere auderet? Cum plena & littora multo | 


Delatore forent ; diſperſi p rotinus FR, 
Inquiſitores agerent cum remi ge nude; 5 
Non dubitaturi fugitioum ws piſcem, 
Depeſ umque din vivaria Ceſaris, inde 


Elapſum, veterem ad dominum debere reverts, 
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Where Venus Shrine does fair Ancona grace, 
A Turbut taken of prodigious Space, 
Fill'd the extended Net, not leſs than thoſe 
That dull Mæotis does with Ice encloſe, 
Till conquer'd by the Sun's prevailing Ray, 
It opens to the Pontick Sea their Way; 
And throws them out unweildywith their Growth, 
Fat with long Eaſe, and a whole Winter's Sloth: 
The wiſe Commander of the Boat and Lines, 
For s our High- Prieſt the ſtately Prey deſigns; 
For who that Lordly Fiſh durſt fell or buy, 
80 many Spies and Court · Informers nigh? 
No Shoar but of this Vermin Swarms does bens. 
Searchers of Mud and Sea-weed ! that would ſwear 
| The Fiſh had long i in Ceſar s Ponds been fed, 
And from its Lord undutifully fled; 
So, juftly ought to be again reſtor'd - 
Nay, if you credit Sage 9 3 Word, 
8 Or 
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Si quid Paptaris 0 alen Armillato, 


Ouicquid conſpicuum, 8 ex æquore toto eſt, 


s 35 - 
Res fiſti eſt, ubicunque natat: donabitur ergo, 


Ne pereat, jam letifero cedente prumzs ; 
Autumno, jam quartanam Perantibur ægris. 
Stridebat deformis hyems, prædamque receutem 
Servabat tamen hic properat, velut urgeat Auſter. 
Otque lacus * ubi guangquan diruta er vas 
Ignem Trojanum, S 7 Ram colit Alte 1 


| * 
f * 0 
Obſtitit 
„ . 
„ { / 
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Or dare rely on Armillatus Skill, 
Whatever Fiſh the vulgar Fry excel 
Belong to Cæſar, whereſoe er they ſwim, 
By their own Worth confiſcated to him. 


The Boatman then ſhall a wiſe Preſent make, 
And give the Fiſh before the Seizers take. 


Now ſickly Autumn to dry Froſts gave Way, 
Cold Winter rag'd, and freſh preſerv'd the Prey; 
Vet with ſuch Haſte the buſie Fiſhes flew, 

As if a hot South-Wind Corruption blew: 
And now he reach'd the Lake, 10 were what re- 


mains 
Of Alba, till her ancient Rites retains, 
Still Worſhips Veſta, *' tho? an humbler Way, 
Nor lets the hallow'd Trojan Fire decay. 


'The 
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Obftitit intranti miratrix turba parumper. 


Ut cefſit, fat il patuerunt cardine Man. 
Excluſi expect ant admiſſa ob ſonia patres. , 
Itur ad Arridem: tum Picens, Accipe, dixit, 

| Privatic majora focis , genialis agatur 

Ihe dies; propera flomechum . ee 8 


Et tua ſervatum conſume in ſæcula rhomùum. 


Ipſe capi voltit. Quid apertius? & tamen ill; 


Surgebant 
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The wondring Croud that to . Sights 
reſort, 


And choak'd a while his Paſſage to the Court, 
At length gives way; ope flies the Palace-Gate, 
The Turbut enters in, without the i: Fathers wait; 
The Boatman ſtraight does to Atrides preſs, 

And thus preſents his Fiſh, and his Addreſs: 


Accept, Dread Sir, this Tribute from the Main, 

Too. great for private Kitchins to contain, 

To your glad Genius ſacrifice this Day, 

Let common Meats reſpectfully give Way. 
"Haſte to unload your Stomachs to receive 

This Turbut, that for you did only live. 

80 long preſery'd to be Imperial Food, 
Glad of the Net, and to be taken proud. | 


How fulſom this! how groſs! yet this takes well, 
And the vain Prince with empty Pride does ſwell. 
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Surge bant erifte. : Nibil eft, quod credere de fe 

| Non poſſit, cam laudatur 415 £qua poteſtas 
Sed deerat Piſei patine na | Vocantur ; 
Ergo in concilium proceres, quos oderat ille; 

In quorum facie miſere, magneque ſedebat 


Pallor amicitic. Primus, clamante Liburno, 


cCurrite, jam ſedit, raptd properabat abolld 
Pegaſus, attonitæ poſitus modd villicus urbi. 
4 Anne aliud tunc pre fecti Quorum optimus, atque, 


Interpres legum ſanctiſſimus; omnia guanquam : 


. 


Temporibus 
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Nothing ſo monſtrous can be ſaid or feign'd, 
But with Belief and Joy is entertain d, 

When to his Face the worthleſs Wretch is prais'd, 


Whom vile Court-Flatt'ry to a God has rais'd. 


But oh hard Fate! the Palace Stores no Difn 
Afford, capacious of the mighty Fiſh. 

To ſage Debate are ſummon'd all the Peers, 
His truſty, and much-hated, Counſellors, 

In whoſe pale Looks that ghaſtly Terror ſat, 
That haunts the dan g'rousFriendſhips of the Great. 


1; The loud Liburnian that the Senate call'd, 
Run, run; he's ſet, he's ſet, no ſaoner baul'd, 
But with his Robe ſnatch'tup in haſte, does come 
Pegaſus, 14 Bailiff of affrighted Rome. 
| What more were Præfects then? The Beſthe was, 
And faithfulleſt Expounder of the Laws. 
t Yet 


. 
2 
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Fuſtitia, Vent 8 Criſps jucunda ſenectuc, 


Cujur n mores, qualis facundia, mite 

Ingenium. | Maria, = 1855 Populoſpue regenti 

| Luis come utilior, fe | 3 © pole ſub az 

** damnare, 0 hone ſtum . 2 5 

; Concilium 2 ſed quid violentins aure tyranni? 
Cum quo de pluviis, aut Eſtibus, aur nimboſ0 


Vere locuturi fatum pendebat amici * 


. 5 
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vet in ill Times thought all things manag d beſt, 


When Juſtice exercis'd her Sword the leaſt. 


15 Old Criſpus next, pleaſant tho old, appears, 
His Wit nor Humour yielding to his Years. 
His Temper mild, Good-nature join'd with Senſe, 
And Manners charming as his Eloquence. 
Who fitter for a uſeful Friend than he, 
To the great Ruler of the Earth and Sea, 3 
Ifas his Thoughts were juſt, his Tongue were free? 

If it were ſafe to vent his gen'rous Mind 

To Rome's dire Plague, and Terror of Mankind, 
If cruel Pow'r could ſoftning Counſel bear ; 
But what's ſo tender as a Tyrant's Ear? 

With whom whoever, tho? a Fav'rite, ſpake, 
At ev'ry Sentence ſet his Life at Stake, 

Tho' the Diſcourſe were of no weightier Things, 
Than ſultry Summers, -or unhealthful Springs. 
"1 *— as 
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Ille igitur nunquam direxit brachia contra 


Torrentem. Nec civis erat, qui libera poſſet 
Verba animi proferre, & vitam impendere vers. | 
Sic . hyemes, atque octogeſima vidit 
Colſtitia, bis armis, illd quoque tutus in auld. 
Proximus ejuſdem properabat Acilius * 
C 1 Juvene indigno, quent mrs fam ſeva maneret, 
Et domini glad tam feſtinata: ſed olim 
7 rodigio par ef! in nobilitate ſenectus. 

VUnde r, ut malim fraterculzs fe gigentum. : 
; Profuit —_ nihil miſero, quod coming arſos 


Fige- 
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This well he knew, and therefore never tryd, 
With his weak Arms to ſtem the ſtronger Tide; 
Nor did all Rome, grown Spiritleſs, ſupply 
A Man that for bold Truth durſt bravely die. 
So ſafe by wiſe complying Silence, he 
Ev'n in that Court did fourſcore Summers ſee. 


Next him Acilius, tho his Age the ſame, 
With eager Haſte to the grand Council came; 


With him a Youth, unworthy of the Fate 
That did too near his growing Virtues wait, 8 


Org d by the Tyrant's Envy, F ear, ” Hate. 


2 


(But tis long ſince Old Age began to be 


In noble Blood no leſs than Prodigy, 

Whence 'tis I'd rather be of 5 Giants Birth, 

8 Pigmy Brother to thoſe Sons of Earth.) 

Unhappy Youth! whom from his deftin'd End, 
No well-diſſembled Madneſs could defend; 

We - -{.-. 


| 
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Figebat Numidas, Alband nudus arend 

V. — Qui enim jam non 2 artes 
Patricias ? Nuis priſcus iAlud miretur acumen, 

n, | tuum? Facile eſt barbato imponere regs. 

Nec melior vultu . nobilis ibat 

| Rubrins, offenſz veteris reus, argue nnd : 


Et tamen improbior Satyram ſeribente cinædo. 


Montani quoque venter abeſt abdomine tardus: 


* 


Et 
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When naked in the Alban Theater, 
In Lybian Bears he fixt his hunting Spear. 
Who ſees not now thro' the Lord's thin Diſguiſe, 
That long ſeem'd Fools to prove at laſt more wiſe? 
That State-Court Trick is now too open laid, 
Who now admires the Part old Brutus play'd? 
Thoſe honeſt Times might ſwallow this Pretence, 
When s the King's Beard was deeper than his 
[Senſe. 
Next EY '9 tho? not of Noble Race, 
With equal Marks of Terrour in his Face. 
Pale with the gnawing Guilt and inward Shame 
Of an old Crime that is not fit to name. 
Worſe, yet in Scandal taking more Delight, 
Than 20 the vile Pathick that durſt Satyr write. 


| Montanus Belly next, advancing flow 
Before the ſweating Senator did go. | 
11 Criſpinus 


E NM 


| * n | 8 \ = * 
Et matutino ſudans Criſpinus amomo, 


8 vix FRO duo * : Jar lo 
Pompeius e aperire faſarro : 

E t qui vulkaribas ſervabat . Dacis 
Fuſeus, marmored meditatus PEN villa: | 

Es cum | Wen ee prudens Ve eiento Catullo, 

Qui nunguam viſe fegrabat amore puelle, 
Grande, & conſpicuum motr6 quoque tempore mon 


Cæcus 
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Criſpmus after, but much ſweeter comes, . 
Scented with coſtly Oils and Eaſtern Gums, 1 
More than would ſerve two Fun'rals for Per. ; 
[fumes. 


Then Pompey, none more 5kill'd in the Court. 
Game 


of cutting Throats with a ſoft Whiſper, came. 


Next Fuſcur, he who many a peaceful Day 
For Dacian Vultures was reſerv'd a Prey, 
Till having ſtudy'd War enough at home, 
He led abroad the unhappy Arms of Rome. 

. | 

Cunning Vejento next, and by his Side 
Bloody Catullus leaning on his Guide, 
Decrepit, yet a furicus Lover he, | 
And deeply ſmit with Charmshe could Not ſee. 


Ky 


1 


a” 2708 4&S: 


Cecus adulator, diruſque a * fatelles, 
Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes. 
Blandaque n jackaret baſia rhede. 

Nemo magis rhombum frupuit nam plurima dixit 
In levum ee ? at il: dextra his SL 
Bellua: fe 3 Cilicts landabat, & ictus: 


Et pegma, & pueros inde ad velaria raptos. 


* 


Non cedit Veiento, ſed ut fanaticus eftro 


Percuſſus, Bellona, tuo divinat; Et ingens 


' Omen 
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A Monſter, that even this worſt Age out-vies, 

Conſpicuous and above the common Size. 

A blind baſe Flatt'rer,** from ſome Bridge or Gate, 

Rais'd to a murd'ring Miniſter of State. 

Deſerving {till to beg upon the Road, 

And bleſs each paſſing Waggon and its Loads: 

N one more admir'd the Fiſh; he in its Praiſe 
With Zeal his Voice, with Zeal his Hands did raiſe, 

But to the Left all his fine Things did ſay, 
Whilſt on his right the unſeen Turbut lay. 

So he the fam'd Cilician Fencer prais'd, 

And at each Hit with Wonder ſeem'd amaz'd. 
So did the Scenes and Stage Machines admire, | 

And Boys that flew thro' Canvas Clouds in Wire. 


Nor came Ve ejento ſhort ; but as inſpir'd_ 
By thee, Bellona, by wy Fury fir'd, 


Turns 
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Omen babes, inge, magni clarique triumpbi: "oF 
Regem aliquem capies, aut de et Sh 
Excidet Arviragus : pereg rina eft bellua Cernis 
8 Ereffas in terga fades? Hoe de fuit unum 
Fabricio, | patriam ul rhombi memoraret, © annos. 
Quidna igitur cenſes? Conciditur ? Abſit ab illo 
Dedecus | hoc, A bs 5 rela alta — 
Quæ . muro Sith 5 din orbels. 

| Debetur agnus pating ane Prometheus. 

5 Argillam, atque rotam citids properate: ſed ex hic ; 


Tempore 
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Turns Prophet: See, the mighty Omen, ſee, 
He cries, of ſome illuſtrious vigory! 


Some Captive King, thee his new Lord ſhall own: 
Or from his Britiſh Chariot headlong thrown 0 

The 23 proud Arvirogus came tumbling down!) 
- The Monſter'sforeign. 24 Mark the pointed Spears 
That from thy Hand on his pierc'd Back he wears ! 


Yet one thing ſcap'd him, the Prophetick Rage 


Who Nobler could, or plainer things preſage ? Z 


Shew'd not the Turbut's Country, nor its Age. 


At length by Ceſar the grand Queſtion's put: 
My Lords, your Judgment ; ſhall the Fiſh be cut? 
Far be it, far from us! a cries; 

Let's not diſhonour thus the Noble Prize! 

A Pot of fnicft Earth, thin, deep, and wide | 
Some 27 Skilful quick Prometheus muſt provide. 
Clay and the forming Wheel prepare with Speed. 
But, Ceſar, be it from henceforth decreed; 
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Tempore jam, Ceſar, figuli tua caſtra ſequantur. 


V. 1 gu viro ſententis 3 noverat alls 
Luxurian imperii veterem, nocteſque Neronis 
Jam medias, aliamque Nude tep pulmo falerno 
Ar derer. Nulli major fuit ufus edend; 
Tempeſtate med. . nata forent, an 


Lucrinum ad ſaxum, Rutupinove edita funds 


Oftrea, callebat primo deprendere mor [ut : 


Et ſemel aſpe#i littus dicebat echini. 


Surgitur, & miſo proceres exire jubentur 


Con: 


— 


y 
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That Potters on the Royal Progreſs wait, 
I' affiſt in theſe Emergencies of State. 


This Council pleas'd ; nor could it fail to take, 
So fit, ſo worthy of the Man that ſpake. 
The old Court Riots he remember d well, 

Could Tales of Neros Midnight Suppers tell, 


When Falern Wines the lab'ring Lungs did fire, 


And to new Dainties kindled falſe Deſire. 

In Arts of Eating none more early Train'd, 
None in my time had equal Skill attain'd. 

He whither 25 Circe's Rock his Oyſters bore, 


Or / Zucrine Lake, or 23 the Rutupian Sar, 


| Knew at firſt Taſte, nay at firſt Sight cou'd tell 
A Crab or Lobſter's Country by its Shell. 


They riſe, and ſtraight all with reſpectful Awe, 
At the Word giv'n, obſequiouſly withdraw, 
Whom 
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Conci lio, quos Albanum dux magnus in arcem 
888 attonitos, & Einar coactos, . 

7. 8 de Cattis aliquid,<torviſque Sicambri s 


DiFurus; 4 divers ſis partibus orbis . 


Anxia procipiti venifer eviſtols pinnd. 
Arque utinam bis aui, it tota ili dediſet f 


* ſevitie, claras quibus abpuli urbi 


Pl 


THuftreſque animas imp une & wind ce nullo. 


Sed periit, poſtquam cerdenibus eſe rimendus oY 
f * N Y 
Ceperat Hoc — ieee cæde madents. 


Te 
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| Whom full of eager Haſte, Surprize, and Fear, | 
Our mighty Prince had ſummon'd to appear; 
As if ſome News he'd of the Catti tell, 55 
Or that the fierce Sicambrians did rebel: 

As if Expreſſes from all Parts had come 

With freſh Alarms threatning the Fate of Rome. 

| What Folly this! But oh! that all the reſt 
Of his dire Reign had thus been ſpent in Jeſt! | 
And all that Time ſuch Trifles had employ'd 
In which ſo many Nobles he deſtroy'd! , 
He ſafe, they unreveng'd, to the Diſgrace 


Of the ſurviving, tame, Patrician Race 
4 But when he dreadful to the Rabble grew, | 
Him, whom ſo many Lords had ſlain, they flew. 


„ ron 


Explanatory Notes on the foregoing Satyr. 5 


1 IF Laws their Courſe, &c. Omnght to deſcend, &c. Criſpinus had de- 
flour'd a Veſtal Virgin, but by his Favour with Domitian, the 
 eſcap'd the Puniſhment due to her Offence, which, was to be bury'd alive 
by Numa's Law; as may be ſeen in Livy, l. 1. and is more particularly de- 
ſcrib'd in Platarch's Life of Nama. © - ns . | 
2 Six thouſand Pieces. Six thouſand of the Roman Seſtertii, which makes 
fix S eſtertia accordirig to our Account, 46 l. 17 . 6d. A by 
3 Now even Apicius. A Man for Gluttony and Prodigality famous even 
to a Proyerb, who having ſpent moſt of his vaſt Eſtate upon his Gut, for 
fear of Want poyſon d himſelf; Sexec. | 

4 Nay in Apulia, Part of Italy, near the Adriatick Gulf, where Land, it 

ſeems, was very cheap, either for the Barrenneſs and cragged Height of 
the Mountains, or for the unwholſomneſs of the Air, and the Wind Ata- 
Bulus. Horat. Lib. 1. Sat. 5. Montes Apalia notos ——= quios torret Atabulus & 
quos nunquam erepſemus, &c. EE = gs | 

_— Hts luxurious Lord. The Emperor Domnian. «© +» 

6 The Flavian Race decay d. Domitian was the laſt and worſt of the 
Flavian Family, which tho” at firſt obſcure, yet had produc'd great and 
good Men. Reipublica nequaquam pernitenda, Tays Sueton. 9. For of this 
Family were Veſpaſian and Titus. ; ; 

7 A bald Neto. - Domitian. who could riot ſo much as bear with Pa- 
tience the mention of Baldneſs, tho? in Jeſt only, and objected to another, 
as Suetonius in his Life tells us. And who, for his Cruelty, is here call'd a 
ſecond Nero. | e TV 

8 Our High Prieſt. The Emperor Domitian call'd ſo, either from his In. 
ſtituting the College of the Allan Prieſts, of whom he was as it were Chief; 
or for taking upon him the Office of Pontifex Maximus in the Condemna- 
tion of the Veſtal Virgin Cornetia; or. more generally, becauſe often the 

Emperors aſſum d both the Title and Office of High Prieft. 5 

9 Palphurius and Armillatus. Both Men of Conſular Degree: Lawyers, 
and Spies, arid Informers, and fo Favourers of Dorian, oo 8 

1e What remains of Alba, & Alba Longa built by Aſcanius, about fif- 
teen Miles from Rome, was deſtroy'd after by Tullus Hoſtilins, the Temples 
only excepted, (Liv. I. 1.) The Abans upon this their Misfortunes neglect- 
ing their Worſhip, were by ſundry Prodigies commanded to reſtore their 
Ancient Rites, the chief of which was the keeping perpetually burning the 
Veſtal Fire, which was brought thither by ZEneas and his Trojans as a fatal 


Pledge of the Perpetuity of the Roman Empire, 
> Lay * : 8 | ho . y 3 | , A 4 


a 


* * 
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o 


11 Tho' an humbler way. There was a more flately Temple erected to 
Veſta at Rome by Numa, than this at Alba, where the fame Ceremonies 

12 The Fathers. The Senate always ſo call'd. Patres Conſcripti. | 

13 The loud Liburnian. Some ſay that of the People, of this Country, 
vvhich is Part of 1/lyricum, the Roman: made their Cryers, becauſe of their 
loud Voices. Others take Liburnus for the Proper Name of one Man —— 
Liburnus that the Senate call'd. | 

14 Pegaſus. Bailiff A Citizen of Alba a very Learned Lawyer, and 
Præfect or Chief Magiſtrate of Rome. He calls him here Bayliff: As if 

Rome. by Domitian's Cruelty, had ſo far loſt its Liberty and Privileges, 
that it now was no better . a Country Village, and fit to be Govern'd 

by no better than a Bailiff, | 
1 Ol Criſpus (Vibins Criſpns.) This was he that made the known Jeft 
upon Domitian s killing Flies. When one Day Domitian being alone in his 
Cloſet, and being ask'd, Whether there was any one left within with the 
Emperor? He anſwer'd, No, not ſo much as a Fly. The Names and Cha- 
raters of moſt of theſe Senators here mention'd may be found in Suetoni- 
ss Lite of Domitian, and in Tacitus. | 

16 Of Giants Birth, Of an obſcure and unknown Family. 

17 The Part old Brutus play d. *Tis a known Story, how Brutus finding 
that his own Brother, and ſome of the moſt conſiderable Men of Rome had 
been put to Death by Tarquinius Superbus, counterfeited himſelf a Madman 
or Fool, and ſo avoided the Tyrant's Ctuelty, till he had gain'd a fit time 
to deſtroy him, revenge his Brother's and Country mens Deaths, and tree 
Rome. E Ve | 

18 When the King's Beard. In thoſe ancient and more ſimple times, 
when it was the Cuſtom never to ſhave their Beards : For 400 Years there 
was no ſuch. thing as a Barber heard of in Rome. 

19 Tho'. not of Noble Race, with equal Marks of Terror. For Domiti- 
an's Cruelty reach'd even to the Common People, and thoſe of lower 
Birth, which (in the End of this-Satyr) the Poet tells us, caus'd his De- 
ſtruction. | Pg 

20 The vile Pathick. Nero, who wrote a Satyr u uintianus whom 
— with his own profligate Led neſs. and. Debauchery. Tacit. An- 
nal. 15. | | 

21 For Dacian Vultures. Cornelius Fuſcus, a Nobleman of no manner 
of Experience or more Knowledge in Wur- Affairs. than what he had ſtu- 
dy'd in his own Country Retirement, was yet by Domitian twice ſent with 
an Army againſt the Dacians, in the laſt of which his Army was defeated, 
and himſelf lain. = | 

22 From Bridge or Gate. The common Stands for Beggars. 

23 The proud Arviragus. One of the ancient Britiſh Kings, 


24 Mark the pointed Spears, He makes the Flatterg# call the ſharp Fins 
DT K k riliug 


{ 
| 


vice on on the Fiſhes ot Spears; and to fignifie and portend that Domiti- 
an ſhall ſtick the like in ſome Foreign Enemy: 

25 Some skilful quick Prometheus. Some skilful potter. Alluding to the 
old Fable of Prometheus, whoſe Skill in this Art was fuch, that he made a 
Man of Clay. . 

26 Circe's Rock. The Circean Promontory, nam'd from Circe, that liv'd 
there on the Shore of Campania. \ 

27 The Lucrine Lake, Between Baje and Puteoli. 

28 The Rutupian Shore. Rutupæ or Rutupi an Ancient Town's Name on 
the Kentiſh Shore, ſuppos d to be our Rog: 1 were all . 
ay thole Times for W 
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Daxon and ALEXIS. 


| D 4 M 0 N. | 
BF 4 þ deb Bom [ row? 

I me, Alexis, whence theſe Sorrows 5 
From what hid Spring do theſe falt Tor- 


* 


rent flows? 

Why hangs the Head of my afifted Swain, = 

Lp bending. Lillies over-charg'd with Rain? 5 
. : 

Ah Damon, if what you already ſee, 

Can move thy gentle Breaſt to pity me; 

How would thy Sighs with mine in Conſor join, 

How would thy Tears ſwel up the Tide of mine, f 

Could ſt thou but ſee (but oh no Light iS there, 

Bur blackeſt Clouds of Darkneſs and Deſpair) 

Could'ſt thou but ſee the Torments that within 

LY deeply lodg d, , and view the horrid Scene; 


4 


K k 2 Vier 
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View all the Wounds, and every fatal Dart, 
That ſticks and rankles in my bleeding Heart : J 
No more, ye Swains, Love 8 harmleſs Anger fear, 
For he has empty'd all his Quiver here. . 
Nor thou, oh Damon, ask me why 1 grieve, f 
But rather, wonder, wonder that! live. 
AMO N 
Unhappy Youth! too well, alas! now 


The Pangs deſpairing Lovers ade. A 
1 > 2 a 


"th. 
OJ 
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CELIA: and: DORINDA. 


* HEN firſt the young 4 155 ſaw 1 
Celia to all the Plain give Law, 


The 
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The haughty Celia, in whoſe Face 
Love dwelt with Fear, and Pride with Grace, 
When ev'ry Swain he ſaw ſubmit 
To her commanding Eyes and Wit, 
How cou'd the ambitious Youth aſpire, 
To periſh by a nobler Fi ire! | 
With all the Pow” r of Verſe he firove, 
The lovely Shepherdeſs to move. 
Verſe, in which the Gods Delight, 
That makes Nymphs love, and Heroes fight ; 
Verſe, that once rul'd all the Plain, 
Verſe, the Wiſhes of a Swain, 
How oft has Thyr/is' Pipe prevail'd, 
Where Egor's Flocks and Herds have fail'd ? 
Fair Amaryllis, was thy Mind : 
Ever to Damon's Wealth inclin'd ? 
Whilſt Zycides his gentle Breaſt, | = 
With Love, and with a Muſe poſſeſt, 
= gs © © Breath'd 
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hreatbꝰd forth in Verſe his ſoft Deſire, 


indlipg in thee his n Fire? 
| FFF Inperſfect. 


1 


\ Ae. of er my Senſes can eite 


Free as the Air, and unconfin'd as Light; 


Queen of a thouſand Slaves that fawn and bow, 
and with ſubmiſſive Fear, my Power allow, 
Shou'd I exchange this noble State of Life, 

Lo gain the vile deteſted Name of Wife: 
Shou'd I my native Liberty betray, 

Call him my Lord, who at my Footſtool lay? 
No: Thanks kind Hea von that has mySoul employ'd, 
With my great Sexes uſeful Virtue, Pride. 


"op 
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That gen rous Pride, that noble juſt Diſdain, 
That ſcorns the Slave that wou ouꝰd preſume toReign. 
Let the raw am'rous Scribler of the Times 
Call me his Cælia in inſipid Rhimes; 

I hate and ſcorn you all, proud, that 1 am 

| T'Revenge my Sex's Injuries on Man. 
Compar'd to all the Plagues in Marriage dwell, | 
It were Preferment to lead Apes in Hell. 


To ſome Dichanded Officers upm the late 
Note of the Houſe of Commons. 


[paigns? 2 


He we for this ſerv'd full nine hard Cam- 
Is this the Recompence for all our Pains? > 
Have we to the remoteſt Parts been ſent, 8 2 


Bravely expog'd our Lives, and Fortunes ſpent, 
To be undone at laſt by Parliament? 2 


K k 2 Muſt 


Muſt Colonels and Corporals now be equal made, 
AndflamingSwordturn'dPruning knife andSpade? * 
7-6, S, E, and thouſands more, 


Muſt now return to what they were before. 
No more in glittering Coaches ſhall they ride, N 
N o more the Feathers ſhew the Coxcombs Pride. 
For Thee poor — my Muſe does kindly weep, 
To ſee disbanded Colonels grown ſo cheap. 
So younger Brothers with fat Jointures fed, _ 
Go deſpicable, once their Widows dead. 
No Ship by Tempeſt. from her Anchor torn, 
Is half ſo loſt a thing, and ſo forlorn. 
On every Stall, in every Broker's Shop, 
Hang up the Plumes of the diſmantled F ops 
Trophies like theſe we read not of in Story, 
By other Ways the Romans got their Glory. 
But in this, as in all things, there's a Doom, "MI 
Some die i'th' Field, and others ſtarve at home. 
: To 
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To 4 R. Catholckupon MARRIAGE. 
8 and Penances, Excolmunicntion. 

Are Bug: bear Words to 2 of a i bigger 

Nation; | 

But *tis the Church's more ſubſtantial Curſe, 
To damn us all, for better and for worſe. 
Falſely your Church ſeven Sacraments does frame, 
Penance and Matrimony are the ſame. 


On 
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An Imperſect SPEECH 
ND yet he fears to uſe them, and be free; 
Yer ſome have ventur'd, and why ſhou'd. 

not all? 
Let Villains perjux's , envious a malicious, 
The wretched Miſer and the Midni ght Murderer ; 


Betrayers of their Country, or their Friend, 
(And 
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(And ev'ry guilty Breaſt) fear endleſs Torment, 
Blue Lakes of Brimſtone, undiſtinguiſh'd Fires, 
Scorpions and Whips, and all that Guilt Jeſervei; 5 

Let theſe, and only theſe, thus plague. themſelves. 
Por though they fear what neither ſhall nor can be, 
*Tis Puniſhment enough it makes em live, 


Live, to endure the dreadful Apprehenſion - 

Of Death, to chem fo dreadful; but why areadful, 

N At leaſt to virtuous Minds To be at reſt, 5 

19G o Sleep, and never hear of Trouble more, 

Say, i is this ereadful? Heart, woud'ſt thou be at 

Aer ? : 3 

Doſt thou thus beat for Reſt and long for Eaſe, 

| And not command thy friendly Hand to help thee ? a 

What Hand can be ſo eaſie as thy own, 

To apply the Med'cine that cures all Diſeaſes ! 
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FROM 


Mr. ort TWAY to Mr: DUKE. 


My much lov'd Friend, | London, 
HEN thou art from my Eyes, 
y Howdolloaththe Day, and Light deſpiſe? 
Night, kinder Night's the much more welcome 
_ Gueſt, Way: 
For though it bring ſmall Eaſe, it hides at leaſt ; 


Or if e'er Slumbers and my Eyes agree, retice! 
"Tis when they're crown'dwith pleaſing Dreams of 


Laſt Night methought (Heav'n make the next as 
Free as firſt Innocence, and unconfin'd _ | 
As our firſt Parents in their Eden were, 
E'er yet condemn'd to eat their Bread with Care; 


We 


os D O E N & 
We two, together wander'd through a Grove, 
Twas green beneath us, and all Shade above, 3 


Mild as our F riendſhip, ſpringing as our Love; 
Hundreds of cheerful Birds fill'd ev'ry Tree, 
And ſung their joyful Songs of Liberty; 
While through the gladſome Choir well pleas d we 


And of our preſent valu'd State thus talkt eis. d. 


How happy are we in this ſweet Retreat 1 
Thus humbly bleſt, who'd labour to be great? 
Who for Preferments at a Court would wait, | 
Where ewry Gudgeon's nibbling at the Bait? 
What Fiſh of Senſe would on that Shallow lye, 
Amongſt the little ſtarving wriggling Fry, 
That throng and crowd each other for a Taſte 8 
Of the deceitful, F poiſon'd Paſte; a” 
When. the wide River he behind him ſees, 27 
Where he may launch to e and a Eaſe? 7 

1 | No 
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No Cares or Buſineſs here diſturb our Hours, 
While underneath theſe ſhady, peaceful Bow? rs, 7 
In cool Delight and Innocence we ſtray, U 
And midſt a thouſand Pleaſures waſte the Day; 
Sometimes upon a River's Bank we lye, © 
Where ckimming Swallows o'er the Surface fly, 
Juſt as the Sun, declining with his Beams, 

Kiſſes, and gently warms the gliding Streams; 
Amidſt whoſe Current riſing Fiſhes play, 

And row! | in wanton Liberty away. 

Perhaps, hard by there grows a little Buſh, 

On which the Linnet, Nightingale and Thruſh, 
Nightly their ſolemn Orgyes meeting keep, 

And ſing their Veſpers e er they go to ſleep: 
There we two lye, between us may be's ſpread 


= Some Books, few underſtand though many read. 
Sometimes we Vi rgiÞs Sacred Leaves turn o'er, 
Stil wond'ring, and {till finding Cauſe for more. 
How 
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How Juno's Rage did good Aineas ve, 
Then how he had Revenge upon her Sex 
In Dido's State, whom bravely he enjoy'd, 
And quitted her as bravely too when cloy'd; 5 80 
He knew the fatal Danger of her Charms, "FR 
And ſcorn'd to melt his Virtue in her Arms. 15757 
Next Niſus and Euryalus we admire, 
Their gentle Friendſhip, and their Martial "TIN 
Wepraiſe their Valour*cauſe yet matcht by none 
And love their Friendſhip, ſo much like our own. 
But when to give our Minds a Feaſt indeed, 
Horace, beſt known and lov'd by thee, we read, 
Who can our Tranſports, or our Longings tell, 
To taſte of Pleaſures, prais'd by him fo well? 
With Thoughts of Love, and Wine, * him we re 
fird, 
Two Things in a fveet Retirement much aefird : 


a * 4 — * . s 
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A generous Bottle and a Loveſome Se, 

Are th' only Joys in Nature, next to Thee: 

To which retiring quietly at Ni ght, D972 

If (as that only can) to add Delight, 

When to our little Cottage we repair, 

We find a Friend or two, we'd wiſh for there, 

Dear Beverly, kind as parting Lovers Tears 

Adderly, honeſt as the Sword he wears, 

Wilſon, profeſſing Friendſhip yet a Friend, 

Or Short, beyond what Numbers can un 

Finch, full of Kindneſs, gen'rous as his Blood, 

Watchful to do, to modeſt Merit, good; 

Who have forſook the vile tumultuous Town, © 

And for a Taſte of Life to us come down; 

With eager Arms, how cloſely then we embraces 

What Joys in ev'ry Heart, and ev'ry Face! 

The moderate Table's quickly cover'd o'er 

With choiceſ Meatsatleaſt, tho'not with Store: 
Of 
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Of Bottles next ſucceeds a goodly Train, 
Full of what cheers the Heact, and grenthe bas, 
Each waited on by a bright Virgin Glaſs, ſl 
Clean, ſound: and ſhining likeats drinker's Laſs; 
Then down w' fit, : while ewry Genius tries 
T'improve, till he deſerves his Sacrifice: 
No ſaucy Hour preſumes to ſtint Delight, [Nigh 
We laugh, love, drink, and when that's bn” tis 
Well warm'd and pleas'd, as we think fit we part, 
Each takes th obedient Treaſure of W | 
And leads her willing to his ſilent Bed. fa 


Where no vexatious Cares come near his Head 
But ev ry Senſe with perfect Pleaſure's fed; = 
Till in full Joy difſolv'd, each falls aſleen 
With twining Limbs, that ſtillLoveꝰs Poſture keep 
At Dawn of Morning to renew Delight, 
So quiet craving Love, *till the next Night: | 
Then we the drowſie Cells of Sleep forſake, 
And to our Books our earlieſt Viſit make; 

Or 
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Or elſe our Thoughts to their Attendance call, 


And there methinks, Fancy ſits Queen of all; 
While the poor under-Faculties reſort, - 

And to her fickle Majeſty make Court; 

The Underſtanding firſt comes plainly clad, 
Bur uſefully; no. Entrance to be had. 

Next comes the Will, that Bully of the Mind, 
Follies wait on him in a Troop behind ; 

He meets Reception from the Antick Queen, 
Who thinks her Majeſty's moſt honour'd, when 
Attended by thoſe fine dreſt Gentlemen. 
Reaſon, the honeſt Counſellor, this knows, 
And into Court with res'lute Virtue goes; 
Lets Fancy ſee her looſe irregular Sway, 


Then how the flattering Follies ſneak away! 
This Image, when it came, too fiercely ſhook | | 


My Brain, which its ſoft Quiet fireight forſook ; 
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When waking as I caſt my Eyes n 8 
Nothing but old loath'd Vanities I found 
No Grove, no Freedom, and, what” sworſe to me, 


No Friend; for I have none compar'd with thee. 
Soon then my Thoug ghts with their old Tyrant are 
Were ſeiz'd; which to divert l framꝰd this Pray'r: 
Gods! Life's your Giſt, then ſeaſon't with ſuch Fate, 
That what ye meant a Bleſſing prove no Weight. 7 
Let me to the-remoteſt Part be whirl d, 
Of this your play- thing made in Haſte, the World; 
But grant me Quiet, Liberty and Peace, haz 
By Dey what's needful, and at Night ſoft _ . 
The Friend I truſt in, and the She I love, 
Then fix me; and if eber IR 4 219. 
Make me as great (that's wretched) as ye can, 
Set me in Power, the wofull'ſt State of * ; 11 
Tv be by Fools miſ-led, to Knaves a Prey. . 
But . Life N I s or take't a . 
i | E ANSW ER 
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Dee 8 e Vat TOS 5 
Since thouthaft left this learned _ 4 
2 Town, 547 103 7 1 i 


To thee by this dull Letter be it known. 
? Whilſt: all my Comfort under all this Care, 
Are Duns and Punns, and Logickz and Small Beer. 
Thou feet Pm dull as ShadwelPs'Men of "Ow 
Or the Top Scene that Sertle ever r 


The ſprightly Court that wander up and down, 
F. rom Gudgeons to a Race, from Town to Town, 
All, all are fled; but them I wall can ſpare,” Fx 


For bm ſo dull I have no Buſineſs there. 
ARWVEUHA r an ee 
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I have forgot whatever there I knew, 

Why Men one Stocking tye, with Ribbon blue. 
Why others Medals wear, a fine gilt Thing, 
That at their Breaſts hang dangling by a __ ; 
("Yet ſtay, 1 think that I to Mind recal, 

F. or once a Squirt was rais'd by . ind ſor wall 

I know no Officer of Court; nay more, 

No Dog of Court, their Favourite before. 

Shou -d Veny fawn, I ſhou'd not eee 
Nor who committed Inceſt for Legander. 
Unpoliſh'd thus, and arrant Scholar grown, 
What ſhou'd T do but fit and cooe alone, 1114s 
Apd thee, my abſent Mate, for ever moan...) 
Thus 'tis. ſometimes, and Sorrow plays its Par 
Fill other Thoughts of thee revive my Heart. 8 
For whilſt with W it, with Women and with Wine, | 
Thy glad Heart beats, and noble Face does ſhine, 


sr 8. Mordand. | Thy 
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Thy Joys we at this Diſtance feel and know; . 
Thou kindly wiſheſt it with us were ſo. , 

ſ him, 
Then thee we name; this heard, cries Janes, for 
Leap up thou ſparkling Wine, and kiſs the Brim; 
Croſſes attend the Man who dares to flinch; 

Great as that Man deſerves, whodrinks not Finoh. 
But theſe are empty Joys, without you two, * 
We drink your Names, alas! but where ate you? 
My Dear, whom 1 more cheriſh in my Breaſt, 
Than by thy own foft Muſe can be expreſt, 
True to thy Word, afford one Viſit more, 
Elſe I ſhall grow, from him thou lov'dſt before, 
A greaſie Blockhead Fellow in a Gown, + 
(Such as is, Sir, a Couſin of your own;) 
With my own Hair, a Band and ten long Nails, 
And Wit that at a Quibble never fails. 
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Virus 2 Aecus, chrifin 


Ouauimæ melior pars, Otoæe, mom nm! 


Accigeque facrirtriſtes ad lirttora Can: 
Avuiſi veſtro fte vimus à gr emio- . ain 30 
AE wibs baue gemitus ex imo fettore: ducti, 


Perque meat achnym quot cecidere genarn, 


Ex ſalicer teſtes, 8 plurima reſtis arundo, 

Et Camus pigro triſſior attine fluens.” r. 
Andie ipſe erenim Dems, & miſerata dolores” nk 

Tubrica pauliſper conſtitit unda meos. Ie) 
Tine egoz"Vos Nymphg viridi circumlita muſco 
| Atria que colitis, Fugue ver ende Deus, . YL 
N 

Audite at lachrymis auctior amnis cat. 
. 111 Pectoris 


Audite O qualem abſentem ploramus Amicum, . 


— 
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Pectoris is candore nives, conſiantibus Arit 
Stellam es certd Fata vel ipſa fide zh 
Ille & Amore columbas, ille & Marte leones 
Vincit, Ti jerias ingenioque Deas, 
Sive vocat Focus, & Charites, & libera V. 4 F 
Gaudia, cumque ſud Marre ſonandus Amor. 


6 "» 
* 


2 poteſt etiam numeros æquare canendo Ir) 

ive tuos Ovidi, ſtve Catulle tuos. * 

Five almirantis moderatur fræna Theatri, 6. 
Itque eothurnato Muſa ſuperba pede, — © 39 

Fulmina vel Sophoclis Lycophronteafve tenebrass 

© Carminis aut faſtus Lfchyle magne tui, 

V. incit munditiis & majeſtate decord, 


Tam bene naturam pingere docta Manus. 
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- Hee ego; cum ſpeffans labentia Aumina, Verſus 
Venere in menrems magne ö tui. e * 
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5 V bo for Preferment, Se. I 


Remis guis meritis ingratd expettet ab Auld, | 
Omni ubi ex iguam captat ſimul Aulicus eſtam 
Gobia? quis Piſtis ſapientior ils vadeſa 
Flummis anguſti coleret loca, piſciculorum 
Eſurientem inter, trepidantemque inter acer vum, 
Qui dum quiſque micat, medicatam ut glutiat oſfum, 
Trudunt, impellunt, truduntur, & impelluntur; 

Nec Potius, latum gremio qua flumen aperto 
 Ipvixat, totis pinnarum remigat alis, 

Et reguiem, ( muſcos virides,pulchramque vocarus 
Ad libertatem prono, delabitur atueo? 
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& 


Dos tibi aro tali per. folvam carmine grates, 
O animi interpret, magne Poets, mei! 
Nos negue ſolicits Natura effinxit ad os. 
Officia, aut nee Aula doleſe, tuas: 


_ ” a Wa ” 
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Nos procul 2 cœno, & ſtrepitu, fumogue remotos 


Cum Venere 6 Muſis myrtea Scena tegat 7 
Nor paribus cant are animis permittat Apollo F 


* 


Flammas meque twas, teque, Otoee," meas. 


In another Place. 


Ergone me penitus veftris herere medullis, 


"+ 
A 
4 


Ergone ſincerus me tibi junxit Amor? 
Tu quoque, tu noſtris habitas, mea Vita, medullis, 
| Teque meo eternus pectere git Amor. 9 
_ In another Place. | 
Qualiæ tu ſeribis, vel qualia Carolus ille 
Noſter, amor Phabi, Pieridumque decus. 
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In Wipes” Serenifimorum & 2 
ftriſſimoruim Principum Gulielmi 


Henrici Arauſi 8 Mariæ Bri- 
tanniarum. n 
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' bj Camænæ! bed eat | 
AMara veſtro numine W COB eee 
lo, Dione! Te, Tuaſque | 


Sentio corde calere flammas! * 
Quem me jubetis dicere nobili 


Heroa plearo? que Dea, quæ meas 
Illuſtris Heroina chordas * — 
Excirat & placido ſopore ? 

Arauſicanos in thalamos, Deæ, 

Vocatis; adſum; vos mihi mollibus A 


=_ ::: Boſiſque 
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Roſiſque frontem liliiſque | 
N Papi religate Myrto. 
At, Dim Cypri, necte volentibus 
Jugum Columbis, Paſſeribus vagis 
0 Impone frænos, & per auras = 
Flecte levem, Cytherea, currum. 
Nec ipſa Cypros nee Tua Te Paphos 
Moretur; albis lora jugalibus 
Committe, & ad charos Brisannos 
Flecte levem, Cyrherea, currum. 
Illic triumphos aſpicies Taos, 
Illic puſilli grandia fi ii 


Wk 4 


Trophæa cernes, ſuperbz Bir 4 
Per thalamos gradiere pompa. 

Jam nec furoris murmura bellici, 
Pictaſve pulcro ſanguine caſſides, 
| Nec ſigna Princeps nec Bata 
Naſſavius meditatur ar ma; 


* 


Jam nec AA o pul fordides 8 
Quaſſare criſtas, jam neque Gallico | 


Cruore, ut olim, purpurata,, 
Attoniti juvat unda Rheni. 
Tui, Dione, mollius Impert A 
Jugum ſubire diſcit Araufins, 
Et ad pedes caſtos Marie 
-  Volvitur officioſa Laurus. 
Nunc Ille veſtros pectore languido 
Suſpirat ignes, offs medullits 
Edente flammà, jam Marie 
Ex oculis oculos amantes 8 Maag oi 
Accendere optat, nunc & eburneos 1 
Frontis decores, nunc roſeo genas 
Splendore ftorentes pererrat 
Luminibus vagus inquietis. 
Nunc oſculari, nunc anime juvat bt. 
 Libare florem, jam facibus fuis 


xs! 
* Suoque 
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Suoque Princeps: gaudet eſy 
Vitgineum incaluiſſe frigus. 
Talis relicto culmine Thrac | - © 
Gradivus mi ſanguine jam ſatut 
Laſſata poſt pugnam reclinat - 
Colla ſinu, Cytherea, veſtro; 
Brevemque pacem, mitior aſpici 
Tuoque factus numine mollior, Fi 
Indulget orbi, nec cruentas  - 
Cæqde ſinit maduiſſe gentes. *Þ 
16 triumphe! at quid, Venus aurea, 
| Morare? currum ſcande volatilem 
Regina victrix, & ſerenis ? 
I liquidum per inane bigis. 5 
Fallor? vel audit me Dea? jam levem 
Currum popoſcit, jam venit arduas 
Volam per auras; ipſa Divam 


Sentit hyems, placidoque vernat 


© 
7 
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Vultu 


Vultu November, decutiens nie 


Et explicata fronte ſerenio r 1 5 
Renidet annus ad'triumphos 1151 2 

Z Naſſavii papa Da © in euribero 

En! pone matrem mille Cupidines, wiſts 1 

Et mille Amores nübibus inſicent 9 
Pictis, decenter delica tos 100 


wry 


Solis acu variante currus nt enpbn 
Et jam triumphos Diva Britannicos zeglubal : 
Auctura venit, jam thalami no sn 
Fulgore riſere, & micantes adqmufn 6 
Sponte ſui patuere valve. MUTIZ2 2 9t10d 
Et pulchra limen jam tetigit SF 
Et tota dextrum turba Cupidinum a:upt 
Sternutat omen, & ſereni or :olls'© 
Ore ſacro nituere riſus. eli 2 
Quin Gratiarum candida mollibus Jene 


Caterva ſeſe miſcet Amoribus, itte 
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Unaque contendit ſonanten $9 an 
Connubii celebrare pom pam 
At, 6 Maria, ſidus amabilte 
Orbis Britanni, Te placidam velis 
Præbere, dum Cypris tribuſui mm 
Ipfa tibi Te Co 20 fig 
Cedſtum Cythere porrigit aure z 
Molles in illo deliciæ micant, 250 0h 2 „ 
Et textilis paſſim venuſta ß, ³ 
Atque Joci, tenerique Riſus, 281 nl 2891 ol 
Et oſcula almis miſta Leporibu 2s 
At ſe, Maria, ſe/Tibi Gratis 
Dant, & nihil majus potentes | 
Eſſe ſuum voliisfe munuus. 
O Nuptiarum nobilium decus! | £2444, 1A 
O Gloria ingens! credo ego talibus 
Aut forte non quis, triumphis 


Emathias ſonuiſſe Terras, 
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Tunc cum Thetis Neptunia Theffalo 


111 


Affluxus auguſtus Deorum: "oh 
#therias vacuavit ades, r 


Cam dona junctis non ſine Numine, 22120040 


| 8 7 - 
Ipſi tulerunt conjugibus nter! 
| Ipſeque nuptiale caren 


Veridice cecinere P are. 
Et ecce! Sacra & carmina dend 
Parcas ſonantes audio (nam mii 


Et Ipſe defcatiores 


Phebe Pater 5 facileſque Muſe, 


Dediſtis aures) audio nobiles 
Cantus Dearum; attendite Poſteri 
Arcana dum pando Sororum 
Gaudia fatidicoſque cantus. 


Salve Beatum par! (ita concinunt 


Divæ) faventi Numine mutuis 
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Amoribus © 
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Amoribus junctum in Britanni 
Grande decus columenque Sceptri, 
Secura per vos otia Brittonum 
Agros bearunt, otia Belgiros 
- Agros bearunt ; & ſereno 
Pax micat ore, ſuaſque late 
Expandit alas, & precioſius 
Reducit ævum quà volat, & jubet 
|  Recuſa flaventi Metallo 


Nunc iterum radiare ſec la. 
En! flava paſſim mella Britannicos 
Errant per agros, lacteus undique : 
Rivus nitentes delicato 
Murmure ſollicitat lapfllos: 

Venit Fideſque, & Candida Fauſtitas, 
Pleniſque turgens Copia Cornibus; „ 
Et ar va culmorum tument i: 
Meſſe natant ſegetumque flu. 

Mm 
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vos arma tandem frangite Arenen, 
Enſes & haſtas frangite, mellaquuunue 


. Pleniſque vina inempta miles : 
| | Caſſidibus galeiſque potet. 
. Hine vis, & omnis exulet hine furor: | - 
Pax à beatà mitior Inſula 910 J itt 280 
Trans æquor avertit — ibn 
| Non iterum reditura Bella. 
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OS,0 Dux fortis due 0 0 horidims Virgo 

V Felices felix Anglia tota videt. | 

Vos non in gentes ignotas inſerit, ipſis | 

Hlaud notos vobis, more coactus Hymen; 3, 

Sed junxit Natura uno de ſanguine fingens, 

Ac animos verus conciliavit Amor. 149 
, Vobis 
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Vobis perpetuæ certa eſt concordia vitæ, 
Cum mentem & corpus ſpiritus unus agat. 
Regia Stirps utinam ſemper tam fertilis eſſet, . 
Atque in tam multas undique fuſa domos, 
- Ut Conjux alibi nunquam peteretur uterque, 
Cum proles habilis creſcit & apta toro; 
Sic poterit /anguis longè latẽque vagatus 
De veteri vires ſumere fonte novas: 
Clarior inde quidem remeans Caroloſq; Jacoboſq; 
Henricoſq; pares, pignora grata, daret: 
Poſteritas etiam peregrini pura coloris, 
Anglorum mores diſceret uſque probos. 
Id de conjugii præſentis fœdere ſpondet 
Res ipſa & gentis gaudia ſumma monent. 
Certè dum plauſus & cœlo attollimus i ignes, 
Et pro junclorum vina ſalute fluunt; 8 
Ccelum ipſum noſtris votis occurrit, & =quum 
. * reddere ſigna ſul: . 
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322 P O E As 
Ne peregrè migrans videatur Nata Parenti 
Amiſſa, en pulchro mittitur ore Puer. 
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Ttemerè ambiguo mens ſectans gaudia voto, 
Lætitiæ dubio fluctuat acta ſalol 
inc vocat ad Paphios mollis Cytherea triumphos,. 
Et trahit in thala mos, Nympha Britanna, Tuos. 
| Hine Lucina ſuos ridens mihi jactat honores, 
Quãmque micet pulchro Regius ore Puer. 

L ætus Ego promptuſque Dee, quocunq; vocatis, 
Te, Lucina, ſequor, Te, Cytherea, ſequor. 
Te, Cytherea, ſequor, Tua me veſtigia "dl 

Dirigit & greſſus pronuba tæda meos;— 
Hue ubi Arauſiades poſitis tranquillior armis 
Subdit Acidalio mitia colla j Jugo. | 


Dum blandos ſponſi jucunde ventilat i ignes, 
 Spargit & innumeras pulchra Maria faces, 
Sithonie 


on ſeveral Occaſions. ons 
Sithoniz cui colla nives, niveæque papillæ; 
lla quanta tamen ſub Nive flamma latet? 
Sic /Etna incluſos Nive candens occulit ignes, 
Flammaque vicinum lambit amica gelu. 
Tu, ne parce illi, Princeps, circundare Collo 
| Brachia, nec licito totus Amore frui; 
Felices decet hoc, ſemperque decebit amantes 
Se ſecum yariis implicuiſſe modis. 

Ridet ad hæc mollis ſpectacula mater Amorum, 
Teque, Maria, videns Naffavinmque Tuum. 
Qualis enim (Supert!) ſpecies, cim Regia Vitis 

Juncta Ulmo gaudet luxuriare ſug! 
Quam lat extendir turgentes ditior uvas 
Læta maritales implicuiſſe comas! 
Undique purpureos ſpargit fœcunda racemos, 
| Atque ſuas trunco grata rependit Opes. 
At quò me Venus alma trahis? Lucina morantem | 


Increpat & Mufas vendicat Ila meas. | 
Tuque 


Tuque, Maria, Tuum Fratri concede Poetam, Te 
Me vocat ille Tuus, lacteus Ille Puer. 
Ecce verecundi quam viva modeſtia vultis | 

| Auguſto ſparſas pingat honore genas! (re! 
Vt circum ludant Charites, regnetque beato 
Et Venus & Veneris plurimus ore Puer! 
O Carole! 0 veſtris longum exoptate Britannis t 
O Amor! 6 Troje pulcher lüle Nove! 
Ut gaudent Pater Æneas & Avunculus Hector, 
Spe decus & palmas præripiente Tuas! 
Jamque minor pulerà dolor eſt caruiſſe Marid; 
Hoc damnum vultu reſtituente Tuo. 
"Nunc eat Illa, bono facilem ſecet omine Pontum, 
Neptuniſque ſuas ſternat amicus aquas, | 
| Lubrica laſcivas circum: Panopza choreas ws 42 
Ducat ad Angliacas officioſa rates, 
Linquens Ipſe ſuas, ramoſa Corallia, ſedes 
Conch Illi Nereus carmen hiante W 1 
a Sed 


on ſeveral Occaſions, 535 
Sed meliora canat quam tunc cùm Paſtor amatam 
Tyndarin Idza per freta nave tulit. 
Namque ade ſacræ non unquam lucida forma 
In veſtris, Nereu, gloria fulſit aquis. 


Tunc neque cum naſcens, fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti 
Explicuit niveos ſpumea Diva ſinus. 


Ut vagor, & temere nunc hunc nunc alloquor Illam, 


Letitia nullo ſe cohibente modo! 

Ut Caroli cunas thalamis confundo FIG 4 
Ei quocunque vocant Ille vel ls, ſequor! 
Quin uno tandem meliùs mea defluat alveo 


Letitia, & plenis littora pulſet aquis. 


Conſpirent ſocio cõeuntia gaudia fluctu, 


Inque animos uno vortice juncta fluant. 
Qualiter hybernus gemino cum flumine torrens 
Auctior unitas in mare volvit aquas. 
Scilicet unitis nunc ſpirant omnia votis, 
Confundunt plauſus & tria Regna ſuos. 


Orcades 
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. & refluo pendens in gurgte Thule | 

| 7 Publica Letitie: ligne dedere ſue. 
Et Tameſis glauck præcinctus arundine 1 

Et noſter famulis Tueda ſalivit quis. 

216 Albionea ſonuerunt carmine 8 
Et ſaxa affectu non carvere ſuo- 

Qus feror? Ogygii ceu quondam plena Lye 
Fertur in Emathiis Edonis acta Jugis? 2 

''Qud dtrabor? & quome ſenſim tapit entheus at; 
Qud rapiunt Elegos fervida votd meos? © 

_ Hee poſcunt Epicum nobis majota ban, 
Nec OY — et tenuanda weis. 
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